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INTRODUCTION. 


“ MANKIND,” says Quinctilian, 
speaking of the freedom and bold- 
ness of speech which often charac- 
terise the unlearned orator, ‘‘ have 
a pleasure in hearing what they 
themselves are unwilling to say.” 
Judging from its rarity it would 
seem that such candour occasions at 
times extremely unpleasant effects to 
the ingenuous speakers, who are 
consequently daily decreasing in 
number. The Frenchman who aver- 
red that if he had in his hand all 
the truths in the world, he would 
only open one finger at a time, made 
a bold avowal—there are numbers to 
whom it would be dangerous to open 
that one; for many are the Pilates 
who ask what is truth, yet are unfit 
to hear it. Unfortunately this ex- 
tensive appetite, for which the world 
has so long been distinguished, has 
never had an opportunity of being 
gratified regarding the celebrated 
poet, whose works form the subject 
of our present reflections. The able 
and willing author, who well knew 
the calumnies of Mr. Shelley’s ene- 
mies, though he had every desire to 
render justice to his genius, and 
leave to posterity a token that his 
elevated and unearthly mind was un- 
derstood by at least one generous 
contemporary, having fairly weighed 
his philosophy in the balance and 
found it wanting, therefore dealt out 
just that meed of faint praise which 
amounts to theacknowledgement that 
a defence is no longer tenable. By 
the opposite Aristarchus, who de- 
fended the party of optimists in re- 


ligion, philosophy, and _ politics, ad- 
vantage was taken of youthful errors, 
in after life devoutly retracted, to 
insinuate the existence of opinions 
and morals perfectly at variance with 
the well being of society, and to 
brand, with the mark of Cain, the 
brow of one whose life shewed, by 
the most unequivocal demonstration, 
that instead of being an atheistical 
anarch, he was pious towards na- 
ture, towards his friends, towards 
the whole human race, towards the 
meanest insect of the forest; in a 
word, that he loved every thing that 
was nature’s, and was untainted by 
man’s misery. We cannot suffi- 
ciently express our regret at the 
charity of those men who, living in 
the way they see others live, with- 
out regard to the mode being right 
or wrong, could describe to the world 
as the unprincipled enemy of mora- 
lity a man who from the cradle to 
the grave was weighed down by the 
burden of an anxiety for the future 
ever held before his eyes by a weak 
and consumptive constitution ; who, 
elevated by a great prevailing senti- 
ment into the highest regions of the 
moral world, passed his days in a 
passionate straining after a solution 
of the ‘‘ Mystery of God,” the great 
mystery of his suffering vice and 
confusion to prevail ; and who, guid- 
ed by a philosophy of life* which 
would be unanswerable in its con- 
clusions were it possible to assume 
as a rule of life, pure and strict jus- 
tice without reference to the colla- 
teral affections of man, endeavoured 


* Godwin’s Political Justice ;—for the analysis of which, see the character of its au- 


thor in the Spirit of the Age. 
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to reconcile together his life and his 
aspirations after human _perfectibi- 
lity. A time, however, has at last 
come, when, without danger, an ad- 
mission of such a truth may be 
made, The remorseless deep has 
closed over the head of Lycidas, 
and the friends whom he loved may 
now bid his brave and gentle spirit 
repose, for the human beings whom 
he laboured for, begin to know him. 
He must not float unwept upon his 
watery bier, because his admirers 
are voiceless and tuneless; nor must 
enmity be allowed through ignor- 
ance to extend beyond the funeral 
pyre, in a land where men are still 
just, and pity is of ancient date. 


“© Oltre il rogo non vive ira nemica, 

E nell’ ospite suolo ove io ti lasso, 

Giuste son l’alme, e la pietade é antica.’ 
Monti’s Basvigliana. 


To distinguish the true poet from 
the mere hunter after images and 
conceits, the talent of producing 
rhetorical phraseology, and turning 
smooth verses, however trivial and 
devoid of ideas the mode of feeling, 
judging, and imagining may be, it 
is necessary that he should be en- 
dowed with a creative genius, be 
initiated in the deep mystery of the 
harmony of nature and the human 
mind, and gifted with an infallible 
instinct of the beautiful, that rejects 
every impure or incongruous ele- 
ment, now giving a ‘ local habita- 
tion and a name” to invisible things, 
now emerging from the etherial, and 
exalting to heaven the terrestrial.— 
The study and profound contempla- 
tion of which masters will shew 
that poetry is the re-produced, clear, 
and intimate mingling of the visible 
and invisible worlds, the rhythm and 
measure of every life, the original 
form of the soul, or in whatever other 
manner we may describe that divine 
gift conceded to those few who are 
born the depositaries and mirrors of 
the intellectual treasures of an age. 

The proper business of art is to 
represent only the eternal, viz. that 
which is at all places, and in all 
times significant and beautiful; but 
this cannot be done without the in- 
tervention of a veil. Upon the 
choice of this veil depends the cha- 
racter of the artist. If, like Shak- 
speare, he describe the riddle of hu- 
man life, his is the poetry of society, 
the jucunda et idonca vite, to use 
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Horace’s words ; if, like Milton, he 
pursue the infinite, it is the poetry 
of abstraction. He draws less upon 
our social sympathies, yet, though 
he do himself the injustice to choose 
subjects which he could never ade- 
quately describe, he may yet be ho- 
noured as a poet of the first class; 
for he also founds upon an intuitive 
sense, from which all philosophy of 
life and true feeling are derivative, 
that sense of the eternal and beauti- 
ful which centres in religion. To 
point out to man wherein consists 
this highest life, is alike the object 
of both. In all poets who have been 
eminently the poets of intellect, this 
progress of the mind to abstraction 
is thus inevitable. They create a 
world of their own. The true poet 
seems then all-knowing, or, as it 
were, a world in miniature; and 
the last and deepest observers still 
find in him new harmonies with the 
infinite structure of the universe ;— 
concurrences with later ideas, and 
affinities with the higher powers and 
senses of man. Thus there is, blind- 
ly woven through the web of our 
being, a principle which burns bright 
or dim, as each of us are mirrors of 
that fire of love and immortality for 
which all unceasingly thirst. If 
this foundation of nature's creating— 
this natural form or eternal identity 
of the individual, (if we may so call 
it,) be mysterious and impenetrable 
in the meanest human being, how 
much less can we pretend to unveil 
the mystery of a mind so highly en- 
dowed. It will be sufficient to have 
slightly indicated the concourse of 
the conflicting elements of his time, 
the tension of his own peculiar ones 
and their results. 

If in comparing the chances of im- 
mortality to the greatest poets of our 
time, we assume as a test our theory 
that the writer who is the truest re- 
flex of the feelings of his age, will be 
preferred by posterity, in opposition 
to the notion that it will be the one 
who depicts a character possessing 
a power of appealing to certain immu- 
table feelings of mankind, independ- 
ent of those of his age, we would sug- 
gést that the searching mind of mo- 
dern Europe, its advanced state of sci- 
ence and politics, and its new mode of 
reviewing antiquity, are more vividly 
shadowed forth in Mr. Shelley’s po- 
etry than in that of his rival Byron. 
The French Revolution, that voice 
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« Which was the echo of three thousand 
years,” 


and the various theories of morals 
and government, which, like the wild 
dreams of astrology, were agitated 
for the perfection of man, are there 
recorded as in a faithful mirror ; but, 
from their extremes, defeat their ob- 
ject by disgusting the majority, and 
thereby giving their enemies addi- 
tional power to continue the same 
round ‘* which the weary world has 
ever ran;” at the same time souring 
the mind of the author into the de- 
sponding belief that it is not his own 
philanthropy that is defective in 


judgment, but the blindness of a 
hopeless world. 
“ Ma el mondo cieco che’ el virtu non 


cura.” 


It is strange that a genius of such 
arare and etherial order should not 
have perceived that to the eloquent 
but specious reasoning of Mirabaud, 
the materialism of the Systeme de la 
Nature, so unanswerable to the mat- 
ter of fact mind, there could not be 
given a better reply than by pointing 
to his own Prometheus Unbound. 
All is folly except the care bestowed 
on our existence—if we choose to 
think so. True poetry is indeed the 
best practical refutation of the maxim 
that there is nothing in the intellect 
that was not first in the senses, and 
of all the sorrowful deductions there- 

from. Shelley’s Witch of Ailas, his 
terrific Triumph of Life, or that most 
exquisite poem called Epipsychidion, 
which in the expression of exalted 
and Platonic love, rivals the Triumphs 
of Petrarch, or the Vita Nuova of 
Dante, surely give evidence of some- 
thing inconceivably more delicate 


than a mere conjunction of external 
imagery. 


“ More subtle web Arachne cannot spin.’ 


And so far are we from reducing the 
mind of man to a wonderful machine, 
that on perusing the works of Keats 
and Shelley, the countless combina- 

tions which appear so foreign to the 
mind of an indweller of a city, like 
the former, and the exceeding sym- 
pathy with nature displayed in the 
writings of the latter, almost incline 
us to be of Plato’s pleas sant belief, 

that all knowledge is but remem- 
brance of a prior existence, relumed 
in us by the concords of poetry, the 
original form of the soul. 
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* A cuyo son divino 

E! alma que en olvido esta sumida 

Torna a cobrar el tirio 

Y memoria pérdida 

De su origen primera esclarecida.”’ 

Luis DE LEON. 

That fantastic spirit which would 
bind all existence in the visionary 
chain of intellectual beauty, and the 
forced and distorted tenor of such a 
philosophy, became in Shelley the 
centre in which his whole intellectual 
and sensitive powers were united for 
its formation and embellishment. 
And although in painting the ro- 
mance, the conceits and the diversi- 
ties, the workings and meanderings of 
a heart penetrated with such an ideal 
passion, drawing less upon our indivi- 
dual sympathies than on those of so- 
cial life, he may be liable to the charge 
of a certain mannerism, there is not 
the less evident, the delicacy, elasti- 
city, and concentration of a gentle 
and noble mind, a deep scorn of all 
that is vulgar and base, a lofty en- 
thusiasm for liberty and the glory of 
his country, for science and for let- 
ters ; and finally, an insatiable long- 
ing after an eternal and incorruptible 
being which opposed to his persua- 
sion ‘of the misery and nullity of this 
world, feeds and maintains that ten- 
sion, or struggle, that “‘ fire at the 
core” which is the inheritance of all 
privileged geniuses, the promoters of 
their age. Hence that restlessness 
coupled with the desire of repose, 
that ambition and vanity coupled 
with the disdain of worldly things . 
that retirement and misanthropy 
joined to benevolence, and the yearn- 
ing after love and affection, the pur- 
suit of fame, and the intolerance of 
contemporary criticism in conjunc- 
tion with real and unailected modesty ; 
and in fine, that contrast of virtue 
and weakness which is the inherit- 
ance of flesh, so requisite, seemingly, 
to level the more sublime capacity 
with its fellow creatures, and to in- 
culcate the religious bond of union 
which Christian charity ought to in- 
spire. Hence, too, tha querulous 
monotony, that in a tender 
soul of exiling itself from a world 
deprived of the projective power, and 
its relapse into its own void and in- 
distinct generalities. Love is his 
deity, Plato his high-priest, Aris- 
totle his sacristan, the poets leaders 
and composers of his choir, and the 
world a court of love ora floral game. 
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Yet there is something pathetic in 
this fragrant flower, so transitory 
seemingly in its essence and beauty. 
It is a delicate Ariel that would fain 
continue a little longer on the earth 
when the rays of Aurora aud the 
approach of the living oblige it to 
vanish. Dismayed by the desert 
with which it is surrounded it passes 
through the universe and finds no 
associate or resting place for the 
sole of its foot. This divine emana- 
tion hears no responsive echo in 
nature, and the vulgar regard as 
folly that restlessness of soul which 
seems to want breathing room in 
the world for its enthusiasm and 
hope. A fatality is suspended over 
exalted souls, over those poets che 
avrano intelletto di amore, whose ima- 
gination depends on the faculty of 
loving and suffering. 

“To mi son un che quando 
Amor mi spira noto ed in quel modo, 
Che ditta dentro vo significando.” 
DANTE. 


As Madame de Stael says, “‘ they 
are the exiles of another religion.” 
*« What,”’ says the eloquent Corinne, 
“did the ancients mean when they 
spoke of destiny with so much ter- 
ror? What influence could that 
destiny have over the unvarying ex- 
istence of common and tranquil be- 
ings? They follow the changes of 
the seasons, they pass unruffled 
through the ordinary course of life, 
but the priestess who delivered the 
oracles was agitated by an awful 
power.”’ There is, indeed, a woe 
too deep for tears when a surpassing 
spirit, whose light might have adorn- 
ed the world, is warped from its 
native bias, leaving to friends behind 
it only despair and cold tranquillity, 
the web of nature and the tangled 
frame of human things, that to them 
are no longer what they once were. 
Ungrateful mortals do not feel their 
loss, and the gap it makes seems to 
close as quickly over his memory as 
the murderous sea over his living 
frame. The sacred rivers of righteous- 
ness and justice have rolled back 
upon their sources, and all things in 
this world seem plainly to go amiss. 

How deeply expressive are those 
tender words of Euripides :-— 


dive worapaay lepav ymgotes Wayal, 
xai dina xat wavra wad oreiperat. 
avBpdos ety D6rAcas Bovrai? Seav 3° 
cintns wiorig deat. 
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On the other hand, Byron, gifted 
with a stronger intellect though less 
fancy, and opposed to the visions 
and theories which in Shelley some- 
times strike from their obscure gran- 
deur, and at other times look like 
the dance and confusion of forms 
seen in a revolving kaleidoscope, is 
like Alfieri, stern, brief, and succinct 
in his style, greatly inferior in state- 
ly and harmonious diction; but, 
nevertheless, more impressive from 
the direct appeal to our individual 
sympathies. In which particular 
Keats, not being troubled with much 
philosophy, is perhaps the superior 
of Shelley in spite of his negligent 
versification and mawkish sensibility. 
Byron gives us only the world of 
reality: Shelley that of desire. In 
examining the world the former views 
it as the difference between man and 
man; the latter as the difference be- 
tween man and his Creator; thus pre- 
senting the metamorphosis of the 
human mind, and its progress from 
a sensual to an intellectual state. 
The one is full of that romance of 
monarchy and lordly chivalry which 
glosses over blood and the tears of 
human affections, by which the tem- 
ple of the Moloch has been cemented, 
offering as compensation the grati- 
fication of passion and the glory and 
honour of this life to cheat the de- 
luded victim. The other has the 
majestic spirit of antiquity, to which 
the world of debased Christianity and 
feudalism bears no reference, and is 
filled with a philosophy of liberty 
and equality drawn from the ‘‘ foun- 
tains pure, nigh overgrown and lost,” 
of Plato and the Greek tragedians, 
and the difference between man and 
man is regarded with the calm in- 
difference of an extensive social sys- 
tem, which does not disdain to re- 
gard unless the greatest of heroes, of 
catastrophes and of geniuses, but is 
content to view the harmony of the 
whole. The one lived the life of a 
voluptuary, the other that of a her- 
mit. Byron is the greater poet, 
Shelley the greater philanthropist ; 
and he too had his temptations in 
the way of birth. The heir of an 
ancient Baronetcy and the represen- 
tative of Sir Philip Sydney could 
forget this, refuse a seat in parlia- 
ment, walk the hospitals for the 
benefit of the poor, and live a Pytha- 
gorean ; all for the sake of a theory 
of man’s perfectibility. But Byron’s 
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death in the cause of freedom can- 
celled all. 


“ Carminibus confide bonis: 
Tibullus !”’ 


With an apology for obtruding a 
fanciful and perhaps irrelevant com- 
parison, we would submit that there 
appears to us to be in the Divine 
Comedy, a measure or standard 
whereby to contrast the different 
powers of the three great poets of 
our age. In Byron we see the aus- 
tere plastic style and vivid expres- 
sion,—the vengeance which Dante, 
embracing in the Inferno the past, 
present, and future, exercises, in the 
name of universal judgment with 
prophetic force, but with personal 
hatred. In Shelley, as in the Pur- 
gatorio, we see the pains of the con- 
demned in part picturesque, but the 
dark and fiery vapour giving place to 
the various play and greater pomp of 
the colouring ; and in Wordsworth, 
quel signor dell’altissimo canto, the 
Paradiso, where shines the pure light, 
struck with whose refulgence the 
poet’s mind seems at length to lay 
aside all reflection, and enjoy the 
intuition of perfect goodness, in the 
contemplation of love and the con- 
summation of all things in happi- 
ness. Or to borrow an illustration 
from a sister art, we may compare 
them to the gigantic energy of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s figures, the fanciful 
incongruity of Raphael’s Arabesques, 
and the calm yet sweetly animated 
serenity of Correggio’s saints. 


jacet ecce 
Ovib. 


“Mr. Shelley’s poetry,” says a biogra- 
pher, “is invested with a dazzling and 
subtle radiance which blinds the common 
observer with excess of light. Piercing be- 
yond this, we discover that the character- 
istics of his poetical writings are an exceed- 
ing sympathy with the whole universe, 
material and intellectual—an ardent desire 
to benefit his species, and an impatience of 
the tyrannies and superstitions that hold 
them bound. In all his writings there is a 
wonderfully sustained sensibility, and a 
language lofty and fit for it. He has the 
art of using the stateliest words, and the 
most learned idioms, without incurring the 
charge of pedantry ; so that passages of more 
splendid and sonorous writing are not to be 
selected from any writer si:ice the time of 
Milton; and yet when he descends from 
his ideal worlds, and comes home to us in 
our humble bowers, and our yearnings 
after love and affection, he attunes the 
most natural feelings to a style so propor- 
tionate, and withal to a modulation so 
truly musical, that there is nothing to sur- 
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pass it in the lyrics of Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” 

His is the poetry of intellect, not 
that of the lakers—his theme is the 
high one of intellectual nature and 
lofty feeling, not of waggoners or 
idiot children. Like Milton, he does 
not love to contemplate ‘‘ clowns and 
vices,” but the loftiest forms of ex- 
cellence which his fancy can present. 
His morality has always reference to 
the virtues which he admires, and 
not to the vices of which he is either 
unconscious or ashamed. He looks 
upwards with passionate veneration, 
and seldom downwards with self- 
control. Instead of a simple and 
well-defined piece of music, his poe- 
try is a brilliant fantasia, containing 
in itself the fragments of many me- 
lodies, but which, from its confusion, 
leaves on the ear no other remem- 
brance of its modulations than the 
key-note. The imagery is chequered 
with unnatural lights and shadows, 
which, to the uninitiated, seem ca- 
priciously painted in a studio, with- 
out regard to the real nature of 
things ; for to them, there is not ap- 
parent a system of “divine philoso- 
phy,” like a sun reflecting order on 
his landscape. His poetry contains 
infinite sadness.‘ It is the morbid 
expression of a soul ‘‘ desperate,” to 
use the beautiful words of Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘‘by a too quick sense of a 
constant infelicity.” Like him who 
had returned from the valley of the 
dolorous abyss, the reader hears a 
voice of lamentation ‘ wailing for 
the world’s wrong,” in accents wild 
and sweet, yet ‘‘ incommunicably 
strange,” but every thing to his sight 
is dark and cloudy when he attempts 
to penetrate beyond this obscure 
depth. 

“ Che tuono accoglie d'infiniti guai, 

Oscura profonda era e nebulosa 

Tanto che, per ficcar lo viso a fondo, 

Io non vi discernea alcuna cosa” 

Inferno. 

The view of external objects sug- 
gests ideas and reflections, as if the 
poet’s soul had awoke from slum- 
ber, and saw, through a long vista, 
glimpses of a communion held with 
them in a distant past. It is like 
the first awaking of Adam, and the 
indistinct expression of his emotions. 
Nature is like a musical instrument, 
whose tones again are keys to higher 
strings in him; the morning light 
causing the statue of Memnon to 
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sound. The shadow of some unseen 
power, as he himself has feigned of 
intellectual beauty ; deriving much of 
its interest from its invisibility floats, 
though unseen, among his verses; re- 
sembling every thing unreal and fan- 
tastic—the hues and harmonies of 
evening—the memory of music fled— 


“ Or aught that for its grace may be, 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery.” 


And the only thing apparent, is a 
passionate regret that the power of 
one loving and enthusiastic indivi- 
dual was not proportioned to his 
will, nor his good reception with the 
world at all proportioned to his love. 
A misanthropy which so often has 
the effect of giving to strange and 
even revolting objects, (as for in- 
stance in the tragedy of the Cenci, 
a dark and horrible subject, fit only 
for the elder Crebillon,) the same 
fascination for his mind, as they 
possessed over that of the melancho- 
ly Florentine. From a sophistical 
analysis of the most natural ties and 
affections with which the mind, dur- 
ing those moments of despondency 
when its generous love feels the 
want of its powers to do gocd, or if 
enabled, is repulsed by an unfeeling 
world for its officiousness, will at- 
tempt to soothe itself into the dream 
of its own independence: he also 
frequently derives the expression of 
a ruthless philosophy ; but when 
strong and immediate personal feel- 
ings have given a deeper tone and 
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more pointed direction to his muse, 
as in the Elegy on the death of Ado. 
nais, a great ‘and admirable change 
for the better is made on the perspi- 
cuity of his style. His metaphors 
become intelligible, his allusions for- 
cible and applicable, his diction ad- 
mirably precise, and that monotony 
of ideas which characterises his pa- 
thetic Lyre of Love; that flickering 
flame then bursts forth into the fire 
of an indignant prophet, now invok- 
ing vengeance on the head of him 
who pierced the innocent breast of 
his young friend— 
*‘ And scared the angel soul that was its 
earthly guest.” 
Now triumphing over the obscene 
ravens ‘‘ clamorous o’er the dead.” 
‘“When like Apollo from his golden bow, 
The Pythian of the age one arrow sped, 
And smiled.” 
And finally dying away into those 
heartfelt convictions, with which, in 
every mythology, the virtuous human 
soul, succumbing to a dark and cruel 
fate, is regarded as a divine being, 
suffering in time, only to reveal the 
triumph of eternal glory, and the in- 
visible beauty over frail earthly pow- 
er; such elegies which lament, as it 
were, the mournful fate of all that is 
great and beautiful in individuals and 
nations, thus being sublime tri- 
umphal songs—the echoes of that 
beauty re-ascending to its native 
skies. How loftily is this proclaimed 
in the concluding stanza : 


‘ The breath, whose might I have invoked in song, 


Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given :— 
The massy earth, and sphered skies are riven. 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


To such a mind as this life is but a 
disease of the spirit, a working incit- 
ed by passion. Rest, the most desir- 
able of all things—Mors optima re- 
rum. His hypothesis of human per- 
fectibility, and the progress from a 
sensual to an intellectual state in this 
life, which, contrary to all experi- 
ence, is perpetually advocated—the 
consciousness of his own high aspi- 


rations teaching him ‘“ to fear him- 
self and love all human kind’”—and 
the attempt, though poetry should in 
reality be the original form of the 
soul, to make of idle verse, and idler 
prose, the framework of the universe, 
and to bind all possible existence in 
the visionary chain of intellectual 
beauty, both were indeed equally 
vain and enthusiastic. 


** To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite— 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night— 
To defy power, which seems omnipotent— 

To love and bear: to hope till hope creates 


From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, 
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Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent. 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 






Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone life, joy, empire, and victory.” 


Alas, for Adonais! 

An ode, composed on the late 
French revolution, by an admirer of 
Shelley’s poetry, has been pronoun- 
ced, by competent judges, to be so 
fair an imitation of his solemn, state- 
ly diction, and exaggerated, yet sig- 
nificant allusions, that, although it 
breathes a spirit so democratic with- 
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al, that we suspect it is only in a 
journal like our own, whose staunch 
loyalty is so well known, that it 
would dare to be printed without fear 
of a visit from His Majesty’s Attor- 
ney General, we shall, nevertheless, 
present a few stanzas to the readers, 
without curtailing a single syllable : 


A sound as of a mighty angel singing, 


Or far off thunder, strikes my listening ear : 
Now loud, now faint, by turns alternate ringing, 
Whilst the loud echoes clearer and more clear, 
O’er sky and cloud and each harmonious hill, 
Reverberate like harmony 
Of evening ; or melody 
Of music heard in an autumnal sky, 
Which dies yet leaves behind its sympathy to thrill. 
Was it a voice ?—Perchance, while deeply musing 
What heaven-oppressed mortality inherits— 
The king-deluded world’s ancestral ill, 
Conjured before the sad o’erwearied spirit’s 
Faint organs, sounds as of the electric loosing 
Of the Promethean adamantine chain. 
Hark !—'tis the articulate voice—it comes again, again! 


Mine eyes’ clear orbits like the beaten flint, 
Sparkle with fire; a whirlwind wraps my soul; 
Dim visions float before me, and imprint 
Their forms on earnest words, which as they roll, 
The faltering tongue distinctly scarce pronounces— 
Last of the Labdacide, 
Listen to the prophecy, 
Which, long begun, soon ends, alas! in thee. 
Thought-winged liberty thy life denounces, 
And destiny with endless involution, 
Folds the high house of CEdipus—I see 
The lesson shadowed in the past,—the fire 
‘ Dealt to another’s pile, just retribution 
Makes on its own creator back retire. 
Invokest thou Celtic anarchs from the North ? 
Call on Cimmerian wolves—What one shall dare come forth ? 


Woe, woe!—the wrath of nations quick devours ; 
As in the deep abyss of ocean sank 
The countless host of the Egyptian powers, 


‘So shall each Pharaoh banded ’gainst the Frank, 


Fare in his impious war, and like thee perish. 
Tyrants, thrones, and priests all must 
Follow thee and come to dust. 

Soon quail their high hearts in their impious trust, 

Grovels their purple pride, when slaves that cherish 

In their heart’s heart freedom, the lamp of life, 

Wait but her signal to leap forth, arrayed 

In the resistless might of hate, and thrust 

From its grey throne the Python, by whose aid 

Power long hath poisoned all the springs of life. 

Lamp of the earth! thy light all mists subdued ; 

Shout! for the world’s young morn is, as a snake’s, renewed. 


All old things now are past away, and error 


Flies like a cloud from the regenerate earth ; 
Immortal truth again holds up her mirror, 


To wrongs engendered at the Hydra’s birth. 


























































































































The Wandering Jew. 


And startled nations hail the wished commotion : 
When loud the voice divine, 
Let equal laws be thine, 
And light and truth resounds from freedom’s shrine, 
Driving through the pale wo 
. . 


“ Mr. Shelley when he died was in his 
thirtieth year. His figure was tall and 
slight, and his constitution consumptive. 
He was subject to violent spasmodic pains, 
which would sometimes force him to lie on 
the ground till they were over, but he had 
always a kind word to give to those about 
him when his pangs allowed him to speak. 
In his organization, as well as in other 
respects, he resembles the German poet, 
Schiller. Though well turned, his shoul- 
ders were bent a little, owing to premature 
thought and trouble. The same causes 
had touched his hair with grey, and though 
his habits of temperance and exercise gave 
him a remarkable degree of strength, it 
is not supposed that he could have lived 
many years. He used to say that he had 
lived three times as long as the calendar 
gave out, which he would prove between 
jest and earnest by some remarks on 
Time— 

«That would have puzzled that stout 

Stagyrite.’ 

Like the Stagyrite’s, his voice was high 
and weak. His eyes were large and ani- 
mated, with a dash of wildness in them; 
his face small but well shaped, particularly 
the mouth and chin, the turn of which 
was very sensitive and graceful. His com- 
plexion was naturally fair and delicate, 
with a colour in the cheeks. He had 
brown hair, which, though tinged with 
grey, surmounted his face well, being in 
considerable quantity, and tending to a 
curl.” 


* Non le connobbe il mondo mentre l’ebbe 
Conobill’ io ch’ a pianger qui rimasi.”’ 
PETRARCA. 
The important literary curiosity, 
which the liberality of the gentleman 
into whose hands it has fallen, en- 
ables us now to lay before the pub- 
lic, for the first time, in a complete 
state, was offered for publication by 
Mr. Shelley when quite a boy. It 
is certainly a wonderful attempt for 
a youth of seventeen, and there is in 
this early straining after the power- 
ful and terrific, the germ of Pro- 


rld a spirit of deep emotion. 
© 


metheus and Queen Mab. In the lat- 
ter poem, indeed, his old friend 
Ahasuerus is again introduced, with 
a quotation from the same German 
author, whom he here mentions, 
and also in the lyrical Drama of 
Hellas. The Wandering Jew has 
some weak passages, but many noble 
ones also. Its chief fault is the 
German diablerie, the fee, fa, fum of 
the fiends, which are here described 
with too much sameness, yet with 
all a schoolboy’s notions of sub- 
limity. He had not yet read La- 
place. At school he is known to 
have been addicted to German and 
chemistry, and at the early age of 
fifteen wrote two novels, called the 
Rosicrucian and Zasterozzi, which 
we would give something to see 
now. There is a pretty, affecting 
passage at the end of the fourth 
canto, which we dare say bore re- 
ference to the cloud of family mis- 
fortune in which he was then en- 
veloped. 


***Tis mournful when the deadliest hate 
Of friends, of fortune, and of fate 
Is levelled at one fated head.” 


The beginning of the first, and the 
whole of the third and last cantos 
are the finest. There is, perhaps, 
a poverty of rhymes and a want of 
variety in the mental imagery of the 
chief character, which is apt to tire. 
Poor Ahasuerus is so often “ har- 
rowed” and “ parched,” and “ chill- 
ed” and “ blasted,” that he becomes, 
like the sieve of the Danaides, and 
we wonder at last how he comes to 
hold any impression at ai: but, in 
conclusion, it is noble and elevated, 
and replete with pathos. The pri- 
mitiz of such a mind cannot be un- 
interesting to the lovers of his poetry, 
whatever they may seem to others. 


[To be continued.) 
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NATIONAL SONG OF IRELAND. 


* T love a ballad in print a’ life.”——Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 


A co.tection of Irish Songs has 
been sent to us, we suppose, for the 
purpose of eliciting our critical opi- 
nion ;* it is entitled The Shamrock, 
and we will, forthwith proceed to 
shew that it is anything but “ Old 
Erin’s native Shamrock,” a quota- 
tion, which, as it stares the editor's 
portrait full in the face, ought to 
have put him out of countenance. 
We remember a huge quarto volume 
of the same name, bearing a motto 
about as inappropriate as that chosen 
by Mr. Weekes for his duodecimo. 
This quarto Shamrock, which the 
title page informed us was “ a Col- 
lection of Poems, Songs, and Epi- 
grams, in Latin as well as English, 
the original production of Ireland,” 
was published about fifty years since 
by a Dublin schoolmaster, yclept 
Samuel Whyte, and has been severe- 
ly enough criticised in a Tour through 
Ireland, written by the ill-used an- 
cestor of Horace Twiss, Esq. M. P. 
for Newport, and late under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 

The verses printed by Whyte 
were of the veritable namby - pamby 
school ;+ appended to them, by way 
of moral, as some may think, was an 
Essay upon the Education of young 
Ladies as well as young Gentlemen, 
and the following quotation from 
Spenser’s View of Ireland, was pre- 
fixed to Whyte’s national collection : 

“Tfthey found a plot of water-cresses 
or shamrocks, there they flocked as to a 
feast for the time.” 


We had almost forgotten this pom- 
pous volume of insipid rhymes, with 
its inappropriate motto, descriptive 
of the famine occasioned by the wars 
of the Desmonds, in the province of 
Munster; until the plagiarism of 
Mr. Weekes’s title recalled it to our 
memory ; and long since had we for- 
given poor Whyte his sins, because, 
although a silly person himself, his 


birch turned out to the world a smart 
and pretty song writer in Master 
Tommy Moore, who, if our recollec- 
tion is not strangely at fault, some- 
where about the year 1794 or 1795, 
acknowledged his obligations to the 
pedagogue in question, by addressing 
to him a copy of verses, which were 
printed in a Dublin Magazine, called 
the Anthologia Hibernica. 

We do not feel inclined to dismiss 
Mr. Weekes and his Shamrock with- 
out reading, or rather writing, “‘ a 
bit of a lecture” to him, by which 
we hope he may profit in his second 
edition. We know that “ our fat 
friend” (whose Vauxhall sobriquet 
of “ Fortnight” arose from his being 
quite large enough for two Weeks,) 
sings an Irish song with much 
feeling, and as if he understood 
what he was about. But this is evi- 
dently not the case, or else he has 
lent his name to give currency to a 
vulgar English song book as an Irish 
national collection. 

The “ Copious Historical Intro- 
duction,” by Mr. Weekes, occupies 
five pages !—and his “‘ Notes and II- 
lustrations,” consist of the three fol- 
lowing, which we copy entire, mere- 
ly observing that the second elegant 
and elaborate remark is Mr. Moore’s 
and not Mr. Weekes’s. 

I. “ Ireland, my darling, for ever 
adieu,” p. 3. 

II. “* Putting his hand on his 
paunch,” p. 71. 

Ill. “ To be chaunted ad libitum,” 
p- 237. 

On these notes and illustrative re- 
marks, we do not feel it necessary to 
offer any commentary beyond the 
mere explanation that No. 1, is given 
as the translation of an Irish sen- 
tence; No. 2, is descriptive of the 
graceful action which Mr. Thomas 
Moore intended should accompany 
his poetry; and No. 3, contains di- 


* The Shamrock, a Collection of Irish Songs, many of them scarce, or never be- 
fore published but in a separate state; with several Originals; the whole edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, and a Copious Historical Introduction, by Mr. Weekes, of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Atkinson and Co., Glasgow. 

+ The original founder of the namby-pamby school was Ambrose Philips, Esq., Se- 
cretary of State, we believe, during Lord Carteret’s administration in Ireland. 
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rections respecting a chorus to the 
song on which it occurs. 

In short, the Shamrock is a mere 
ballad book, made up of the spurious 
trash which passes current in this 
country for Irish song. Jack John- 
stone,* Webbe, and the Editor 
Weekes, three worthy Englishmen, 
we believe, have obtained the thea- 
trical reputation of being respectively 
excellent Irishmen; and from their 
agreeable manner of singing to plea- 
sing, and generally genuine Irish 
melodies, blundering songs, in which 
the name “‘ Pat,” and the word “ shi- 
lelah,”’ frequently occur, with a cho- 
rus made up of “ whack”—“ row” 
—and riot, the mere tinsel of the 
stage, is popularly received in Eng- 
land as the genuine song of Ireland. 

We protest at once against such 
names as ‘‘ O’Lashem,” p. 44. “‘O’- 
Blarney,” p. 55. ‘“‘O’Row,”’ p. 213. 
**O’Bother,” p. 114. ‘* O’Tullo- 
magh,” p. 45. ‘‘ Mac Swig,”’ p. 53. 
«© Whackmackrack,” p.96. ‘ O’- 
Macwhacfonugino,” p. 104, &c. 

Such localities as, “‘ Doldrum,”’ 
p. 209. ‘‘ Kilmawack,” p. 40. “ Bal- 
linabog,”’ p. 104, &c., which are nei- 
ther English nor Irish. 

Such choruses as “‘ duderum, da- 
derum, fuderum, faderum, St. Pa- 
trick’s day in the morning,” p. 105. 

“* Musha, whack, Ally Croker, and 
Sally Magee,” p. 117, &c. And such 
descriptions of Irish life as, 

* In Dublin dwells Dermod O’Dent, 

Who lives near a bog in a tent, 


Where on whiskey and maz, 
And potatoes like wax,” &c. p. 53. 


Maz, we are credibly informed, is the 
London slang name for gin; and it 
may, therefore, pass for very good 
Irish when addressed to the gallery 
of Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 
But an Irishman who had never vi- 
sited his national colonies of Botany 
Bay or St. Giles’s, would be far more 
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puzzled to understand the word than, 
—as a punning friend of ours (who 
resides in St. James’s Palace) re- 
marked when we consulted him upon 
the meaning of the line,—‘‘a lady 
patroness of Almack’s.” 

Now, the question naturally oc- 
curs, why, if Anglo-Irish songs ex- 
ist, as we believe they do in abun- 
dance, a parcel of absurd and wretch- 
ed imitations, like those published 
by Mr. Weekes, should usurp their 
places? Indeed, being satisfied that 
there is no lack of materiel to select 
from, we consider that few works 
would prove more acceptable to the 
English public, or more valuable to 
Ireland, as a country, than a judi- 
cious collection of her songs. 

“ Those venerable, ancient, song-enditers, 

Sour’d many a pitch above our modern 
writers; 

With rough majestic force they moved the 
heart, 

And strength and nature made amends for 
art.” 

We however doubt if much of early 
Anglo-Irish song could be produced 
of sufficient interest to warrant its 
publication. <A collection of bal- 
lads mentioned by Percy, in his 
Relics, (Preface, vol. 1. xili.) as ex- 
isting in the archives of the Anti- 
quarian Society, ‘‘ in large folio vo- 
lumes. digested under the several 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Mary, Elizabeth, James I. &c.” 
might have contained some curi- 
ous specimens; but, unfortunate- 
ly, no such large folio volumes are 
now to be found in the archives of 
the aforesaid society ; so that either 
the bishop's statement is wrong, or 
the volumes have been abstracted.t 
Old Holinshed tells us of ‘ Mac- 
grane,” a schoolmaster in Dublin, 
*«« who wrote carols and sundrie bal- 
lads;” and he also mentions Dormer, 
a lawyer, and a scholar of Oxford, 
who wrote “in ballat roiall, the de- 


= Jack Johnstone, commonly called Irish Johnstone, was a native of Canterbury. His 
history is perfectly well remembered in the 4th Dragoon Guards, to which regiment he 
belonged. 

+ Since the above was written we find that Ritson mentions the Collection of Songs 
in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries; and his editor, Park, who was a Fellow of 
the Society so late as 1813, adds a note upon this subject respecting the song “ Lam- 
poons on Cromwell, Earl of Essex,” (vol. i. p. 71,) and also refers to this Collection, at p- 
47. We can, therefore, scarcely doubt its existence, which rests upon the respectable tes- 
timony of Bishop Percy, his opponent Ritson, and Mr. Park, the ingenious commentator 


upon Ritson.—Why it is not forthcoming, remains to be explained, for the honour of the 
Society in question.—O, Y, 








1831.) 


caie of Rosse,” of which town he 
was a native; but this is all we know 
about these compositions, or their 
authors. Copies, however, of two 
remarkable ballads, relative to the 
city of Waterford, have been pre- 
served in the State Paper Office. The 
earliest of which was composed on the 
occasion of Lambert Simnel’s rebel- 
lion in the reign of Henry the Se- 
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venth, and appears to have been ad- 
dressed by the mayor and corporation 
of Waterford to the archbishop and 
citizens of Dublia. It consists of no 
less than forty-four verses, and as it 
is unpublished, we will give the first 
and last verses, with the conclusion, 
as a specimen of this curious produc- 
tion. 


« O thou most noble pastor, chosen by God, 


Walter, Archbishop of Dublin; 


Elect by th’ Apostle bearing the rodd, 

Of perfett lief and also of doctrine, 

To rule thy people by true discipline; 

And if, by custome, men used a cryme, 

Thou shouldest correct them from tyme to tyme.” 


* * 


“ Thinke not in us no malice or envie, 
For of your honour we would be right faine ; 
And of your reproche we be full sorie ;— 
We pray to God that ye may once againe 
Your old worship, trouth, and manhood attaine. 
So that ye please God and the Kinge, 
And eftsones to keape you from all ill dealing.” 


“ Take the matter, and leave the dittie, 
For’ tis a cause of great pittie, 


«‘ Take no disdaine, ? 


: quoth James Rice. 


You to refraine, § to your Soveraigne Lord. 


And to be plaine, 
“ Ye may be faine, 

So to attaine, 

His grace againe, 


¢ with him to accord. 


John Butler, Maior of Waterford. 
James Rice. 
Wm. 






The other of these ballads, which 
has only twenty-four verses, was 
printed by the Rev. Mr. Ryland, in 
his history of Waterford. It appears 
to have been composed in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and is in com- 
mendation of the loyalty of the city. 
We copy the first verse :— 


“ God of his goodness praysed that he be, 

For the daylie increase of thy good fame, 

O pleasant Waterford, thou loyall cytie, 

That five hundred yeres receavest thy 
name, 

Er the later conquest unto thee came, 

In Ireland deservest to be perelesse, 

Quia tu semper intacta manes.” 


This last line, which is the civic 
motto, forms the burthen of the song, 
and is the conclusion of every verse. 

The will of the unfortunate Sir 


Lyncolle.” 


John Perrot, (chief governor of Ire- 
land) dated the 3d of May, 1592, is 
an evidence of the political impor- 
tance attached to “‘a rhyme,” in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and probably re- 
fers to Anglo-Irish ballads. 


“ And I take the Lorde of Heven and 
Erthe to witnesse,’’ writes Sir John, “ that 
I never receaved rhyme at the handes of 
Captain Woodhouse, written agaynst hir 
Majestie, as he most falselie alleadgeth, but 
upon wordes which he delyvered took 
order for the rhymer’s forthcomynge, 
which was done by the advise of some of 
hir Majestie’s counsaill. And I have given 
money to rhymers to sett forth hir Majes- 
tie’s most worthie praises, as by Maister 
Treasurer's of the warres accomptes will 
appere.”’* 


We are fully persuaded that much 
early Anglo-Irish song, if carefully 


Te 


* History of that most eminent statesman, Sir John Perrott, K. B. and Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, pp. 311, 312. London, 1728. 
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sought after, might be discovered. 
Ireland was the field on which almost 
all the bright spirits of the glorious 
Elizabethan age, first started into 
reputation. We know that youth is 
the season of poetic feeling—there- 
fore of song; and when we recollect 
how intimately Spenser, Raleigh, 
Sydney, Sir John Harrington, Ca- 
rew, and a host of other illustrious 
literary names are connected with 
the history of the country ; we can- 
not doubt, from the period at which 
they flourished, that many a “ trim 
madrigal,” and ‘ daintie sonnet,” 
were composed and indited by those 
sojourners among the Irishry. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find English song current in Ire- 
land. Simon, in his history of Irish 
coins, mentions that about the year 
1560, the coin which had been so 
debased during the three former 
reigns, was restored to nearly its for- 
mer purity and intrinsic value.— 
“‘ Whereupon an old poet of those 
days, made the following ballad,” 

** Let bone-fires shine in every place, 
Sing and ring the bells a-pace, 
And pray that long may live her grace, 

To be the good queen of Ireland. 

The gold and silver which was so base, 

That no man could endure it scarce; 

Is now new coyn’d with her own face, 
And made go current in Ireland.” 


And that English poetry was com- 
monly read and admired, even in the 
remote province of Connaught at this 
period, is evident from a passage in 
a letter of Sir John Harrington’s, 
dated from Trim, 1599. 
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“My Ariosto,” writes Sir-John, “has 
been entertained into Galloway, (Galway) 
before I came; when I got thither, a great 
lady, a young lady, and a fair lady, read 
herself asleep, nay dead, with the tale of 
it. The verse, I think, so lively figured her 
fortune; for as Olympia was forsaken by 
the ungrateful Byreno, so had this lady 
been left by her unkind Sir Calisthenes, 
whose hard dealing with her cannot be 
excused, no not by Demosthenes.” 


Several very old English ballads 
are still orally preserved in Ireland. 
Within our own knowledge we may 
particularly mention that entitled, 
the Jew’s Daughter, printed by Bishop 
Percy, in his Relics, and also by 
Jamieson. The version which we 
remember to have heard sung in our 
childhood, and which was called the 
Cruel Jew’s Wife, although it agrees 
with neither of those in print, resem- 
bles more closely that given by Ja- 
mieson. It is therefore not so re- 
markable, that the music of the old 
English ballad, which we maintain, is 
quite distinct from Irish, Scotch, or 
Welsh music, should also survive in 
Ireland. The style of these melo- 
dies can here perhaps be best explain- 
ed, by referring to the airs of the 
Beggar’s Opera. They are a beauti- 
ful tribe, and we have been surprised 
at the assertion, that there is no na- 
tional music peculiarly English. 

As an example of the old English 
ballad, still to be found orally pre- 
served in Ireland, we will quote a 
few verses from the Knight and the 
Chief’s Dauyhter,—a ballad which 
we do not remember to have met 
with elsewhere. 


“ ¢ Now steal me some of your father’s gold, 
And some of your mother’s fee,* 
And steal the best steed in your father’s stable, 
Where there lie thirty-three, 


She stole him some of her father’s gold, 
And some of her mother’s fee ; 

And she stole the best steed from her father’s stable 
Where there lay thirty-three. 

And she rode on the milk-white steed, 
And he on the barb so grey, 


Until they came to the green green wood, 
Three hours before it was day. 


‘ Alight, alight, my pretty colleen,+ 


Alight immediately ; 


For six knights’ daughters I drowned here, 
And thou the seventh shall be.’ 


A 
* Portion. It also means land, cattle, &c.—See Percy and Jamieson. 


tA girl—a name of fondness when applied to a woman, Colleen is written correcily 
Cailin, the diminutive of the Irish Cayle, a countrywoman, analogous to the Greck xaA" 


The word is probably an Irish interpolation. 
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‘Oh, hold your tongue, you false knight villain— 
Oh, hold your tongue,’ said she ; 

‘Twas you that promised to marry me, 
For some of my father’s fee.’ 


* Strip off, strip off, your jewels so rare, 
And give them all to me ; 

I think them too rich and too costly by far, 
To rot in the sand with thee.’” 


Another ballad of this class commences :— 


“Jt was a rich merchant in Ireland did 
dwell, 

He had a handsome daughter, and few 
could her excel, &c. ’ 


The Drowsy Sleeper, which still ex- 
ists upon a halfpenny broadside, 
where it is recommended as “a 
new song,’’—the Farmer’s Daughter, 
and the Roving Beggar Man, with 
many more, may readily be enume- 
rated as specimens of the old English 
minstrelsy popular in Ireland, and 
which certainly appear to merit pre- 
servation. But it is requisite that 
we should pass on rapidly to the 
commencement of the last century, 
to gain a position more generally in- 
teresting than those usually chosen 
by antiquaries. 

We cannot, however, leave the 
subject of Angio-Irish ballads, with- 
out calling attention to the simple 
and beautiful versification of one 
well known in the southern districts, 
under the name of the Restless Tree. 
As there are more than a dozen 
verses, it is impossible for us to 
quote it entire, and, therefore, we 
must content ourselves with giving 
the introductory portion : 

“ There grows a tree on yonder hill, 
O, go not near that fatal tree ; 
For tho’ the Summer wind is still, 
That tree like restless aspen will 
In motion ever be. 


And fruit upon that hill-tree grows, 
An apple of the brightest hue, 
Amid the green leaves like a rose, 
Its summer-painted cheek it shews, 

A pleasant fruit to view. 


But, O! ’tis bitter to the taste, 

As those can tell who dared to try; 
And year on year ’tis left to waste, 
For all pass by that tree in haste, 

Tho’ scarcely knowing why. 


I’ve heard the story of the tree, 
Sad story of a maid’s despair; 
And why its leaves continually 
Like aspen agitated be, 
And bitter fruit is there.” &c. 


Before we take the field with James 
and William, it may be as well that 
we should quote a sample of the spu- 
rious style of Irish song writing in 
the time of the Commonwealth, upon 
which the contemporary influence of 
the stage is as obvious as it is at the 
present day. To be convinced of this, 
it is only necessary to compare the 
Trish Masque of Ben Jonson with the 
following extract from a lyric, entitled, 
a Medley of the Nations, published in 
a collection of loyal songs written 
against the Rump Parliament, be- 
tween the years 1639 and 1661; and 
justly commended by D’Israeli, as 


* Curious Chronieles of popular feel- 
ing.” — 


** O hone, O hone, poor Teg and Shone, 
O hone, may howl and cry— 
St. Patrick, help dy country-men, 

Or fait and trot we dye; 
De English steal one hoart of Usquebagh, 
Dey put us to de sword in Dewguedagh,* 
Help us, St. Patrick, we ha no Saint at all but dee, 
O let us cry no more, O hone, a cram, a cree !” 


Thus was Irish song caricatured in 
England until the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, when an 
increased and increasing intercourse 
between the two countries caused 
the ignorance, which had been re- 


ceived as wit, to fall with surprising 
rapidity into popular disrepute. The 
celebrated and well-known song of 
Liiliburlero, published or republished 
in 1688, and the authorship of which 
Percy attributes to Lord Wharton, 


* Drogheda. 
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is among the last Anglo-Irish songs 
in which bad English is written for 
good Irish: d for th—as “‘ de” for 
** the,” “dis” for ‘‘this,’—sh for 
s—as “shoul” for “ soul, “ shaint” 
for “ saint,” &c. 
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In proof of the suddenness of the 
change, we will proceed to extract a 
lyric from The Court of England ; or, 
the Preparation for the Happy Coro- 
nation of King William and Queen 
Mary. 


“ Bub a boo!—Bub! oh hone, 


De broder of de son 


And de shild of mee moder de poor Teague undone ! 
Pull down mass-house and altar, 
And burn Virgin psalter, 

And make hang upon priest, and no friend cut de halter 


Of poor Jesuit. 


When Teague first came o’er 
To de Engeland shore, 
Wid six, seven, eight thousand Irish lads, all and more : 
Teague was promist good fashion, 
Great estate in de nation, 
Wid all London in his pocket, upon me shaulwashion,* 


By de Jesuit. 


But when de Boor Dutch 
Got Teague in his clutch, 
Stead of make great estate, and Chrees knows what much, 
Damn’d Heretick dogue, 
Made Teague a poor rogue, 
Turn’d him home to make starve, widout shoe or brogue, 


For de Jesuit. 


But I'll beg captain’s plaash 
Of de sweet eyes and faash, 
Of mee dear-joy Tyrconnel, his Majestie’s graash ; 
And fight like a hero, 
By mee shoul a Mack-Nero, 
Cut troat for Shaint Patrick, and sing Lilliburlero, 


As & contrast, and to show how 
completely the political revolution 
created a literary one, so far as re- 
garded popular Anglo-Irish song, 


For de Jesuit.” 


copy a verse or two (we take the 
first and last) from a ballad, entitled, 
The Reading Skirmish; or, the Bloody 
Trish routed by the victorious Dutch. 


we cannot, perhaps, do better than Printed for J. D.*+ in the year 1688. 
“ We came into brave Reading by night, 
Five hundred horsemen proper and tall, 
Yet not resolved fairly to fight, 
But for to cut the throats of them all: 
Most of us was Irish Papists, 
Who vow’d to kill, then plunder the town, 
We this never doubted, but soon we were routed— 
By Chrest and St. Patrick, we all go down. 
. ’ ” + * 


They call a thing a three legged mare, 
Where they will fit each neck with a nooze ; 
Then with our beads to say our last prayer ; 
After all this, to die in our shoes; 
Thence we pack to Purgatory : 
For us, let all the Jesuits pray ; 
Farewell, Father Peters, here’s some of your creatures, 
Would have you to follow the selfsame way.” 


* The Cockneyism is amusing. 


+ No doubt, the initials of Deacon, of Giltspur Street, who was the great London 
ballad-monger of the day. 
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In all the subsequent popular bal- 
lads of William’s time, the Irish are 
made to speak as an Englishman 
would, and the “ dis,” “ dat,” and 
«de,’”* completely disappear as 
national characteristics ; which are 
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confined to the appellations of— 
“‘ Teague,” “Tory,” and “ Dear 
Joys.” Thus in The Protestant Com- 
mander, or King William’s Departure 
for Ireland, to the tune of “ Let Ce- 
sar live long !”— 


“ The French and the Tories, King William will rout; 
From city to castle he'll course them about. 
We'll make the poor Teagues to quite change their tone, 
From lilliburlero to ah! hone—ah! hone.” &c. 


* * 


* * 


** An army we have of true Protestant boys, 
Who fear not the French or the Irish dear-Joys.”’ 


And again, in a ballad called—Undaunted Londonderry : 


“* Suddenly then we opened the gate, 

Sallying forth with vigour and might ; 

And as the truth I here may relate, 
Protestant boys did valiantly fight. 

Taking many chief commanders, 
While the sharp fray we thus did maintain, 

With vigorous courses we routed their forces, 
And many poor Teagues did meet with their bane.” 


The last line of the following verse runs— 


“ Thus Frenchmen and Tories met with their bane.” &c. 


The only English song of William 
the Third’s time which has preserved 
its popularity in Ireland to the pre- 


sent period, is that called the Boyne 
Water, and commencing— 


* July the first, in Oldbridge town, 
There was a grievous battle ; 
Where many a man lay on the ground, 
And cannons they did rattle.” &c. 


The preservation of the Boyne 
Water we have heard accounted for 
by the party spirit which since that 
battle has unfortunately existed in 
Ireland, and by the patronage which 
Orange associations have been pleas- 
ed to bestow upon the song. But 
we rather feel inclined to ascribe its 
popularity to the tone of independent 
feeling and manlike spirit which per- 
vades both the words and music. 
Rude as the original words are, we 
question if they will ever be popu- 
larly superseded by the more po- 
lished modern versification of Moore 
to the same air, and the polite con- 
ciliation of— 


“ As vanquished Erin sat beside 
The Boyne’s ill-fated river,” &c. 

But the broad question is—of the 
hundred—aye, two hundred Orange 
songs of William the Third’s time, 
which exist in our library on their 
original broadsides, ‘‘ why is the 
Boyne Water alone popularly remem- 
bered? We assert that its preserva- 
tion must be ascribed to its ‘‘ rough 
majestic force,” and that the stigma 
of party song has unjustly been cast 
upon it, by those who would endea- 
vour to supplant its vigour by their 
own weakness.t 

A collection of Irish Jacobite and 
Orange songs would be, in our opin- 


* “ De” for the, after being disused for more than a century, appears to have been 
revived in the Irish slang songs of 1800. Asin “ De night before Larry was stretched.” 
— De Groves of de Pool.” &c. 

+ These remarks must not be understood as intended to reflect upon Mr. Moore.— 
They arise directly from the remembrance of a Jacobite song, adapted to the same me- 
lody, and commencing— 

“ T heard great noise and joy of late, 
By some conceited author, 
Boasting of the gain and fame 
Of venturing o’er the water.”’ 
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ion, not only an interesting, but a 
valuable historical work. Some are 
whimsical enough,—others are use- 
ful as records of occurrences, at 
least the popular version of them ; 
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“ Our gracious king gave him five thousand pound, 





[June, 


and others again are by no means 
destitute of poetical merit. 

The following verse of one respect- 
ing the reverend defender of London- 
derry, will serve as an illustration. 


And out of the rebels’ lands, when they are found, 
He promises him five hundred pounds a-year, 
Which in short time will unquestionably appear. 
More of his valiant deeds and worth, what need we then to cry-a, 


And we might further produce— 
the Valient Souldier’s Misfortune, of 
which we give the first verse as a 
sufficient specimen. 


« Let all noble, stout commanders, 

Likewise soldiers, foot and horse, 

Both in England, Holland, Flanders, 
Now lament the heavy loss, 

Of a right renowned leader, 
Who did many fights maintain, 

The Duke Schomberg, gentle reader, 
He in Ireland was slain.” &c. 


When we said that some of the 
songs which would form part of this 
collection were not without poctical 
merit, we had a little ballad in our 
memory, about the admissibility of 
which a question might be raised. 
As the writer, however, shared the 
defeat at the Boyne with James, and 
as it alludes so pointedly to that 
event, or rather to the Treaty of Li- 
merick, we should be very unwilling 
to give itup. The author is known 
to be Captain Ogilvie, of the house of 
Inverquharity, who accompanied his 
deposed prince to France, where, 
compelled by his necessities, he en- 
tered the French service as a private 
soldier, and soon after was killed in 
an engagement on the Rhine. There 
has always appeared to us some- 
thing so inexpressibly affecting in 
this ballad, that we cannot refrain 
from printing it entire. 


“ It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland's strand ! 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


Since Walker George has made amends for Walker Obadiah ?” 


“ This mayor did Thomcore Castle free bestow 
On the corporation ; a precedent to show 


Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain ; 

My love and native land fareweel, 
For I maun cross the main, my dear, 
For I maun cross the main. 


I turned me right an’ round about 
Upon the Irish shore, 

An’ ga’e my bridle-reins a shake, 
With ‘ Adieu for evermore, my dear,’ 
With ‘ Adicu for evermore,’ 


The sodger frae the wars returns, 
The sailor frae the main ; 

But I hae parted frae my love, 
Never to meet again, my dear, 
Never to meet again. 


When day is gane an’ night is come, 
An’ a’ folk bound in sleep, 
O think on him that’s far awa’, 
The lee-lang night, an’ weep, my 
dear, 
The lee-lang night, an’ weep.” 


Such appears to have been the 
fondness of song in Ireland during 
the reign of William and Mary, that 
not only were achievements worthy 
of lyric celebrity chronicled in ballad 
fashion, but we find the annals of 
towns turned into rhyme, and the 
deeds of corporations recorded in 
immortal verse. Several Irish towns 
possess these ballad annals, carefully 
hoarded up by their local antiqua- 
ries; and it must be acknowledged, 
that they have preserved various cir- 
cumstances of local, and sometimes 
of historical interest. Thus of Li- 
merick we are told, that in 1401, 
Thomas Kildare was mayor, and 
that 


To his successors :—none like him we see, 
’Tis strange, "till sixteen hundred seventy-three.” 


In 1591 it is related, that 


“ Great Bryan O’Rourke to London now is sent; 
The removal of his head’s his punishment. 
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John Bourke, Lord Castle Connell, was basely slain 
By Captain Arnold Crosby :—for they twain 
Resolved to fight :—but Crosby stops—demurs— 
Prays Castle Connell to take off his spurs ; 
But as he stoop’d, yielding to this request, 
Crosby most basely stabbed him in the breast ; 
Gave twenty-one all dreadful wounds; base act! 
And Crosby’s only hanged for th’ horrid fact.” 
In 1634, 

“A man from Dublin came, ‘twas said a Scot ;— 
A patent for a ferry he had got 
*Twixt Limerick and Parteen—he did demand 
So much in money to be paid in hand, 
That the city with him refuses to deal ; 
Resolved a causeway to make for public weal 
Thro’ Monabraher bog: ‘twas this year done, 
And so the man away with his patent run; 
The disappointment operated so, 
He died by the way :—no more of him I know.” 


Cromwell’s death is thus briefly commented upon :— 


“ Oliver Cromwell, hurried to his woe, 
Justly rewarded with a quid pro quo.” 


And so on. 

The Ballad Annals of Limerick bring 
down the history of that city to 1680, 
and are repeatedly quoted from, and 
referred to, by Ferrar, in his History 
of Limerick, as ‘‘ Davis’s MS.” An- 
other production of this class was 
published by Mr. Douglass in 1794, 
with Walker’s and M‘Kenzie’s Dia- 
ries of the Siege of Londonderry, and 
has been styled the Armagh Manu- 


script, because found in the library 
of a gentleman in that city. In it 
the names of the gallant defenders of 
Londonderry, with a variety of mi- 
nute and interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the memorable siege of the 
town, which are not elsewhere to be 
found, have been recorded. The de- 
scription of a skirmish near Elagh 
will serve as an example. 


“* Near Elagh, in the parks, Murray came on 


The Irish army, led by Hamilton: 

Where he continued fighting till ’twas noon, 
When we were flank’d by the enemy’s dragoon. 
To beat off which, he chose five hundred men, 
With Captains Taylor, Moore, and Saunderson. 


Murray himself did the brave troops command, 
Who bravely did the foes’ dragoons withstand. 
Great Pusignan came boldly up to fight, 

But Murray quickly put him to the flight. 
Berwick and Pontee likewise wounded were, 
By valiant Murray and the brave Dunbar. 


Brave Major Bull did wonders in the fight, 

For he beat back the enemy on the right. 
Crofton and Bashford did much honour gain :— 
By Captain Noble multitudes were slain ;— 
From Lisnesked, in Fermanagh, he came, 

But now he’s Major Noble of the same.” &c. 


Itis generally, although erroneous- _ ceeded in the first instance, to point 


ly, supposed that Ireland was com- 
paratively passive in the cause of the 
exiled Stuarts; we are prepared with 
abundant evidence to prove the con- 
trary, but which it is unnecessary to 
produce, as our object is merely to 
illustrate the progress of Anglo-Irish 
song. And we, therefore, have pro- 


out those ballads, the political allu- 
sions in which satisfactorily establish 
the date of their composition; as, by 
a careful comparison of certain slight 
peculiarities, we believe little difficul- 
ty will be found in assigning, within 
ten or a dozen years, the correct date 
to contemporary compositions. We 
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will select from the multitude of songs 
in favour of the Stuarts, with which 
Ireland was literally inundated, mere- 
ly sufficient to explain our assertion. 
The first is evidently allied to the 
** Ballad Annal” style, from the in- 
different rhymes, although careful 
manner in which the names are cata- 
logued ; and therefore, it is evident, 
must have been written before the 
sudden and extraordinary influence 
of Swift’s easy versification upon po- 
pular song ;— it is entitled, ‘‘ A New 
Song, called the Sorrowful Lamenta- 
tion of Anthony Bulger, James Cos- 
tolow, Edward Quin, John Allen, 
Christopher Farrel, Edward Hig- 
gins, John Weasly, Peter Duff, Wil- 
liam Lyons, John Gaffany, Patrick 
Barnwell, Owen Connelly, James 
Barry, James Mathews, Thomas 
Mullan, Patrick Murphy, and James 
Shelvy, who were taken on board a 
sloop at the Bar of Dublin, on Fri- 
day, the 19th of this instant, Janu- 
ary, 1721-22, who were supposed 
to be listed for the Pretender, or 
some foreign Prince, contrary to Pro- 
clamation, and are confined in the 
barracks of Dublin. To the tune of 
Sarsefield’s Lamentation.” 


“ Good people all, we pray give ear, 
Our lamentations you shall hear, 
Now that we all confined be, 
For one that we did never see. 
Sing oh, oh, hone. 


Nor ever came it in our mind,— 
To seek for work we were inclined, 
Because that we could get none here, 
So fain would seek it far or near. 

Sing oh, oh, hone. 


But our designs were all in vain, 
For fortune drove us back again. 
And now we all confined are, 
Where we shall starve we greatly fear. 
Sing oh, oh, hone. 
Says Anthony Bulger to James Costolow, 
This is sad sorrow we undergoe, 
Yet God who knows that we are clear, 
I hope he will relieve us here. 
Sing oh, oh, hone. 
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There is Edward Quin, and John Allen, 

They cry, alas, how we have fallen; 

We are taken for offensive men, 

But yet we hope to get free again. 
Sing, oh, oh, hone. 


And thus the subsequent verses pro- 
ceed to recount the names which ap- 
pear at the head of the ballad. 

The genius of Swift called forth a 
host of imitators, and squib and 
song, and satire and lampoon, besides 
an extensive manuscript circulation, 
issued forth hourly from every print- 
ing press in Ireland. We must re- 
gret the impurity which alloys the 
sterling wit that sparkled in many of 
these productions ; ; but the school of 
Swift is too well known to require 
further notice at our hands. Its ef- 
fect however upon Irish popular song 
is remarkable, from the introduc. 
tion of extraordinary rhymes, and 
the facility of rhyming which may 
be observed in the songs written be- 
tween the years 1730 and 1750, even 
to an injurious superabundance.® 
Frequently too, a punning construc- 
tion may be detected. For instance 
in the Blackbird, a song of the forty- 
five as the Scotch call it, the rhymes 
are in every verse more than enough 
to satisfy the ear, and the seventh 
line of the last verse, contains with- 
in itself four rhymes, a jingle which 
injures the versification, In the 
fourth line of the same verse, there 
is evidently a pun on the word cause. 
We shall give the song entire, as it 
illustrates a favourite political ballad 
allegory, in the typification of the 
Pretender as a bird. This is to be 
found in many well-known songs, 
for instance, “The Cookoo’s a bonny 
bird,” in Hogg’s relics, and within 
our memory, a similar allegory was 
applied to Napoleon Buonaparte, in 
a ballad called the Green Linnet, 
which was sung in the streets of 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, about 
the time of his escape from Elba. 


“Tt was on a morning of sweet recreation, 


I heard a fair lady a making 


her moar a, 


With crying, and sighing, and sad lament: ation, 
She said, ‘ My dear blackbird has far away flown; 


® This is the more striking from the imperfect rhymes, and sometimes the total ab- 


sence of them, in the ballads of William’s time, when “slaughter and water” 
rally were considered as legitimate rhymes, to “ after,’’ 


“loss,” &c. 


gene- 


and even “ altar,”"—* horse,” to 


The merest assonance appears to have been sufficient. 
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He’s all my heart’s treasure, my joy and my pleasure, 
That I loved beyond measure of every degree ; 

And Ill turn rover, and cross the seas over 
To seek out my blackbird wherever he be. 


‘ With a gun on my shoulder, to make me look bolder 
And amaze the beholder, my course will I steer ; 
A white breast-knot wearing, and for his sake rearing 
The standard of Erin, when he does appear. 

Thro’ peril and danger, a bold hearted ranger, 
I'll travel a stranger, in every country, 

Still constant and kind, and courageous in mind, 
Till my blackbird I find, tho’ far distant he be. 


‘ Once in white England my blackbird did flourish, 
He was the chief flower that in it did spring ; 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 
Because that he was the true son of a king. 
In Scotland he’s loved, and fondly approved, 
Tho’ now scared away from his own rightful tree ; 
But his claim I’ll advance in Spain and in France, 
And seek out my blackbird wherever he be. 


* Now all birds of feather have mated together, 
To enjoy Spring weather, yet cheerless I rove ; 
For I seek late and early the bird I love dearly, 
Whose cause it is clearly the cause of my love. 
Should this my endeavour be blighted for ever, 
And hard fortune sever my blackbird from me, 
His fame I'll proclaim. His name who dares blame ? 
Good luck to my blackbird wherever he be.’ ” 


To the Pretender’s time, succeeded song or two, which appear to us to 
the Irish volunteer era of 1780, merit preservation, we will merely 
“« Arma virumque cano’’ was now the _ give a specimen before we proceed to 
motto of every patrioticbard; but as the dark year of 1797, and melan- 
we have only met with a satirical choly one of 1798. 


** And did you see, Lord Charlemont, Lord Charlemont, Lord Charlemont? 
And did you see Lord Charlemont ?—oh dear! oh dear! oh dears! 
He’s come to town, from the county Down, 
About the town he’s up and down, 
No man’s to be found of more renown, 
To review our volunteers. 


Ta-rang-ta-ra—the chivalry+—the chivalry—the chivalry, 
Ta-rang-ta-ra—ta-rang-ta-ra, the chivalry comes on, 
With housings grand, and helmets gay, 
That shine so of a sunny day, 
Ten thousand Frenchmen they would slay, 
As soon as they’d slay one.” —&c. 


In 1797, a baneful newspaper, first we believe was written by Dr. 
called the Press, was actively em- Drennan, of Belfast, and although a 
ployed in the publication of treason; production of considerable nerve, it 
in this paper some beautiful, although _ has, in our opinion, been too strongly 
highly seditious ballads were publish- | commended when spoken of, as the 
ed. We will copytwo ofthem; the “finest song ever written.” 


ERIN. 
To its own Tune. 


«* When Erin first rose from the dark swelling flood, 
God bless’d the green island, and saw it was good: 
The em’rald of Europe, it sparkled and shone 
In the ring of the world the most precious stone. 


* Lord Charlemont. + The popular term for the volunteer cavalry. 
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In her sun, tn her soil, in her station thrice blest, 

With her back towards Britain, her face to the West, 
Erin stands proudly insular on her steep shore, 

And strikes her high harp ’midst the ocean’s deep roar. 


But when its soft tones seem to mourn and to weep, 
The dark chain of silence is thrown o’er the deep ; 

At the thoughts of the past, tears gush from her eyes, 
And the pulse of the heart makes her white bosom rise. 


O, sons of green Erin, lament o’er the time 
When religion was war, and our country a crime ; 
When men in God’s image inverted his plan, 
And moulded their God in the image of man. 


When the int’rest of state wrought the general woe, 
The stranger a friend, and the native a foe ; 

While the mother rejoiced o’er her children opprest, 
And clasp’d the invader more close to her breast. 


When, with Pale for the body, and Pale for the soul, 
Church and State joined in compact to conquer the whole ; 
And as Shannon was stained with Milesian blood, 

Ey’d each other askance, and pronounced it was good. 


By the groans that ascend from your forefathers’ grave, 
For their country thus left to the brute and the slave, 
Drive the demon of bigotry home to his den, 

And where Britain made brutes, let Erin make men. 


Let my sons like the leaves of the shamrock unite, 
A partition of sects from one footstalk of right; 
Give each his full share of the earth and the sky, 
Nor fatten the slave where the serpent would die. 


Alas! for poor Erin, that some still are seen, 

Who would dye the grass red, from their hatred to green. 
Yet, oh! when you're up, and they’re down, let them live, 
And yield them that mercy which they would not give. 


Arm of Erin, be strong! but be gentle as brave! 
And uplifted to strike, be still reddy to save! 

Nor the feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause of, or men of, the Emerald Isle. 


The cause it is good, and the men they are true, 

And the green shall outlive both the orange and blue! 

And the triumphs of Erin her daughters shall share, 

With their full-swelling breasts, and their fair-flowing hair. 


Those bosoms heave high for the worthy and brave, 
But no coward shall rest on that soft-swelling wave ; 
Men of Erin, awake! and make haste to be blest, 
Rise—Arch of the Ocean—and Queen of the West.” 


The other is in commemoration of a satisfied, justly hanged as a rebel, 
Mr. Orr, who was tried, and convict- notwithstanding the flourish made 
ed of administering unlawful oaths by Curran about the matter in his 
for the formation of the rebellious as- speech, on the trial of the noted Pe- 
sociation, called “‘ United Irishmen,” ter Finnerty. 

and was accordingly, and we feel 


WAKE* OF WILLIAM ORR. 

“* Here our brother worthy lies, Write his merits on your mind ; 
Wake not him with women’s cries, Morals pure, and manners kind, 
Mourn the way that manhood ought ; In his heart, as on a hill, 

Sit in silent trance of thought. Virtue plac’d her citadel. 


ee 


# This word, which in England means a merry meeting, in Ireland is applied to the 
assemblage of relatives and friends around a corpse before interment, 
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Why cut off in palmy youth! 

Truth he spoke, and acted truth, 
Countrymen, ‘ UNITE,’ he cried, 
And died—for what his Saviour died. 


God of peace, and God of love, 
Let it not thy vengeance move ; 
Let it not thy lightnings draw ; 
A nation guillotin’d by law. 


Hapless nation, rent and torn, 

Thou wert early taught to mourn, 
Warfare of six hundred years! 

Epochs marked with blood and tears! 


Hunted thro’ thy native grounds, 
Or flung reward to human hounds; 
Each one pulled and tore his share, 
Heedless of thy deep despair. 


Hapless nation—hapless land, 
Heap of uncemented sand ! 
Crumbled by a foreign weight, 
And by worse domestic hate. 


God of mercy! God of peace! 
Make the mad confusion cease, 
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O’er the mental chaos move, 
Through it speak the light of love. 


Monstrous and unhappy sight! 
Brothers’ blood will not unite, 

Holy oil, and holy water, 

Mix—and fill the world with slaughter. 


Who is she with aspect wild, 

The widow’d mother with her child— 
Child new stirring in the womb! 
Husband waiting for the tomb. 


Angel of the sacred place, 

Calm her soul, and whisper peace ; 
Cord or axe, or guillotine, 

Make the sentence—not the sin. 


Here we watch our brother's sleep— 
Watch with us—but do not weep ; 
Watch with us through dead of night, 
But expect the morning light. 


Conquer fortune—persevere !— 
Lo! it breaks—the morning clear, 
The cheerful cock awakes the skies, 
The day is come—arise !—arise ! 


‘** Foeminis lugere honestum est : 


Viris meminisse. 


“ Ballymore, October, 1797.” 


The loyal songs of 1798 are very 
numerous, and many of them pos- 
sess considerable merit; but as they 
have been collected and published in 
various editions, and may be easily 


procured, we will only give one, 
which happens to strike our fancy. 
It is not difficult to discover that the 
“certain great statesman” alluded 
to, is Grattan. 


“ A certain great statesman, whom all of us know, 
In a certain assembly no long while ago, 
Declar’d from this maxim, he never would flinch, 
That no town was so loyal as Ballynahinch. 


The great statesman it seems had perused all their faces, 
And been mightily pleased with their loyal grimaces ; 
While each townsman had sung, like a throstle or finch, 
We are all of us loyal at Ballynahinch. 


The great statesman returned to his speeches and readings, 
And the Ballynahinches resumed their proceedings : 

They had most of them sworn, ‘ we'll be true to the Frinch,’ * 
So loyal a town was this Ballynahinch. 


Determin’d their landlord’s fine words to make good, 
They hid pikes in his haggard—cut staves in his wood ; 
And attacked the King’s troops, the assertion to clinch, 


That no town was so loyal as Ballynahinch. 


0’ had we but trusted the rebels’ professions, 

Met their cannons with smiles, and their pikes with concessions : 
Tho’ they still took an ell, where we gave them an inch, 

They would all have been loyal at Ballynahinch. 


With a song on the anticipated 
misfortune of the Union, from the 
pen of the witty Ned Lysaght, the 


godfather of our particular and 
esteemed friend, Lady Morgan,t we 
will conclude our hasty notice of 


® Hibernicé for French. 


+ Some years after, poor Lysaght addressed his godchild in the following characte- 
ristic verses, of which, if they were ever finished, only a fragment remains :— 


‘* The muses met me once not very sober, 
But full of frolic at your merry christ’ning ; 
And now, this twenty-third day of October, 
As they foretold, to your sweet lays I’m listening.” &c. 
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Anglo-Irish political song. Our li- 
mits do not even allow of our enter- 
ing upon the subject of Irish elec- 
tioneering, corporation, or political- 
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“ How greatly alarm'd is each Dublin cit, 
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party song, from each of which 
classes we might produce an abun- 
dant supply of broad sarcasm, boon 
companionship, or witty repartee.— 


That he’ll soon be transformed to a clown, sir : 
By a magical move of that conjuror, Pitt, 


Chorus. 


The country is coming to town, sir, 





Give Pitt and Dundas, and Jenky a glass, 
Who'd ride on John Bull, and make Paddy an ass. 


Thro’ Capel Street soon, as you'll rurally range, 
You'll scarce recognize it the same street : 

Choice turnips shall grow in your Royal Exchange, 
Fine cabbages down along Dame Street. 


Wild oats in the College won't want to be tilled, 
And hemp in the Four Courts may thrive, sir : 

Your markets again shall with mutton be filled, 
By St. Patrick, they’ll graze there alive, sir! 


In the Parliament-house quite alive shall there be, 
All the vermin the island e’er gathers ; 

Full of rooks as before, Daly’s club-house you'll see, 
But the pigeons won’t have any feathers. 


Our custom-house quay, full of weeds, oh, rare sport ! 
But the minister’s minions! kind Elves, sir, 

Will give us free leave all our goods to export, 
When we've got none at home for ourselves, sir. 


Says an alderman—‘ corn will grow in your shops, 
This Union must work our enslavement.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ says the sheriff, ‘for plenty of crops,* 
Already I’ve seen on the pavement.’ 


Ye brave loyal yeomen, dressed gaily in red, 
This minister’s plan must elate us ; 
And well may John Bull, when he’s robbed us of bread, 


Notwithstanding the pains which 
we have taken to point out the defi- 
ciencies of Mr. Weekes’s Shamrock, 
as an Irish national collection of 
songs, it may be objected to all that 
we have said, that the songs men- 
tioned by us, are of a political na- 
ture, and were therefore rejected by 
the discrimination of Mr. Weekes, 
as likely to prejudice the sale of his 
book, or to revive party animosities, 
which it were much better should be 
consigned with their records to ob- 
livion. 

To this, we, with our usual com- 
placency respond—Very well, Mr. 
Weekes ; we are willing to encoun- 
ter upon your own ground; to try 
strength with you “in Love or in 
Battle,” as the song has it :— 







hair closely cut. 


* Crops or croppies, was a proverbial term for the Rebels in 1798, who wore their 


Call poor Ireland, ‘ the land of potatoes.’ ” 





“ You never did hear, 
Of an Irishman fear, 
In love orin battle—In love or in 
battle.” Shamrock, p. 241. 


We are ready to pitch all politics, 
national and personal overboard, like 
a true British sailor when he clears 
for action ;—all politics, said we? 
No—all but high Toryism, which 
must be flying at the mast-head, if 
We mean to conquer.—And so here 
goes, with three cheers for old Ire- 
land—a broadside into the Sham- 
rock! Yet, hold, it were pity to 
sink such a cockleshell ; we must be 
merciful, and just give her captain a 
hail before we blow him to the—— 
Saints preserve us, we only meant to 
sink him; but taking pity on his 
craft, we raise our gentle speaking 
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trumpet, and thus address the Sham- 
rock, Captain Weekes :— 

« Halloa, hoy—Weekes, what did 
you do with the praises of Limerick?” 

No answer.—And so we turn round 
to Lieutenant Thomas Moore, who with 
mincing steps, and eye-glass in hand, 
is anxiously pacing the quarter-deck. 

—*Moore, do you recollect the song— 
written sev entyor eighty years ago, as 
the rhymes will prove, to the incom- 
parable melody of Molly Mackey O, 
—a gay wench, in her time, no 
doubt—before Rosa and Julia came 
in fashion. No such rhymes to be 
found now-a-days, thou gh you strain- 
ed hard for them with Chrystal and 
your Kiss’d All;* and after all made a 
bungling apology, which no rhyme 
ever yet written was worth.” What, 
no answer from the Shamrock ?— 
Shame, shame, and confusion to Ro- 
sa’s boy, that he has not long since 
claimed Molly Mackey O, on be- 
half of his patron, Jemmy Power. 





“ Oh! 
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what a dainty, sweet, charming town Limerick is, 
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Swearing and flogging are out of 
fashion, Moore, or, ’tarnation, if we 
wouldn’t give that fellow six dozen 
as soon as we'd look at the dog who 
said he ever saw an honester platter- 
faced Irishman than Jemmy Power 
of the Strand.—Hail again.— 

*‘ Halloa, Editor Weekes, do you 
know the melody Molly Mackey 
O? 5 lie 

No, you false-tongued Irishman, 
what should you know about it, or 
its immortality would long since have 
been ground to death on the barrel- 
organ. Let poor Weekes escape this 
time, but we’ll just fire a shot or two 
wide of him, as a warning. Is there, 
in his whole collection, one song to 
match with Dr. Mac Donald’s com- 
mendation of Limerick? Poor Mac 
Donald, he lost almost his whole 
practice by the song to be sure, but 
has he not purchased by it ‘‘ what 
gold could never buy?” our good 
word. 


Where neither sly, nor slippery slim trick is ; 
For true generosity, honour, fidelity, 
Limerick’s the town, ne’er doubt it—I tell it you. 


Toll de roll, &c. 


Of smart pretty fellows, in Limerick are numbers some, 
Who so modish are grown, that they think good sense cumbersome ; 


And lest they 


should seem to be queer or ridiculous, 


They affect not to value cither God or old Nicholas. 


Toll de roll, &c. 


You neighbours of Ennis, of Kerry, and Galloway,t 
Whose character, justly, is taken by all away; 

Come hither among us, we'll make honest men of you, 
For, in every respect, one of us is worth ten of you. 


Toll de roll, &c. 


Tho’ fame has given out, our shop-keepers have a cant, 

And in selling their goods they charge us extravagant; 

Yet I, the other day, heard an honest man swear it, 

That he never charged more than his conscience could bear it. 


Our wives behind counters, not saucy, nor slatterns are, 


Toll de roll, &c. 


For meekness, politeness, and breeding—they patterns are ; 
It would do your heart good, on the mall where they walk at eve, 
To see them so dressy, so flirtish, so talkative. 


We know the precise date of this 
song to be 1757, and does it not 
fully support our theory, respecting 
the perfection of the extraordinary 
rhymes introduced by Swift, into the 
popular English song of Ireland? 
We are able to produce several others 


+ Gal 





a 


* Vide in First Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies,—the song of ‘ Through Erin’s Isle.” 
way.—See Sir John Harrington’ letter. 


Toll de roll, &c.”’ 


to illustrate the progress of rhyme, 
during nearly half a century, from 
the merest assonance to superabun- 
dance, and the revelry of wanton- 
ness. But we have no idea of over- 
whelming the reader with illustra- 
tions, although we do not feel sa- 
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tisfied without his having something 
more than our bare assertion. And 
as the evidence is not easy of access 
to those who may feel inclined to 
question our opinion, we will print 
two or three songs which have not 
before received that honour, and 
merely refer to those which may be 
found in type. We may be wrong 
in estimating so highly the merits of 
the songs, which we are about to pro- 
duce : nevertheless we fearlessly chal- 
lenge Mr. Weekes, to find us their 
matches in his “green immortal 
Shamrock.”” And since accident has 
pitched us into the city of Limerick, 
can we do better than sally forth 
from its walls, and bound off into that 
sporting county? And can we have 
a better period for doing so, than that 
of its full glory of hospitality ; in the 
freshness and spring-time of Anglo- 
Irish civilization, when it was just 
recovering its natural fertility and 
vigour, after enduring the desolation 
consequent upon nearly a century of 
warfare? The period of our hunting 
match is marked with sufficient accu- 
racy, by the allusion in the last verse 
to Sir Robert Walpole; but as we 
will shew hereafter, its precise year 
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r By your leave, Larry Grogan,+ enough has been spoken, 
Tis time to give over your sonnet, your sonnet: 
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is fixed for 1735. Another lyric in 

commemoration of an Irish hunting 

match, (the Kilruddery,) is printed by 

Ritson,* to determine the exact dates 

of which, the writer left not to blun- 

dering commentators, for he tells us 

that— 

** In seventeen hundred and forty and four, 

The fifth of December, I think ’twas no 
more, 

At five in the morning by most of the 
clocks, 

We rode from Kilrudderry in search of a 
fox.” &c. 


Ritson, who by the bye as a song, 
which he has omitted to quote, tells 
us, Was— 

‘¢ A snappish and snarling elf, 

Who thought not small beer of himself.” 


Is pleased to commend “ the superior 
excellence of this composition to 
most others on the same subject,” 
and in his preface, where this obser- 
vation occurs, he offers some remarks 
on the subject of Irish song, to which 
we shall presently refer, should we 
not feel ourselves too much limited 
in space to allow of our doing so. 
We will therefore, without further 
comment, proceed to— 


Come, listen to mine, ’tis much better than thine, 
Tho’ not half the time was spent on it—spent on it. 


O ’tis of a buck slain in this very campaign, 


To lect him live longer ’twere pity, ’twere pity ; 


For fat and for haunches, for head and for branches, 
Exceeding the mayor of a city, a city. 


A council assembled—who'd think but he trembled ?— 
Of lads of good spirit weil mounted, well mounted ; 

Each with whip and with cap on, and spurs made at Ripon, 
To the number of twenty were counted, were counted. 


Off, a score we went bounding, sweet horns were sounding, 
Each youth filled the air with a whoop and hollo: 

De Burgh, were he there such sweet music to hear, 
Would leave his Cremona and follow and follow. 


Knockaderk and Knockaney, and hills twice as many, 
Saw us fly o’er their stone walls, and hedges and ditches : 
He skimmed o’er the grounds, but to baffle our hounds, 
Was ne’er yet in any buck’s breeches, buck’s breeches. 
Four hours he held out, most surprisingly stout, 
Till at length to his fate he submitted—submitted: 
His throat being cut up, the poor culprit put up, 
To the place whence he came was remitted—remitted. 


* Vol. ii. p. 184. Second Edition. 





+ A celebrated amateur piper, of the family of Grogans of Johnstoun, in county of 


Wexford. 
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A place most enchanting, where nothing was wanting, 
That poor hungry huntsmen could wish, sir—could wish, sir ; 


Tho’ our number was there, yet of delicate fare, 
For every man there was a dish, sir—a dish, sir. 


We fell too with fury, like a long-famish’d jury, 

Nor staid we for grace to our dinner—our dinner ; 
The butler a sweating, the knives all a whetting, 

The edge of each stomach was keener—was keener. 


O, the bumpers went round, with a beautiful sound, 

Chink, chink, like sweet bells went the glasses—the glasses : 
We drank king and queen, and each other fine thing, 

Then bumpered the beautiful lasses—sweet lasses. 


There was Singleton Cherry, and sweet Sally Curry, 

Miss Croker, Miss Blythe, and Miss Prittie—Miss Prittie ; 
And lovely Miss Persse, that subject for verse, 

Who shall ne’er be forgot in my ditty—my ditty. 


With a great many more, from fifteen to a score, 
O, had you but seen them together—together ; 
Such charms you'd discover, you’d pity the lover, 
And consider St. James’s, a feather—a feather. 


Long prosper this county, and high sheriff’s bounty, 
Where thus we indulge, and make merry—make merry ; 
For jovial as we are, we'll puff away all care, 


No less grave an authority taan a 
County History* informs us, that the 
song of ‘‘ By your leave, Larry Gro- 
gan,” was made upon Edward Cro- 
ker, of Rawleighstown,who was High 
Sheriff of the county of Limerick in 
1735, “ by the late Pierce Creagh, 
of Dangan, Esq.” 

Weekes introduces into his Collec- 
tion,—for what collection could at- 
tempt to pass muster for Irish with- 
out it?—the song of Ally Croker. 


“Let no nice sir despise the hapless dame, 


Because recording ballads chaunt her 
name,” — 


for she was, probably, the beautiful 
and admired sister of the High Sheriff. 
Weekes, however, contrives in the 
title and first line of Ally Croker to 
make two blunders, (p. 128): and it 
would be a natural inference, from his 
mode of spelling the poor girl’s name, 
that when ‘‘a frog he would a woo- 
ing go,” it must have been in search 
of an Ally Croaker. And where does 
he make her lover dwell?—the un- 
lucky lunatic!—but in ‘ Ballina- 
crazy.” Now it oddly enough hap- 


pens, an early copy of the new edi- 
tion of Boswell’s Johnson, by the right 
honourable gentleman of the beauti- 
ful and libelled name informs us, that 


To poor busy Robin and Fleury—and Fleury.” 





* Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor’s Limerick, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 50. 


the girl in question was the youngest 
daughter of John Croker, Esquire, of 
Ballinagard, in the county of Lime- 
rick, who died in 1717, aged 93. 
Therefore, the song may be presumed 
to have been composed about that 
date, and its extended circulation may 
be fairly ascribed to the popular no- 
velty of the rhymes—Irish in pronun- 
ciation as they essentially are. To 
correct Mr. Weekes, we print the 
first verse as it should run. 

“ There lived a young man in Ballinacasey, 
Who wanted a wife to make him uneasy ; 
Long had he sighed for dear Ally Croker, 


And thus the simple youth,t he bespoke 
her, 


Oh, Ally, Ally, dear Ally Croker, 
Will you, will you, marry me, dear Ally 

Croker.” —&c. 

We stop short in the adventures of 
Miss Alice Croker’s admirer, who, 
poor fellow, 

‘‘pawned his coat to the broker, 


Which lost him the heart of his dear Ally 
Croker,” — 





in order to relate a far more romantic 
story connected with the love songs 
of the county of Limerick about the 
middle of the last century. Being 
admirers of accuracy, we transcribe 
the following introductory particu- 
lars from the History of Limerick by 





t Weekes has “ gentle :’"—gentle and simple, rather opposite readings ! 
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Fitzgerald and Macgregor :* ‘‘ About 
a mile from Croom, situated on the 
Maig, is Cahirass House, with its 
finely-wooded park and plantations, 
belonging to David Roche, Esq. a 
descendant of the House of Fermoy.” 
And a note adds, “‘ There was once 
a chapel of ease here, belonging to 
the Carbery family, whose property 
it was. The chaplain falling des- 
perately in love with the daughter 
of Lord Carbery, and being dis- 
appointed, hanged himself in the 
chapel, which soon afterwards went 
to decay. This unfortunate lover 
had composed a song beginning with 
*At the Court of Cahirass there 
lives a fair maiden,’ which is still 
recollected by the country people.” 
According to another version of this 
tradition, which we have heard, the 
chaplain shot himself in the church- 
yard of Cahirass, when the song in 
question was found in his pocket. 
Unluckily, however, for the romance 
of this legend, the name Katey oc- 
curs as a rhyme in the first and 
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seventh verses of the song, and se- 
veral manuscript copies which we 
have seen, although they differ ma- 
terially in many lines, all retain that 
name. It is, therefore, difficult to 
reconcile the popular legend with the 
facts, that the only daughter of the 
first Lord Carbery was named Anne, 
the only daughter of the second Lord 
was Frances Anne, and the only 
daughter of the third Lord was 
Juliana.t But as the song is curi- 
ous—enjoys an extensive oral circu- 
lation—is unpublished, and was evi- 
dently written at the period to which 
it is ascribed, we think our readers 
will not grudge half a page for its 
exhibition. We have but one gene- 
ral remark to offer on this song, and 
that is with reference te the sixth 
verse, which forms a strange contrast 
with the strain of poetry in those 
immediately following; but inequa- 
lity of sentiment appears to be a 
strong characteristic of genuine Irish 
song in the English, as well as in its 
own language. 


* At the Court of Cahirass there dwells a fair lady, 
Of beauty the paragon, and she is named Katey ; 
Her lofty descent and her stately deportment 
Prove this lovely damsel to be for a King’s Court meant. 


There's many a great lord from Dublin has sought her, 
But that is not strange for a nobleman’s daughter; 

Yet if she was poor as the poorest of creatures, 

There’s no one her rival in figure or features. 


On a fine summer’s morning if you saw but this maiden 

By the murmuring Maig, as the green fields she strayed in ; 
Or thro’ groves full of song, near that bright flowing river— 
You'd think how imperfect the praise that I give her. 


In order arranged are her bright golden tresses, 

The thread of the spider their fineness expresses; 
And softer her cheek, that is mantled with blushes, 
Than the drift of the snow, or the pulp of the rushes. 


But her bosom of beauty—that the heart which lies under, 
Should have nothing of womanlike pride, is my wonder ; 
That the charms which all eyes daily dwell on delighted, 
Should seem in her own of no worth, and be slighted ! 


When Charity calls her, she never is weary, 

Tho’ in secret she comes with the step of a fairy ; 

To the sick or the needy profuse is her bounty, 

And her goodness extends thro’ the whole of the county. 


I felt on my spirit a load that was weighty, 

In the stillness of midnight, and called upon Katey ; 

And a dull voice replied on the ear of the sleeper— 

* Death!’ * Death!’ in a tone that was deep and grew deeper. 


*T was an omen to me—’twas an omen of sadness, 
That told me of folly, of love, and of madness; 

That my fate was as dark as the sky that was o’er me, 
And bade me despair, for no hope was before me. 


# Vol. i. p. 332. 


+ Lodge’s Irish Peerage, vol. vii. 
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O Katey, dear Katey, disdain not your lover, 

From your frowns and your coldness he cannot recover ; 
For if you but bid him his passion to smother, 

How fatal the day when we first met each other.” 


We will turn point blank from the 
ambitious love absurdity of this 
foolish chaplain, to the convivial 
songs of his ae Weekes supplies 
us with one ** Bumper Squire 
Jones”’ atta Ate or illustration, 
although he might have had his 
choice of either by turning to the 
memoir of Carolan in W alker’s His- 
tory of the Irish Bards, or Ritson’s 
Collection of English Songs; but no, 
this independent editor holds his 
own free course, and even supplies 
more than one new reading in the 
version which he has printed, in 
open defiance of rhyme and reason. 
Mr. Weekes, itappears, fancies ‘‘ pur- 
pose,” to be an excellent rhyme for 
“you more,” the jingle between which 
and ‘‘ humour’? we suppose offended 
his critical taste, and he therefore ex- 
ercises his editorial judgment in the 
substitution of 
“Twill well suit your purpose, for pray 

what would you more,” 


for the original, which runs thus— 


“?Twill well suit your humour, for pray 


what would you more.” 


This is the editorial improvement 
in the first verse; the second, third, 
fourth, and last, receive similar deli- 
cate touches, which may be readily 
discovered by collation with Walker 
or Ritson. But who will doubt, 
that chansons @ boire, to use the 
French term, exist abundantly in the 
island of good-fellowship, when even 
the pas storal and pathetic George Ogle 
has bequeathed us an anacreontic 
song i— 


“ Banish sorrow, grief's a folly— 
Thought, unbend thy wrinkled brow: 
Hence dull care and melancholy, 
Mirth and wine invites us now.’ 


’ &c. 


Ogle’s songs, or rather ballads, 
were written between the years 1770 
and 1790, and are remarkable for 
simple beauty; although injured by 
the affectation of such names as 
Strephon and Pastora. “ Molly 
Asthore,’”’ or “ Gramachree Molly,” 
commencing, ‘‘ As down by Banna’s 
banks I strayed,” and printed by 


Mr. Weekes, (p. 154) is still a popu- 





lar and admired song; and the 
Hermit of Killarney, omitted by 
Mr. Weekes, is also well remem- 
bered, and merits preservation. Ogle 
Was an accomplished country gentle- 
man, and represented the county of 
Wexford in Parliament; a county, 
by the way, which has a singular 
district, known as the Baronies of 
Forth and Bargie; where an Anglo- 
Saxon colony, settled at a remote 
period, has still, or at least until very 
recently, preserved its original lan- 
guage. 

General Vallencey printed a song 
in the dialect of this district, with an 
English version, which is too curious 
to be passed over without notice, 
and we will therefore copy a verse as 
a specimen of this ‘‘ Yold Zong,” or 
old song. 


“ Fade teil thee—xo lournagh co Ione—zxo 
ke aggee, 

Th’ weithest all curcagh, wafur, an cornee : 

Lidge w'ous ana milagh, tis gay an lou- 
thee ; 

Huck nigher—y'art scudden—fartoo xo 
hachee 2?” 

“ What ails you,—so melancholy, quoth 
John—so cross, 

You seem all snappish, uneasy and fretful : 

Lie with us on the clover, ’tis fair and 
sheltered ; 

Come nearer—you'’re rubbing your back 
—why so ill tempered ?”’ 

The subject of this song, which 
consists of fourteen verses, is a game 
at ball, called Camaan, or Hurley ; 
and Walter relates, with considerable 
spirit, how his son Thomas lost the 
game by aiming a strong blow at the 
ball, and missing it, he broke his bat 
against an emmet hill. It concludes 
with the following toast or drinking 
chorus : 

“ Zo bless all oure frends, an God zpeen ee 
plowe.” 

** So bless all our friends, and God speed 
the plough.” 

This production possesses many 
skilful and effective touches, and it is 
much to be desired that the min- 
strelsy of the people of Forth and 
Bargie should be preserved before it 
is too late. Mrs. Hall, who has re- 
cently favoured the public with some 
2R 2 
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clever sketches of Irish life, is, we 
believe, a native of one of these ba- 
ronies; she is a superior woman, 
and fond of her country; and we 
must humbly entreat of her to save 
this portion of its songs as relics 
most interesting and precious to the 
historian and antiquary. Itis ina 
philological point of view that we 
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urge the preservation of the Forth 
and Bargie songs. ‘“‘ Language,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ is the pedigree 
of nations.” 

The national sport of hurley, or 
hurling, is a favourite subject for Irish 
minstrelsy; we give two or three 
verses, as an example, of an unpub- 
lished Anglo-Irish song :— 


“ There’s joy thro’out the nation, and great congratulation, 
With wondrous acclamation, from the Liffee to the Lee, 
Without exaggeration, our goalers take their station, 

For the highest approbation—they have won the victory ; 
*T was in no combination, or field association, 
But in rural relaxation, on the plains of Onnabuoy. 


There was Fuan the chief of heroes, who high the ball in play rose, 
Tho’ long he’s gone to repose, and will never play again. 

There’s Don and Con the peerless, and Barry Oge the fearless, 
Since whom, we are left cheerless, could they have seen our men, 
They'd join the acclamation, and add their approbation, 

With my congratulation, to the boys of Onnabuoy. 


Were Homer the narrator, and Virgil a spectator, 

No praises could be greater, than were due this gallant corps ; 
For never did the Grecians, nor the Romans called Patricians, 
Exceed the stout Milesians, that defeated Barrymore. 

’T was in no combination, or field association, 

But in rural relaxation, on the plains of Onnabuoy.”* 


It was our intention to offer some 
remarks upon the genuine slang songs 
of Ireland, such as “ De night be- 
fore Larry was stretched,” —Lord 
Altham’s Bull,— De Groves of de 
Pool,—the Groves of Blarney, and 
several others of the same class, 
but we really have so much to say 
about them, that we cannot compress 
our observations into any reasonable 
space, and we must therefore re- 
serve our dissertation for another 
and a more convenient opportunity. 
Ireland has seldom had the good for- 
tune to be fairly represented. Mr. 
Weekes, for instance, puts himself 
forward as an editor of a national 
collection of songs, when it is evi- 
dent that he is perfectly ignorant of 
the subject. He talks, in his pre- 
face, of ‘‘ Ramsay, Ferguson, Tanna- 
hill, Burns, Hogg, Cunningham, and 
Motherwell,” but names not one 


writer of an Irish song. He tells us 
“‘ that Munster produces constantly 
more than average crop of very good 
lawyers and patriots; but of poets, 
few or none.”” How unluckily for Mr. 
Weekes does it happen that Munster 
is by far the most productive of the 
four provinces, both of potatoes and 
poets; so much so, that it has been 
addressed as 


“ Land of the great O — 
So famed for potato ;” 


and as “‘ Momonia, sweet dwelling 
of song.” But we have probably 
said enough at present for Mr. 
Weekes’s instruction in the new and 
amended edition which we hope to be 
favoured with, as we really like the 
shape and size, and type, and paper 
of his book very much, and think we 
have fairly earned a presentation copy 
in goodly binding. 


® Onnabuoy, (pronounced Onnabuy) or the Yellow Water, is a river of the county of 
Cork, which forms a creek on the west side of Cork Harbour. 















Mr. WorpswortTH is, undoubted- 
ly, a great man; and yet, is Mr. 
Wordsworth, in many respects, a 
small man. His indiscriminating 
and raving admirers are smaller men 
still. These three propositions make 
up a text, from which we mean to 
preach the following discourse. 

Well then, as our humour is per- 
haps somewhat wayward, we choose 
to begin with the last of these, that 
is to say, our intention is to com- 
mence with the smaller, and ascend 
gradually towards the greater; and 
this we do, no doubt, from the in- 
fluence of the bump of order upon 
our cranium, as well as that we may 
finish our discourse with some de- 
gree of éclat, and that we may re- 
ceive, with a good grace, a con- 
cluding benediction from all the in- 
telligent lovers of genuine poetry. 

And, first, it may be necessary to 
say something concerning the state 
of Europe, and the general condition 
of society, with regard to Mr. Words- 
worth and his poems. It will be 
remembered that the Lake poets be- 
gan their reign shortly after the 
French Revolution ; and it being one 
of their principles to praise one ano- 
ther, in order that the Germanised 
school, which they introduced, might 
be thought worthy of all acceptation, 
Mr. Wordsworth came upon the world 
with a ready prepared, though some- 
what sectarian reputation. ‘The spe- 
cies of poetry that he produced, as 
well as the premature eulogy of his 
friends, was well calculated to sup- 
port that sectarian spirit which was 
begotten by the “ school,” a spirit 
which has by no means passed away, 
but which has given rise to a cant in 
certain coteries, made up chiefly of 
sweet-mouthed babblers, concerning 
his poetry, which is really injurious 
to the fair reputation that Mr. Words- 
worth deserves. It would not be 
worth our while to notice this usual 
proceeding of small wits, who, unable 
to appreciate what is genuine or 
profound in poetical beauty, are sure 
to praise up the very faults of him 
whom they adopt for their idol; 
were it not that this folly and affec- 
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tation, by disgusting men of more 
penetration, keeps alive the contro- 
versy, and the sectarian spirit which 
Wordsworth’s poetry and his prose 
has raised, and unnecessarily with- 
draws the attention of many from 
what is well worthy of more general 
study. It is thus a common obser- 
vation, regarding the works of this 
poet, that their beauties are of too 
high an order for their ever obtaining 
much popularity, and their meaning 
too recondite and profound for any 
enjoying them but the elect few 
whose minds are of congenial depth 
and loftiness with the poet himself! 
It is easy to see the effect of this cant, 
raised at first as well by the unqua- 
lified eulogy of a few great names as 
by the nature of the poetry itself, 
upon all those ladies and gentlemen 
of exceeding poetry, for whose ex- 
clusive delight, no doubt, Mr. Words- 
worth was pleased to write, and who 
are pleased to be able entirely to re- 
lish what is too good for the rest of 
the world. 

It is really a thankless task to set 
about taking the conceit out of 
people, but what can we do, when 
they will worry us night and day 
with their foolish mouthing; and 
though a little conceit is a very plea- 
sant, and often harmless thing, and 
to understand that which is generally 
unintelligible, is a very high attain- 
ment; yet we, who are less bright 
in our intellects, must take the liberty 
to say our say too: which brings us 
to the second head of our discourse, 
namely, concerning that littleness of 
mind which, we are sorry to say, has, 
in our estimation, been shown by 
the great poet himself, and which 
has been a chief cause of the affec- 
tation we have noticed. Be it pre- 
mised, however, that we enter upon 
some controversy with such pro- 
found persons as some of Mr. Words- 
worth’s admirers, with an awful con- 
viction of the depth of our subject, 
as well as its exceeding importance 
to all coming generations, and, con- 
sequently, with great personal hu- 
mility as to our own wits—being, 
however, disposed to imagine that 
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we shall have many backers to our 
opinion among that obtuse portion 
of the world to which we unfortu- 
nately belong. 

Considering then the nature of 
things in general, upon the surface of 
this terraqueous globe, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the appearance of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry some twen- 
ty years ago, and the long prelection 
which accompanied it, connected as 
that remarkable occurrence evidently 
was with the French Revolution, and 
the other great events of the times, 
should have created a schism in the 
republic of letters, and caused an agi- 
tation among the small poets and the 
ignoramus literati, such as never was 
known, perhaps, since Homer’s days. 
Indeed, Martinus Scriblerus himself, 
who, as the learned Dean of Saint 
Patrick informs us, lived about the 
period of the Dunciad and the Battle 
of the Books, and before the French 
Revolution, never contemplated the 
possibility of an experiment upon so 
large a scale in the art of sinking 
in poetry, being made so near his 
own times, and so long prior, as is 
to be hoped, to the decline and fall 
of the British empire, as has cou- 
rageously been put forth in our day. 
We have, however, by the fortunate 
combination of circumstances, which 
has called us to the honour of being 
contemporaries of Mr. Wordsworth, 
had the advantage, and enjoyed the 
felicity of seeing the thing tried before 
our eyes; and have, withal, suffered 
various tribulations from its effects, 
which now brings us into some con- 
troversy with the controversialists, 
and obliges us, in our own defence, 
to sit down seriously, and calculate 
what all this babble has been about, 
and what the real value is of that 
poetic stuff which that great experi- 
ment has been the means of giving 
to the world. 

As to the experiment, the sysfem 
which Mr. Wordsworth formed for 
himself and tried upon this genera- 
tion ; the thing was not without bold- 
ness, if not originality, for a single 
gentleman dwelling among the lakes 
of the North, to attempt almost to 
invert the order of thought and the 
application of language, and to show 
that Homer, and Virgil, and Tasso, 
and Ariosto, and Spenser, and Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare, and all the 
others before him, understood very 
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imperfectly both the true language 
and the fit subjects for poetry, which 
it was reserved for him, Mr. Words- 
worth, to reveal to the children of 
men. It was somewhat meritorious 
also, we confess, to try what could 
be done by great simplicity of lan- 
guage in poetry, in opposition to the 
gaudiness and glitter of words, which 
is so generally, by small capacities, 
made the substitute for the real cre- 
ations or poetical compounds of ac- 
tual intellect. But, like all other sys- 
tem-makers, Mr. Wordsworth ruined 
the effect that he wished to produce, 
by carrying it too far; and the at- 
tempt to elevate the low in nature 
and the order of things, and to throw 
the halo of poetry round things es- 
sentially belonging to the merest 
prose of common life, was soon 
found to be a violation of all expe- 
rience, and as an experiment was an 
utter and often laughter-provoking 
failure. 

During the whole of his inter- 
course with the public, Mr. Words- 
worth, as we shall have occasion to 
show, has exhibited a littleness of 
mind very unworthy of the man who 
could breathe such poetic and lofty 
thoughts as may be found scattered 
up and down through the diffuse 
declamation of his larger pieces; and 
this littleness appears no where more 
conspicuous than in the formation of 
the system itself; for instead of having 
in his eye the great models of anti- 
quity, and in his thoughts the noble, 
the striking, or the intense in nature 
and humanity, he seems to have been 
moved tc the formation of his theory, 
by the obvious faults of Jittle minds, 
and in the spirit of opposition, to 
what is beneath the consideration or 
a great poet. He does not perceive 
too, that, in systematically avoiding 
the error of the barrenest minds, of 
straining for effect by means of in- 
flated phraseology, he was sure to 
fall into the opposite error of strain- 
ing for effect (for effect must be the 
end,) by a more obviously ridiculous 
mode, namely, by a diction unnatu- 
rally mean, and childishly simple. 
Butnot contentedwith beingasystem- 
monger to this extent, he must choose 
his subjects constantly from a class,— 
to which indeed the idea of simplicity 
may be attached,from the barren plain- 
ness which, in spite of all the efforts 
of a poetic mind is inherent in them, 
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and in respect of the persons, fromthe 
necessary ignorance which their sta- 
tion supposes ;—but so unassociable 
with any thing intellectual or ele- 
vated, that attempts to press them 
into the purposes of poetry, must, 
along with the superadded simplicity 
of the tone, end as it has done, not 
only in a failure, but in something 
absolutely ridiculous ; and in render- 
ing excusable all the sneers which 
have been heaped upon it. 

Besides, there is something not 
only bad, but infinitely little and pe- 
dantic, in a poet coming upon the 
world with an experimental volume 
of poetry, preceded by a long prolego- 
mena, to tell his reader what poetry 
is, and to persuade the amazed stu- 
dent into unbounded admiration of 
what is therein set before him, whe- 
ther it goes against his stomach or 
not. We would ask Mr. Words- 
worth’s raving admirers, if any other 
poet for which the world has any re- 
spect has ever been or could possibly 
be guilty of such paltry conceit and 
rawness as this. Will any lisping 
blue-stocking herself, dare to offer 
the supposition that Dante, or Mil- 
ton, or Shakspeare, or even poor 
unhappy Collins, would have bended 
from the throne of their confidence 
in themselves and in human nature, 
to condescend to hold a mean spirited 
argument with their readers about 
what poetry was, and to prepare 
them by a wordy, long-winded pre- 
lection, which the poet himself did not 
understand, for relishing the beauties 
which the system-maker had in- 
vented for the delight of mankind. 
Even Highland James M‘Pherson, 
when he foisted upon the world his 
high sounding rhapsodies, sent them 
forth to speak for themselves, and as 
well as the lad Chatterton, with his 
ingenious humbug, set their produc- 
tions adrift, and left the critics and 
commentators to fight and tear each 
other’s eyes out among themselves, 
which they did accordingly. 

But here Mr. Wordsworth sends 
forth in these last days, volumes of 
rhymes and reasoning from the north- 
ern lakes, and not only tells people to 
their faces that they must admire his 
poetry, but sets to at the end of the 
book, and abuses them heartily if 
they do not, or if they offer to find 
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the least fault with it, turns angry 
at the very idea of being dispraised, 
and becoming eloquent in his anger, 
calls them every thing that is bad, 
besides ignorant and impertinent— 
says that they are “‘ critics too petu- 
lant to be passive to a genuine poet, 
and too feeble to grapple with him” 
(ourselves excepted). ‘‘ Men, who 
take upon them to report of the course 
which he holds, whom they are una- 
ble to accompany—confounded if he 
turn quick upon the wing—dismayed 
if he soar steadily into ‘ the region ;” 
—men of palsied imaginations and 
indurated hearts ; in whose minds all 
healthy action is languid ;—who, 
therefore, feed as the many direct 
them, or, with the many, are greedy 
after vicious provocations ;—judges, 
whose censure is auspicious, and 
whose praise ominous!’’* 

Now only fancy for a moment the 
idea of any mind above that of a third 
rate country schoolmaster talking in 
this style; or try the monstrous sup. 
position of William Shakspeare setting 
under his mulberry tree in his garden 
at New Place, and writing long praises 
of himself, and scolding the world in 
such language as the above, because 
it, in his own case, preferred the works 
of sundry of his contemporaries who 
have since fallen into neglect, and 
because the wits of his time often 
laughed at, as well as with him. Or, 
suppose Milton to have been capable 
of issuing from the dignity of his 
very obscurity and poverty, in his 
own day, such miserable stuff about 
himself and his critics. Nay the 
very complainings of a great mind 
have a dignity in them, and a just re- 
ference to the known condition of the 
world in which they sojourn; and 
which, with all its grossness, has yet 
in reserve, as they know, a sure im- 
mortality for all who transcend the 
common spirits of any age. How dif- 
ferent the modest confidence of Spen- 
ser, who, committing his great poem, 
with ail its depth of allegory, to the 
fair perception of the wise, without 
any attempt to warp the judgment of 
his reader in his own favour, merely 
says, in imitation of the older poets— 


“ Goe forth my little boke,” &c. 


as the early edition of him has it, 
casting his works hopefully upon the 


* Essay Supplementary, p. 348, 
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flowing waters of the human intel- 
lect, cotemporary and to come, and 
confident that their merits would 
surely be found at last after many 
days. It is but fair however to 
state before we go further, that al- 
though all this stands on record to 
prove what we are animadverting 
upon, inthe latter edition of his 
works, the poet has greatly curtailed 
and qualified what we now allude to. 

But Mr. Wordsworth has not only 
been his own system-maker and poet 
under that system, but his own critic 
too, after taking upon him to in- 
struct the world as to what they are 
to understand by poetry. Nay he, 
even in the prelections alluded to, 
takes the word out of the mouths of 
coming posterity, who do not, as 
Swift would say, care one farthing 
about him, and favours the world in 
advance with the opinions that are to 
be passed upon him some thousand 
or two years after we are all dead and 
gone. This is very satisfactory cer- 
tainly, as coming from so compe- 
tent a judge as himself—* Justified,” 
he says in his preface to the ly- 
rical ballads, ‘‘ by a recollection of 
the insults which the ignorant, the in- 
capable, and the presumptuous have 
heaped upon these and my other 
writings, | may be permitted to anti- 
cipate the judgment of posterity upon 
myself; I shall declare (censurable, 
I grant, if the notoriety of the fact 
above stated does not justify me) that 
I have given, in these unfavourable 
times, evidence of exertions of this 
faculty” —that is the imagination— 
“‘ upon its worthiest objects, the ex- 
ternal universe, the moral and reli- 
gious sentiments of man, his natural 
affections, and his acquired passions ; 
which have the same ennobling ten- 
dency as the productions of men, in 
this kind, worthy to be holden in un- 
dying remembrance.” 

It must have been very galling for 
a man, who, musingand maundering 
among the lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, had wrought himself 
up to such a pitch of self-admiration, 
. to find certain critics, who are by no 
means to be despised, saying, after 
the favour he had conferred upon the 
world by his first publications, that 
this sort of thing ‘‘ would never do.” 
So in order to show the world that it 
was wrong, he publishes his lyrical 
ballads, saying, in another long- 
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winded discourse, what the blacking- 
makers contrive to get into two 
words, viz. ‘‘ trial’s all,”’ and then, 
when the patient reader has tasted 
and tried them, it is quite pleasant 
to find Mr. Wordsworth compla- 
cently prepared at the end of the 
volume with another address, under 
the name of a Supplementary Essay, 
in which the high-minded poet com- 
placently commences thus :— 

«« By this time, I trust that the ju- 
dicious reader, who has now first be- 
come acquainted with these poems, is 
persuaded that a very senseless outcry 
has been raised against them and 
their author,” &c. Very well, Mr. 
Wordsworth! If it is a senseless 
outcry, let it alone, and its very 
senselessness will be its own answer 
and antidote. And if you are as 
great a man as yourself and your 
sectarian defenders would have us be- 
lieve, you would sit unmoved on the 
throne of your own conscious lofti- 
ness, looking with perfect contempt 
upon the raisers of the senseless out- 
cry—to whom you would scorn to 
throw a condescending word, instead 
of preaching away to the “ judicious 
reader” in this ridiculous manner, 
as if he did not know what he was 
reading, and as if any lecturing of 
yours, would wheedle him into ad- 
miration of what went against his 
stomach. Really, Mr. Wordsworth, 
the judicious reader is not at all 
obliged to you for gratuitously teach- 
ing him his alphabet in this obtrusive 
manner. 

But we will readily grant to the 
unreasonable admirers of Mr. Words- 
worth, who have afilicted us into the 
penning of these remarks; that if he 
had not, in his straining after origi- 
nality encumbered himself with his 
foolish system, that he has a mind 
capable of producing poetry of a very 
high order, and has produced it, in 
spite of his affected simplicity, and 
the wilful bathos of his subjects. 
Still he has attempted more than he 
has been able to execute, from griev- 
ously mistaking both his own pow- 
ers, and what could be done by any 
one within the bounds of his absurd 
system. Hence the just charge 
against him, of pervading affectation, 
maudlin sentimentality, mysticism, 
and sheer absurdity, besides the 
childish dawdle and drawl of his 
constant wordiness—may be sup- 
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ported by instances from his works 
which could never have found a place 
in the acknowledged productions of 
a poet of true greatness, nor have 
been tolerated by himself, without 
the infatuation of attachment to a 
system which he pertinaciously ad- 
heres to merely because it is his own. 
But let us have an instance or two 
to illustrate the beautiful effects of 
this babyish simplicity in poetry, 
struggling constantly, as it does, 
with an extravagance of thought as 
well as expression, which indicates, 
as clear as language can, some un- 
accountably contradictory qualities 
really inherent in the mind that 
could produce it, and how self-con- 
ceit and obstinacy will blind a truly 
poetic character to faults which the 
least unbiassed taste must perceive. 
We select an extract from”a poem, 
entitled the “‘ Power of Music,” a 
very good subject for poetry no 
doubt, and worthy of the high ta- 
lents of a great bard. But when 
Mr. Wordsworth wishes to employ 
his muse on a high subject, he scorns 
to treat it in any common way. He 
must do it with some originality, 
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and so—adopting the sensible plan 
of Martinus Scriblerus—the man in 
whose person he chooses to show off 
the wonderful power of that goddess, 
who “ drew an angel down,” from 
the very spheres, is no other than a 
begging fiddler, and the scene of his 
exhibition of music’s power is the 
common street, namely, Oxford- 
street, London, where he fiddles 
away to a crowd of children, pren- 
tices, newsmen, lamp-lighters, por- 
ters, and idle women, so as to beat 
blind Allick, the volunteer fiddler, 
hollow, or the best musician that 
ever scraped in Bagnigge Wells or 
Saint Giles’s. This beautiful poem, 
on the “ Power of Music,” which 
begins “ An Orpheus ! an Orpheus!” 
and says that the beggar, with his 
violin, “‘ works” so on the un- 
lightened ‘‘ crowd,’ that “he fills, 
with his power, all their hearts to 
the brim,” and himself, as he stands 
among them, like the moon, that 
keeps shining on the whole, “ isa 
centre of light,” (although the poor 
fiddler is as blind as a beetle,) goes 
on to describe its hero, thus— 


‘« That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height, 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would? oh, not he! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree.” 


What a delighted body this big 
fiddler must have had? ay, and, like 
Lear, as Mr. Wordsworth poetically 
means, every inch a fiddler! and 
then, the idea of the music stirring 
in him like wind, or the wind stirring 


in him like whistling music, is really 
sublime. But, let us go on to a de- 
scription of the elegant audience of 
this Orpheus, which our poet con- 
descends upon in the next verse : 


“ There’s a cripple who leans on his crutch; like a tower 
That has long leaned forward, leans hour after hour !— 
A mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound, 

While she dandles the babe in her arms to the sound.” 


It would be a great curiosity to see 
acripple leaning on a crutch like a 
tower. But the next and concluding 


verse of this hymn, on the power of 


music, is quite sublime, if one could 


understand it: 


** Now, coaches and chariots roar on like a stream; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream: 
They are deaf to your murmurs—they care not for you, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue!” 


We have heard that nonsense has 
been defined to be that which puts 
one to a puzzle whether to deny or 
to affirm; but we think this beats 
ordinary nonsense out and out, for 
we are quite willing both to deny and 
to affirm, if that would serve to make 
sure, but such sublime balderdash as 


theabove, would require an entire new 
theory of nonsense, which perhaps 
Mr. Wordsworth will favour us with 
in his next prelection upon poetry. 
As to the acts and deeds of this dig- 
nified illustrator of the power of 
music to the twenty dreaming souls 
in a dirty street in London, where 
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the coaches are roaring like a stream, 
and the whole poem thereanent, we 
would not give one verse of plough- 
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man Burns about his fiddler, for a 
volume of this insane mouthing— 
such as 


* The Deil cam fiddling through the town, 
And danced awa with the Exciseman ; 
And ilka wife cried, Auld Mahoun, 


I wish you gude luck o’ your prize, mat 


Now, here is both fiddling and dan- 
cing too, and one can understand 
both the manner and drift of it—but 
who would waste words over such 
inane stuff ? 

In speaking further of the faults of 
Wordsworth, as a poet, and, in some 
respects, a master mind, we must, in 
fairness, advert to his great want of 
judgment, so frequently showing it- 
self by unsuccessful strivings after 
depth and originality. Observe, in 
the following extract, how he labours 
to do something great, and how, as 
in twenty other cases, he only ac- 
complishes mere nonsense. It is all 
about a “ narrow glen,” where Os- 
sian is said to be buried, and which, 
it seems, is more silent than silence 
itself : 

* A convent, even a hern.it’s cell 

Would break the silence of this dell: 

It is not quiet, it is not ease ; 

But something deeper far than these: 

The separation that is here 

Is of the grave; and of austere 

And happy feelings of the dead: 

And, therefore, was it rightly said 

That Ossian, last of all his race ! 

Lies buried in this lonely place.” 

We are not accustomed to think 
that the dead have any particularly 
delighted feelings, when buried in 
narrow glens. But this is an austere 
matter, that has, it seems, been re- 
vealed to Mr. Wordsworth, for the 
benefit of his poetry ; and if he could 
only certify its truth to the world, 
the churchyards would soon be quite 
deserted. How different from this 
wretched straining about—it is not 
this, and it is not that—but some- 
thing that he knows not what,—is 
the simple and truly poetic idea of 
the Jewish Psalmist, regarding the 
negative state of the dead, as ex- 
pressed in the fourth Psalm, and 
thus rendered in the unpretending 
“* metre” of Sternhold and Hopkins : 
“ Because those that deceased are 

Of Thee shall no remembrance have ; 

And who is he that shall to Thee 

Give praises, lying in the grave ””’ 


This is a truly solemn and touch- 
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ing reflection, with an object far dif- 
ferent from the mere effort of an am- 
bitious poet to give an unaccount- 
able idea of the silence of a secluded 
glen. But it is thus that, in nu- 
merous instances, Mr. Wordsworth, 
while professing to abandon ambi- 
tious language, and all advantages of 
loftiness of subject, for the avoidance 
of stultification and the purification 
of poetry, becomes so bombastic 
himself in his efforts to be poetical 
after a new method, that he loses all 
meaning, and makes laughter at him 
be checked, by unwilling lamenta- 
tions over the almost wilful follies 
of a great man. 

With regard to the “‘ experiment” 
upon the simplicity plan, we believe 
his ardent admirers themselves are 
very dubious of its success; and many 
of them are ready to join in the laugh 
that its unworthiness of a mind of any 
greatness has caused, to those who 
know little of Mr. Wordsworth’s poe- 
try, but by the foolish examples of its 
effects, in many of his pieces, which 
have been freely quoted in ridicule of 
it. We abstain, therefore, from ex- 
tracting the usual silly passages that 
he has unfortunately committed to 
paper and print, with a hardihood 
which looks like perfect infatuation 
in a mind possessing the real powers 
which Mr. Wordsworth’s, after all, 
actually does; and shall obtain a 
double illustration of what we mean, 
both as to his systematic faults, and 
that mixture of carelessness and af- 
fectation, which so much detract from 
the value of his general writings,— 
from one of the most lauded of his 
lyrical ballads, viz. the really pretty 
one entitled, ‘‘ We are Seven,” and 
the pervading thought of which is 
profoundly poetical and pathetic. It 
begins thus :— 

“a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death?” 

The thought of this, though mere- 
ly natural to a gentle and meditative 
spirit, is, from its philosophical tone, 
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and its perfect elegance and ease of 
expression, quite delightful, especially 
as a commencement to its own plea- 
sing illustration in the little poem it- 
self. But it goes on,— 


“| met a little cottage girl, 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl, 
That cluster’d round her head. 
She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ;— 
Her beauty made me glad.” 


Now, does not the thinking reader 
feel hurt and disappointed, as he goes 
on, at the dawdling, nursery rhyme 
commonness of the thoughts which 
succeed the simple elevation of the 
first verse, and, in particular, at the 
lame and impotent affectation of the 
closing line of what we have quoted. 
This is exactly the sort of thing that 
does not make us at all glad, but quite 
sorry, that a man like the poet should, 
so often as he does, throw in such silly 
lines as the above, and even whole 
verses and pages, either to express a 
puerile simplicity which is not poe- 
try, or carelessly to make up his 
rhyme. See with how much dignity 
he begins another poem :— 

“ Fair Ellen Irwin, where she sate 
Upon the braes of Kirtle, 
Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorn’d with wreaths of myrtle. 

Young Adam Bruce beside her lay ; 

And there they did beguile the day 

With love and gentle speeches, 

Beneath the budding beeches.” 


And nought else this babbling teach- 
es, but that next verse must end with 
breeches ; for, in spite of all your 
watching, this rhyming trash is catch- 
ing, and it is really quite respect- 
able to poetise so delectably !—** For 
Heaven’s sake!” cries the reader, 
** spare this miserable nonsense ; for 
if the man that trifles with the pub- 
lic in this way is really a poet, he 
must be afflicted with some strange 
decrepitude of mind, or his conceit of 
himself and his system must occa- 
sionally deprive him of reason, else 
he would not put his name to such 
disgraceful stuff!” 

But, as before hinted, his extrava- 
gant admirers pretend to see beauties 
in his very faults, and to make out a 
hidden meaning out of the merest 
raving, which the poet himself, who 
wrote it, never could pretend to un- 
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derstand. In fact, this is the great 
secret of their adoration; for their 
minds, forsooth, are so acute, and 
their feelings so intense, that they 
can expound what, to common sense, 
is a perfect riddle; which, even if it 
meant as much as they say, is wilful- 
ly and affectedly mystical, and far- 
fetched, and Balaamish, in what little 
meaning can be attached to it. Pass- 
ing by numerous passages that are too 
unintelligible in their depth even for 
the eulogic commentaries of his sworn 
admirers, we will take a passage, or 
rather a whole poem—for it is placed 
by itself—the meaning of which is 
not only to them as clear as day, but 
which is extolled as quite wonderful 
for its richness of poetic thought, and 
intense and, in fact, unspeakable 
depth of meaning. Although the poem 
stands by itself, and is without title 
prefixed, yet we are to know, from 
the penetration of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
admirers, that it is a sequel to the 
other deep poems that precede it, and 
is about one Lucy, who is dead. From 
the table of contents, however, we 
are informed by the author that it is 
about “‘ A Slumber ;” for this is the 
actual title which he has condescend- 
ed to give it, to put us out of pain as 
to what it is about. But let us have 
this admired morgeau :— 


‘ 


A slumber did my spirit seal, 
I had no human fears : 

She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now—no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees !”’ 


Now good Mr., or Miss, or Mrs. 
Reader, you are doubtless a “ judi- 
cious reader,”” as Mr. Wordsworth 
would have you, and as such you are 
of course in raptures with the above 
beautiful poem. But if you are not 
in raptures with it, then we can tell 
you you are not a judicious reader ; 
and Mr. Wordsworth’s admirers 
would pinch you and pull your hair, 
for not being in raptures with what 
they tell you ought to put you in an 


ecstasy. It is the thoughts, Mr. 
Reader, it is the deep meaning of every 


word of this that is to touch you to 
the quick. The lady is dead, you 
must know, a good while agone, and 
the gentleman is in a slumber, or a 
dream about her ; and that is the way 
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he comes to have those deep thoughts, 
about her, which, if you don’t admire 
and join in praising, you are an in- 
sensible brute, a perfect swine! and 
not fit to live; and that we tell you to 
your face! Don’t you see that the 
rolling lady being dead cannot “feel,” 
as Mr. Wordsworth profoundly says 

that she has unfortunately not the 
Jeast “‘ motion” now, nor “ no 
force,” because, as we said, she is a 
dead woman, and “ neither hears 
nor sees”—a ‘“‘ thought” by the bye, 
which could never have occurred to 
any one when speaking of the de- 
funct, but the original mind of Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

As for our own part, we candidly 
confess ourselves to be, in regard to 
this and some other pazsages of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry, very much like 
Peter Bell’s ass, whose long ears, as 
our poet elegantly says— 

* With motion dull, 
Turn’d on the pivot of its skull.” 


For, although we have tried all we 
could to get into a rapture, we still 
find ourselves quite donkeyish and 
stupid, and not at all that judicious 
reader that Mr. Wordsworth would 
desire. But that is no reason why 
our reader, should not have found out 
the beauty of this poem, or why he 
may not next find the philosopher’s 
stone andthe elixir vite, which surely 
cannot long remain a secret to the 
profound minds who revel in the de- 
lights of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry. 
As for the next stanza, wherein the 
defunct lady is so poetically repre- 
sented to be, till this day, rolling 
round and round with the twirling 
globe, once every twenty-four hours, 
along with rocks, and stones, and 
other hard substances; the thought 
has, we lament, made no particular 
impression upon us, excepting that 
it seems to us far-fetched and af- 
fected. But let the lady roll away 
—rocks, and stones, and trees, and 
all! 

We would not thus dwell upon the 
faults and imperfections of a genuine 
poet, enough having been probably 

said on the subject long ago; but 
from the tendency of the worst, ble- 
mishes in his works being turned into 
supposed beauties, and even receiving 
admiration in the cant of indiscrimi- 
nate worship, from the simple cir- 
cumstance of their being sanctioned 
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by a great name. Moreover, we ap- 
prehend that Mr. Wordsworth has 
even deceived his followers more than 
he has done himself, in the extrava- 
gant admiration which such as Mr. 
Hazlitt have heaped upon that affect- 
ed piece of maudlin mysticism, Hart 
leap well, and other: things of the 
same stamp, the beauty that they 
pretend to see in which, they may 
well say, will never be extensively 
acknowledged by the world. Nor 
will the world, who are capable of 
admiring the greatness and appro- 
priate depth, as well as grace of the 
older and more vigorous poets, ever 
be brought to relish the nursery- 
rhyme simplicity of his lyrical pieces, 
or to sympathize with his cant in re- 
ference to the feelings of his peasant 
characters, about happy thoughts, 
happy dreams, happy sounds, &c., or 
that affected trifling with the public 
which could make him write and print 
such a line as— 


“ Happy, happy, happy John !” 


It is well, however, for Mr. Words- 
worth’s future reputation, that the 
merit of a poet is estimated only by 
his best pieces, which time will pre- 
serve and treasure for coming admi- 
ration ; while, if his foolish admirers 
will allow, the same great sifter of 
pretensions will gradually weed out 
those pieces which at present weigh 
it down from soaring as it ought, and 
will deliver it from the indiscriminate 
praise of many whose ill judged 
eulogy tends to bring its very merits 
into question. But this leads us at 
length to the third and most pleasant 
head of our discourse. 

That Mr. Wordsworth will, by fu- 
ture generations, be admired as a great 
and an original poet, notwithstanding 
all that he himself and his sectarian 
friends have done to the prejudice of 
his fair fame in his day, is, we think, 
without a question. Though, in his 
larger pieces, the intensity of his en- 
thusiasm, and the loftiness of his 
aims, have often led him, as before 
hinted, into mysterism and a w ordy 
straining ; yet these qualities, in 
which his very faults have originated, 
distinguish him above all the poets 
of his time, or perhaps any other 
time, giving occasionally a depth to 
his moral apprehensions, and drawing 
from him more of purely poetic and 
pathetic thoughts, than any poet 
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before him has, with thesame origina- 
lity of mould and of manner, given 
to the world. We have no objection 
even to grant to his admirers that 
these distinctive qualities in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry may be, to a 
certain extent, considered as the esta- 
blishing of a new school and style in 
his art, the proper study of which 
may open up new sources of intel- 
lectual delight, and cause men to dive 
deeper than has been done hitherto 
into those metaphysical emotions 
which so interestingly exhibit the in- 
tense connexion between the imagi- 
nation and the heart in the more lofty 
orders of humanity; and which, in as 
far as we can explain them, seem to 
give breath and soul to the impres- 
sive features of external nature. Of 
this kind are some of the thoughts 
which he associates with the simple 
apprehensions of his rustics, such as, 
in the solemn poem of Michael— 


« from the boy there came 

Feelings and emanations,—things which 
were 

Light to the sun and music to the wind.” 


And, speaking of the mountaineer, in 

the pedestrian tour among the Alps, 

he says— 

“ Moves there a cloud on mid-day’s flaming 
eye? 

Upwards he looks—‘ and calls it lux- 
ury.’” 


But there are far finer things than 
these in his great, though short effu- 
sion, called Laodamia, and in some 
of his sonnets, which carry in them 
the very soul of poetry, but which, 
were we to begin quoting, we should 
not easily know where to stop. It is 
a seductive subject to speak about 
this great poet and his works, and we 
would not add to what has already 
been said of him, but that we have 
hardly ever found him spoken of but 
in a sectarian spirit, which we think 
unfavourable both to the fame of the 
poet and to the more extended study 
of his works ; both of which we would 
gladly see promoted. We would not 
say so much either, concerning the 
affected cant of his indiscriminate ad- 
mirers, did they not exalt to the 
highest such poems as Hart leap well, 
(vide Hazlitt and the like,) which 
we affirm will never give real pleasure 
to any but those whose minds are dis- 
torted by something which is not 
nature or correct feeling. In speak- 
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ing, however, upon the commendable 
qualities of Mr. Wordsworth, we 
must add our say regarding his great 
poem of the Excursion, which shall 
include perhaps all that, aside from 
the babble of his sectarian admirers, 
need be remarked of his general cha- 
racter. 

We think that the gist of the whole 
argument regarding Wordsworth’s 
poetical character is, that he is an en- 
thusiast, and that of a bolder and more 
perfect kind than poets generally are. 
That he has all the want of know- 
ledge of the common world, and all 
the disregard of common judgments, 
which is a property of enthusiasm, 
with all the self-love and wilfulness 
which grows out of an enthusiastic 
mind, deeply and constantly employed 
in feeding upon its own perceptions 
and luxuriating in its own medita- 
tions with reference to external nature 
and internal sentiment. Hence his 
faults, as well as his greatest beau- 
ties, are essentially those of an enthu- 
siast; and while that quality is charge- 
able with what we think his silliness, 
yet by the freedom and confidence 
which it has given his mind, it is the 
great parent of his originality, and 
the grand cause of his loftiness and 
his profundity. But, like most of the 
older meditative writers, he sets down 
in poems, such as the Excursion, all 
his thoughts, as they occur; and there- 
fore the weak and the obscure must 
be taken with the highest breathings 
of the enthusiasm of his mind; and 
though, like the rapt prophets of old, 
who cried in the wilderness of times 
and things which they themselves un- 
derstood not, when they spake as they 
were moved; or like him who in Pat- 
mos was lifted up in the spirit into 
“the empyreum,” he sometimes 
strives to embody into words things 
which perhaps “‘ cannot be uttered ;” 
yet in these wrestlings with the mys- 
tic spirit of poetry, he has uttered 
sayings which will hold his memory 
precious to all the lovers of the pure 
and the intense in thought or emo- 
tion, as long, perhaps, as the human 
heart and imagination can feel and 
create. 

Yet must it be admitted that the 
Excursion is not in strict language a 
poem, but a rambling series of poetic 
thoughts and pathetic pictures, un- 
finished and without obvious con- 
struction. It is simply a great frag- 
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ment; yet if we turn from the con- 
sideration of its imperfect shaping, 
and can dwell with the poet upon the 
fresh features of nature, and the deep 
aspirations of the affections, so finely 
meditated upon through it, we shall 
scarcely regret the absence of the ac- 
credited attributes of a well-con- 
structed poem. The most forward 
and canting praisers of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry are evidently unable 
to relish him or to follow him in his 
highest flights, else they would never 
talk about him in a way, that be- 
comes from their mouths perfectly 
ludicrous. They do not fix their ad- 
miration upon that which is most 
admirable in him, for they are inca- 
pable of seeing it. The moments of 
emotion in an enthusiastic mind like 
Wordsworth, are precious and touch- 
ing; but those babblers know them 
not. The fancy of the poet wanders 
among misty hills, and chases the 
sweeping clouds; or, following the 
mazes of the torrent, leaps with it 
from steep to steep, and there buries 
itself in the forest, where the woods 
echo to its almost supernatural voice, 
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and every leaf seems to answer its 
poetic questionings, and every bird 
sings love-lays more lofty and far 
more pious than Tasso’s purple-billed 
songster, which sung in human lan- 
guage, but seemed to know only what 
was good and blissful that God had 
created on the earth. His is the spirit 
within, which is ever more or less 
moved with what the universe itself, 
in language known only to poets, com- 
municates to it. Nature to Words- 
worth is like the shell applied to the 
ear of the child, which, as he beauti- 
fully says, murmurs mysterious whis- 
perings, which reaches at once its 
simple heart, and in “ sonorous ca- 
dences,”’ like the imagined roar of the 
distant ocean, imparts ‘“ authentic 
tidings”’ of invisible and awful things. 
But we must close these observa- 
tions, and we do so by quoting from 
the Excursion the creed of the poet, 
sufficient of which we have in the fol- 
lowing passage; and it is truly the 
creed of a poet and of an amiable 
mind ; and is, after all, the most suit- 
able, perhaps, to the weakness as well 
as the circumstances of humanity. 


“ We live by admiration, hope, and love, 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 


But what is error? 


* Answer he who can !’ 


The Sceptic somewhat haughtily, exclaimed, 
Love, Hope, and Admiration—are they not 
Mad Fancy’s favourite vassals? Does not life 
Use them, full oft, as pioneers to ruin, 


Guides to destruction ? 


Is it well to trust 


Imagination’s light when Reason’s fails, 
The unguarded taper when the guarded faints ? 
Stoop from those heights and soberly declare 
What error is; and, of our errors, which 
Doth most debase the mind, the genuine seat 
Of power, where are they? Who shall regulate, 
With truth, the scale of intellectual rank ? 
The Shepherd lad, who in the sunshine carves 
On the green-turf a dial—to divide 
The silent hours ; and who to that report 
Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt 
His round of pastoral duties, is not left 
With less intelligence for moral things 
Of gravest import. Early he perceives 
Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the Sun of Truth he can apply, 
That shines for him, and shines for all mankind.” 


When those, who are incapable of 
judging of such as Wordsworth, shall 
have ceased to feed their vanity by 
babbling in his praise; and those 
who ought to read him shall study 
him more dispassionately : when time 
and taste shall have winnowed out 
from the rich wheat of what he has 


Excursion, p. 177. 
given to the world, the chaff under 
which it is at present hidden, or by 
which it is heavily encumbered—pos- 
terity shall admit, ‘‘ without contro- 
versy,” that Wordsworth is a great 
poet, and shall consider his best 
poetry as invaluable. 
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DISAGREEABLES. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
“ For four things the earth is disquieted, and five which it cannot bear.”’—Acur. 


Tuts world is a delightful place to dwell in, 
And many sweet and lovely things are in it; 
Yet there are sundry, at the which I have 
A natural dislike, against all reason. 
I never like a Tattor. Yet no man 
Likes a new coat or inexpressibles 
Better than I do—few, I think, so well: 
I can’t account for this. The tailor is, 
A far more useful member of society, 
Than is a poet.—Then his sprightly wit, 
His glee, his humour, and his happy mind 
Entitle him to fair esteem. Allowed. 
But then, his self-sufficiency.—His shape 
So like a frame, whereon to hang a suit 
Of dandy clothes. -His small straight back and arms, 
His thick bluff ankles, and his supple knees, 
Plague on’t!—’Tis wrong—I do not like a tailor. 
An oLp Bive-stock1ne Marp! Oh! that’s a being, 
That’s hardiy to be borne! Her saffron hue, 
Her thinnish lips, close primmed as they were sewn 
Up by a milliner, and made water-proof, 
To guard the fount of wisdom that’s within. 
Her borrowed locks, of dry and withered hue, 
Her straggling beard of ill-condition’d hairs, 
And then her jaws of wise and formal cast ; 
Chat-chat! chat-chat! Grand shrewd remarks !— 
That may have meaning—may have none for me. 
I like the creature so supremely ill, 
I never listen, never calculate : 
I know this is ungenerous and unjust : 
I cannot help it; for I do dislike 
An old blue-stocking maid, even to extremity. 
I do protest I’d rather kiss a tailor! 
A creepy Eater! He is worst of all. 
The gormand bolts, and bolts, and smacks his chops : 
Eyes every dish that enters, with a stare 
Of greed and terror, lest one thing go by him. 
The glances that he casts along the board, 
At every slice that’s carved, have that in them, 
Beyond description. I would rather dine 
Beside an ox, yea, share his cog of draff; 
Or with a dog, if he’d keep his own side ; 
Than with a glutton on the rarest food. 
A thousand times I’ve dined upon the waste, 
On dry-pease bannock, by the silver spring. 
O, it was sweet—was healthful—had a zest ; 
Which at the paste, my palate ne’er enjoyed! 
My bonnet laid aside, I turned mine eyes 
With reverence and humility to heaven, 
Craving a blessing from the bounteous Giver ; 
Then grateful thanks returned. There was a joy 
In these lone meals, shared by my faithful dog, 
Which I remind with pleasure, and has given 
A verdure to my spirit’s age. Then think 
Of such a man, beside a guzzler set ; 
And how his stomach nauseates the repast. 
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** When he thinks of days he shall never more see, 
Of his cake and his cheese, and his lair on the lea, 
His laverock that hung on the heaven’s ee-bree, 

His prayer and his clear mountain rill.” 
I cannot eat one morsel. There is that, 
Somewhere within, that baulks each bold attempt; 
A loathing—a disgust—a something worse : 
I know not what it is.—A strong desire 
To drink, but not for thirst. ’Tis from a wish 
To wash down that enormous eater’s food— 
A sympathetic feeling. Not of love! 
And be there ale, or wine, or potent draught 
Superior to them both, to that I fly, 
And glory in the certainty that mine 
Is the etherial soul of food, while his 
Is but the rank corporeal—the vile husks, 
Best suited to his crude voracity. 
And far as the bright spirit may transcend 
Its mortal frame, my food transcendeth his. 

A Crepitor! Good heaven, is there beneata 

Thy glorious concave of cerulean blue, 
A being formed so thoroughly for dislike, 
As isa creditor? No, he’s supreme, 
The devil’s a joke to him! Whoe’er has seen 
An adder’s head upraised, with gleaming eyes, 
About to make a spring, may form a shade 
Of mild resemblance to a creditor. 
I do remember once.—’Tis long agone, 
Of stripping to the waist to wade the Tyne— 
The English Tyne, dark, sluggish, broad, and deep ; 
And just when middle-way, there caught mine eye, 
A lamprey of enormous size pursuing me! 
L what a fright! I bobb’d, I splashed, I flew! 
He had a creditor’s keen ominous look, 
I never saw an uglier—but a real one. 
This is implanted in man’s very nature, 
It cannot be denied. And once I deemed it 
The most degrading stain our nature bore : 
Wearing a shade of every hateful vice, 
ingratitude, injustice, selfishness. 
But I was wrong, for I have traced the stream 
Back to its fountain in the inmost cave, 
And found in postulate of purest grain, 
It’s first beginning.—It is not the man. 
The friend who has obliged us, we would shun, 
But the conviction which his presence brings, 
That we have done him wrong. A sense of grief 
And shame at our own rash improvidence : 
The heart bleeds for it, and we love the man 
Whom we would shun.—The feeling’s hard to bear! 

A BLUSTERING Fettow! There’s a deadly bore, 
Placed in a good man’s way, who only yearns 
For happiness and joy. But day by day, 

This blusterer meets me, and the hope’s defaced! 
I cannot say a word—make one remark, 

That meets not flat and absolute contradiction— 
I nothing know on earth—am misinformed 
Onevery circumstance. The very terms, 

Scope, rate, and merits of my own transactions 
Are all to me unknown, or falsified, 

Of which most potent proof can be adduced. 
Then the important thump upon the board, 
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Snap with the thumb, and the disdainful ‘ whew!’ 
Sets me and all I say at less than naught. 


What can a person do ?—To knock him down 
Suggests itself, but then it breeds a row 
In a friend’s house, or haply in your own, 
Which is much worse ; for glasses go like cinders ; 
The wine is spilled—the toddy.—The chair-backs 


Go, crash ! 
And marked contempt. 
There’s nothing will. 


No, no, there’s nothing but forbearance, 
If that won’t bring him down, 
Ah! can the leopard change 


His spots, or the grim Ethiop his hue? 

Sooner they may and nature change her course, 
Than can a blusterer to a modest man : 

He still will stand a beacon of dislike. 

A fool—I wish all blustering chaps were dead, 


A Book written by this veteran au- 
thor deserves at least respect and 
attention. In our second volume, 
(p. 381 to 396) we have already given 
an elaborate analysis of Mr. God- 
win’s genius, a detailed account of 
his works of fiction, and some argu- 
ment as to his philosophical opi- 
nions. We then hoped that Mr. 
Godwin’s reason would, ere long, 
emancipate itself from the tyranny of 
a blind fatalism, and find refuge in a 
supreme intelligence. It is strange, 
but true, we have been disappointed. 
We have yet to accuse him of want 
of Faith. Mr. Godwin’s mind is a 
moral phenomenon—some inveterate 
prejudice has prevented it from yet 
developing itself in this most eleva- 
ted degree of progression—it has not 
yet arrived at this point of perfection. 
This old man shews sufficiently large 
experience of the world that now is, 
but wants, even at this late stage, 
glimpses of the world to come. That 
faculty, whichis the evidence of things 
not seen—is not awakened in his 
soul. Of him it cannot be said, as 
said Waller of old age— 


“ The soul’s dark cottage, battered and 
decayed, 

Lets in new light by chinks that time hath 
made : 

Stronger by weakness, wiser, men be- 
come, 

As they draw near to their eternal home.” 
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GODWIN’S THOUGHTS ON MAN,* 


* Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries ; interspersed with some 
By William Godwin. 


That’s the true bathos to have done with them. 


The proofs of what we have as- 
serted commence with the beginning 
of the volume now under review. 
«‘ We have every reason to believe,” 
says Mr. Godwin, “‘ that the mind 
cannot subsist without the body ; 
at least we must be very differ- 
ent creatures from what we are 
at present when that shall take 
place.”—p. 8. Now, we know that 
the body after death subsists with- 
out the intelligent mind which before 
informed it. Does the mind, then, 
which appears to be absent, exist no 
longer? Mr. Godwin indeed, as- 
serts at the conclusion of this essay, 
(the first) ‘‘ the superior dignity of 
mind over body.” ‘‘ This,” says he, 
“we persuade ourselves, shall rest un- 
injured by the mutations of our cor- 
poreal frame, and undestroyed by the 
wreck of the material universe,” p. 15. 
This, however, may be only a per- 
suasion, and not the truth; and, if 
it’ is the truth, how does it consist 
with the axiom that ‘‘ the mind can- 
not subsist without the body?” 

Let us, nevertheless, do justice to 
Mr. Godwin’s sentiments. He tells 
us, p. 101,2— 

“* Various obvious causes might be se- 
lected, which should be calculated to give 
birth to the feeling of discontent. 

* One is, the not being at home. 

“I will here put together some of the 
particulars which make up the idea of 
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home in the most emphatical sense of the 
word. 

‘* Home is the place where a man is 
principally at his ease. It is the place 
where he most breathes his native air: his 
lungs play without impediment; and every 
respiration brings a pure element, and a 
cheerful and gay frame of mind. Home 
is the place where he most easily accom- 
plishes all his designs: he has his furni- 
ture and materials, and the elements of 
his occupations, entirely within his reach. 
Home is the place where he can be un- 
interrupted. He is in a castle which is 
his in full propriety. No unwelcome 
guests can intrude, no harsh sounds can 
disturb his contemplations: he is master, 
and can command a silence equal to that 
of the tomb whenever he pleases. 

“ In this sense every man feels, while 
cribbed in a cabin of flesh, and shut up by 


the capricious and arbitrary injunctions of 


human communities, that he is not at 


home.” 

We are desirous of allowing to 
Mr. Godwin the full benefit of this 
passage. Ifthe mind has not here a 
home, has it a home elsewhere: Mr. 
Godwin may mean to suggest that it 
has, though he appears afraid of as- 
serting it. He may also reconcile it 
with the axiom on which we have 
animadverted, by conceding to a be- 


lief in the Resurrection of the Body, 
which will then be a Resurrection of 


gloomy interval 
Godwin would hold 


Mind—but, in the 
between, Mr. 


something more than “a Sleep of 


the Soul.””’ He must contend for 
its non-subsistence, for these are the 
terms of his axiom—‘‘ The mind can- 
not subsist without the body.’ 

Now we are philos _ rs as well 
as Mr. Godwin—have thought as 
profoundly, commenced as early in 
life as he the task of thinking for 
ourselves ; and have since exercised 
much diligence in ascertaining what 
others have thought on these most 
important subjects in Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. 
it now—that we have thus spent 
ourselves in these researches ; for 
upon us the ends of the world have 
come, and now is the time when 
these treasures of meditation and ac- 
quisition may be made available for 
the general good. 

Mr. Godwin informs us 
preface, that he was told that no- 
thing coming from the press will 
now be welcomed, unless it presents 
itself in the express form of amuse- 
ment. ‘* He who shall propose to 
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himself for his principal end, to draw 
aside in one particular or another 
the veil from the majesty of intel- 
lectual or moral truth, must lay his 
account in being received with little 
attention.’ Mr. Godwin adds, very 
rightly—‘‘ I have not been willing 
to believe this, and I publis h my 
speculations accordingly.” We re- 
peat that Mr. Godwin is right in 
this. The time has arrived when 
all the accumulations of ages in the 
regions of mind, every discovery, 
whether physical or netaphysical, 
will be demanded by the present 
age to be produced for the service 
of man. ‘That intellect that has 
not ventured into ‘‘ dim-discovered 
tracts,’ will be found wanting in 
these days of perpetual endeavour 
and enterprise. Nothing that has 
been performed by intellect shall be 
lost—nothing that it has projected 
shall be ultimately useless. Man 
has not laboured in gem: the 
harvest is at hand—lo! the fields 
are white already to the harvest. 

In this enlarged view we are glad 
that we come thus prepared to the 
task demanded of every intellectual 
mind in this eventful era of the 
world’s progression. But we are 
also glad, on Mr. Godwin’s account, 
that we can cope, and successfully, 
with one of the giants of the years 
of our boyhood, and, it may be, do 
something towards correcting some 
error which time has unfortunately 
rather confirmed than softened—tre- 
move some prejudice, which we, born 
at a subsequent period, happily es- 
caped,—and, by placing the subject 
in a more advanced light, flash the 
certainty of conviction even upon 
the mind of one grown old in a 
negative philosophism, which, at 
best, should only be considered a 
schoolmaster to introduce the sin- 
cere enquirer to a better and more 
enlarged range of opinion. 

Verily, to be carnally minded is 
death! Yet how thin is the par- 
tition which separates death from 
life! Mr. Godwin will be surprised 
at the ease with which his erroneous 
axiom may be corrected. The mis- 
take is simple—he has adopted the 
converse of a proposilion for the 
proposition itself. We point it out, 
because it is a common error with 
all who argue from the sensible to 
that which transcends experience. 
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Paley made the same mistake in his 
famous doctrine of expediency—he 
took hold of the wrong end of the 
stick—he began at the opposite pole 
to that which he should have com- 
menced with, and never got to the 
end of his journey all his life-long. 
«‘ Whatever is expedient is right,” 
said he. He should have said, 
“‘ Whatever is right is expedient.” 
The greater would have included 
the less—but the less strives in vain 
to take in the greater. Right has a 
wider sphere than expediency, and 
expediency, therefore, is altogether 
inadequate to become a rule of right, 
and before it can become identified 
with it, right must become the rule 
of expediency. Of the same kind is 
Mr. Godwin’s error. The proposi- 
tion, of which he is content with the 
converse, is truly this—‘‘ Body can- 
not subsist without mind.”’ 

Mind is the origin of, and before, 
all things. Mind is eternal. By it 
matter is ordained, and from it re- 
ceives form. It is necessarily pre- 
supposed in every state and kind of 
existence, and without it nothing 
can be conceived to have been made 
that was made. Mind is, therefore, 
necessary to the very being of body. 
Lord Monboddo, in his ancient me- 
taphysics, pursued this subject at 
very great length, and though he in- 
dulged in some strange metaphysical 
vagaries, he was right in this and 
many other things to which he de- 
voted his patient and extraordinary 
genius. In that which appears his 
wildest chimera, there is neverthe- 
less a basis of truth, and important 
truth too, on which it is founded. 
But this by the way. Mind, he 
contends, is that which moves, and 
body that which is moved. He dif- 
fers, he tells us, so much in opinion 
from those philosophers, who think 
there is nothing else but body, that 
he holds there is not, in the whole 
Universe, as far as our knowledge 
extends, any body without mind! 
Mind, therefore, according to the 
philosophy which he had been 
taught, pervades the universe, mixes 
with, and informs every body in it, 
and produces all the various motions 
by which the system of nature is 
carried on. 

——— “ Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractus yu 


mavis, ceelumqne 
profunduin.” 
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And again— 
“ Totamque, infusa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 
miscet.”’ VIRGIL, 


The Divinity he conceived to be 
pure energy; and it is by acting and 
energizing that everything in nature 
partakes, more or less, of divinity. 
Nothing, therefore, is dead or sense- 
less, but all full of life and motion. 
Mind, he conceives, is either medi- 
ately or immediately the cause of all 
motion. By motion he means only 
that kind of motion which consists 
of change of place or situation, and 
which, as he shews, is peculiar to 
body ; and in the definition of mind 
he includes—first, the rational and 
intellectual ;—secondly, the animal 
life ;—thirdly, that principle in the 
vegetable, by which it is nourished, 
grows, and produces its like, and 
which, therefore, is commonly called 
the vegetable life;—and, fourthly, 
that motive principle which he un- 
derstands to be in all bodies, even 
such as are thought to be inani- 
mate. 

Now, it is not necessary that we 
should adopt this division of mind; 
it is sufficient that we admit the ge- 
neral principle. Berkeley has shewn 
that, without a percipient mind, 
matter would have no existence. It 
could not be known to exist, with- 
out an intelligence to know it.— 
Without intelligence it would not 
only exist in vain, but its existence 
is perfectly inconceivable; and Mr. 
Godwin himself is willing to admit, 
nay, insists upon the fact, in his 
Essay (the best in the volume) on 
Astronomy, that our knowledge of 
the material Universe is modified by 
the constitution of our mind, and that 
the causes of our sensations are not 
like to the sensations themselves. 


** Sound is the result of a percussion of 
the air. Colour is produced by the reflec- 
tion of the rays of light; so that the same 
object, placed in a position different as to 
the spectator, but in itself remaining unal- 
tered, will produce in him a sensation of 
different colours, or shades of colour, now 
blue, now green, now brown, now black, 
and so on. This is the doctrine of New- 
ton as well as of Locke.’’—p. 380. 

Insisting as he does upon the theory 
of Berkeley, our readers will, doubt- 
less, be surprised that Mr. Godwin 
did not fall naturally upon the true 
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proposition, instead of its converse. 
We have already pointed out, in our 
former article, the reason of this pe- 
culiarity in Mr. Godwin’s mind.— 
He seems to want the 
combination. His opinions serve 
his end well enough in the part in 
which they are introduced to enforce 
a particular argument, but he never 
thinks of referring them as general 
principles to all argument whatso- 
ever, to which they may be appli- 
cable. The basis of each essay is 
thus too narrow and particular—of 
too specific a nature—a little plot se- 
lected to build a nice pretty theory 
upon, not an extended quarry hewn 
out by the hand of Nature, from 
which the experienced artist might 
extract abundant veins of richest 
marbles, and 
“ To general sight 

Produce those permanent and perfect forms, 
Those characters of heroes and of gods, 
Which from the crude materials of the 

world 
His own high mind created.” 


The defect of mind, however, 
which we have thus implied, Mr. 
Godwin has evidently endeavoured to 
correct in the present volume; but 
we suspect his mental habits are too 
fixed to submit to alteration at this 
late hour. 

We are not surprised that one who 
made mind dependent on body should 
refer the phenomena of genius to or- 
ganization. This is the next topic 
with which Mr. Godwin’s readers 
are presented in an essay, intituled, 
Of the Distribution of Talents. We 
must enter our protest against this 
poor way of considering the subject. 
Not to organization but the strength 
of the will must such phenomena be 
referred. All genius consists in the 
energy of the will. A strong will, in 
union with a vivid imagination, are 
the constituents of that extraordinary 
manifestation of mind, in any par- 
ticular direction which we call genius 
—a strong will, with a boundless 
and unconquerable sympathy for 
knowledge. It is an inherent wis- 
dom seeking for constituent know- 
ledge, and attracting all towards it, 
as all things that have life, whether 
vegetable or animal, attract the ex- 
ternal elements to subserve the pur- 
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pose of their sustentation and growth. 

We have recorded these opinions 
before,* but, in this paper we shall 
enlarge upon them. 

With the freedom of this will, we 
may not suffer anything to interfere. 
Genius is the result of the exercise 
of that freedom; and its develop- 
ment is dependent upon attention, 
and the means of education included 
in particular circumstances. 

It is not necessary that this or that 
organ be differently prefigured by na- 
ture in different men; nor is it ne- 
cessary to suppose a peculiar orga- 
nization, whether intellectual or phy- 
sical, to account for the original 
tendency of the attention required. 
It is sufficiently accounted for bya 
mental act of volition or choice. “ It 
is only one man,” said Dr. Johnson, 
«has more mind than another ;” to 
which may be added, that it is de- 
termined, in some particular direc- 
tion, by an act of volition exercised 
upon the accidents of individual des- 
tiny; for we know nothing of ge- 
nius, but in its development; of the 
mere aptitude, of the natural mani- 
festation, we take no note. 

Mr. Godwin is a necessarian. He 
tells us that the rule is a good one, 
which instructs us to “ think with 
the learned, and talk with the vul- 
gar.” Thus, the most learned as- 
tronomer talks of the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, and forgets, in his 
ordinary discourse, that the earth is 
not for ever at rest, and does not 
constitute the centre of the universe. 
Thus, however, we reason respecting 
the attributes of inanimate matter, 
and the nature of sensation ; it never 
occurs to us, when unoccupied with 
the affairs of actual life, that there is 
no heat in fire, and no colour in the 
rainbow. In like manner, when we 
contemplate the acts of ourselves and 
neighbours, our author remarks, that 
“we can never divest ourselves of the 
DELUSIVE SENSE Of the liberty of hu- 
man actions, of the sentiment of con- 
science, of the feelings of love and 
hatred, the impulses of praise and 
blame, and the notions of virtue, duty, 
obligation, right, claim, guilt, merit 
and desert ;”’ but he contends that 


We shall, however, unquestionably, as 
our minds grow enlarged, be brought 


* See Review of Southey’s Life of Bunyan, p. 54-66, present volume. 
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to the entire and unreserved conviction, 
THAT MAN IS A MACHINE, that he is go- 
verned by EXTERNAL IMPULSES, and. is 
to be regarded as the medium only 
through the intervention of which, previ- 
ously existing causes are enabled to pro- 
duce certain effects.” —p. 240. 


Now, what is the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Godwin in proof of this con- 
clusion, that MAN IS A MACHINE, 
and governed by external impulses? 

And why should the sense of liber- 
ty be characterised as delusive? Mr. 
Godwin argues upon the case, and 
accumulates all the circumstantial 
evidence that he can conjecture, but 
refuses to bring the witness into 
court who can speak positively to the 
point, on the ground that the sense 
is delusive from which he gives evi- 
dence. There is, it seems, something 
in the spiritual structure of man 
which utters, and can only utter, an 
eternal lie; and Mr. Godwin will 
not believe it on its oath, though it 
swear by itself, and though, in this in- 
stance, it could swear by no greater. 
But why will not Mr. Godwin be- 
lieve it? Is there, or is there not, an 
essential difference between matter and 
mind? Mr. Godwin, though he ad- 
mits an essential difference, argues on 
mind as if it were an object of the 
senses. We may readily admit, that 
in both there is a series of antece- 
dents and consequents ; nay, we may 
concede that the order of the series 
possesses equal certainty, (as who 
can doubt?) in both cases, without 
implying that both operate by the 
same mode of necessity. That the 
Deity exerts a certain influence over 
the spirit of man, and directly exer- 
cises a supreme government over hu- 
man thoughts and actions, as over 
the mechanical movements of the ma- 
terial creation, is a theological truth 
well-grounded both in reason and re- 
velation. 

Yet no sound divine or moralist will 
be a fatalist, or necessarian. He will 
take into account the will of man as 
well as the will of God—both act 
freely. He will call not their vo- 
luntary concurrence fatalism, but the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. Mr. 
Godwin asserts, that ~ 


“To say that in our choice we reject the 
Stronger motive, and that we choose a thing 
merely because we choose it, is sheer non- 
Sense and absurdity; and whoever with a 
sound understanding will fix his mind upon 
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the state of the question, will perceive its: 
impossibility.”"—p. 227. 

Here we join issue. Mr. Godwin, 
however, demonstrates his doctrine, 
as thus :— 

“ Every event requires a cause—a cause 
why it is as it is, and not othe: wise; that 
the human will is guided by motives, and 
is, consequently, always ruled by the 
strongest motive; and that we can never 
choose any thing, either without a motive 
of preference, or in the way of following 
the weaker, and deserting the stronger 
motive.” —p. 226. 

This is an old argument ;—(in fact, 
there is nothing but what is old in 
these essays; nowhere has the author 
struck out a new thought) or idea; 
whatever invention he may have ex- 
ercised has been only in the re-com- 
bination of existing materials, and, in 
some instances, these are oddly as- 
sorted)—this is an old argument, but 
of easy refutation, and of old refuted. 
What makes the strongest motive? 
That which is to one man the strong- 
est motive, is to another the weakest. 
What then makes the strength of 
the motive? What, but the determi- 
nation of the will! For the result 
arises in every case from a determi- 
nation of the will, which, however 
influenced by external circumstances, 
FEELS ITSELF STILL FREE to choose 
for itself. Nay, it originates its own 
motives; for whatis a motive? That 
which moves. Now, we have shewn 
that mind is alone that which moves, 
body being the only thing that is 
moved. ‘lhe Mind, then, is the mo- 
TIVE-POWER! Nothing can move the 
mind—but it moves all other things. 
A motive, then, is neither more nor 
less than an act of the will itself— 
self-originated—and is one and the 
same with the act of election ; though 
it must be acknowledged, that how- 
ever free to choose, it can only choose 
from among the objects presented to 
its choice. ‘These objects are sub- 
ject to the law of necessity, as finite 
presentments in time and space; but 
the will is not limited by that law— 
it may reject them all. ‘These objects 
may be good or evil—a man may be 
called upon to choose the latter. 
Every man is born into evil condi- 
tions as well as good. He may be- 
come guilty; but can only be so 
when he yields to their temptation, 
or submits to their necessity. For 
his soul is beyond the sphere of their 
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necessity ; if he can only live by 
submitting, he may escape from it by 
death. Let him become a martyr 
for the Right and True! Well was 
man made capable of death, that, in 
the last resort, the liberty of his will 
might be yet preserved! 

It is quite certain that Mr. God- 
win proceeded in his inquiry, with- 
out once asking himself the ques- 
tion—‘ What is the faculty of will, 
of which I am discussing the laws 
and operations?” Be it known then 
to all whom it may concern—i. e. 
all that exist—that the will is the 
spirit of man—that man’s spirit is a 
rational spirit—and that his will is a 
reasonable will—that spirit is diffe- 
renced from matter in that it is free, 
and originates its own acts and 
states—and that man’s will, even as 
his spirit, is free. Is this an assertion 
merely? Even so; but it is an as- 
sertion which is better than any proof 
that can be given. It is an assertion 
of a something, the proof of which 
no man can give to another, yet every 
man may find for himself, and he 
finds it as an essential of our common 
humanity. If he will not find it, 
says a profound writer, he excom- 
municates himself. He forfeits his 
personal rights, and becomes a thing ; 
i.e. one that may rightfully be em- 
ployed, or used, as a means to an 
end against his will and with- 
out regard to his interest. Every 
man who yields to the temptation or 
the necessity of evil, so far forth 
submits to the wilful extinction of 
his moral and personal life. Only on 
this principle may capital punish- 
ments be vindicated, such wilful ex- 
tinction being, for the purposes of 
punitive justice, equivalent to a de- 
struction of natural life—every man 
so executed is considered as a sui- 
cide, and his ignominious punish- 
ment must be regarded as an act of 
posthumous disgrace. We mean not 
to contend that such posthumous 
disgrace is right or expedient—but 
with a thing—a mere thing—what 
may not be done with impunity? 
What rights can it have ?—The uses 
to which it may be put, must have 
reference to the rights of others—to 
what may be deemed expedient for 
the good of others—in itself and for 
itself it is a matter of no considera- 
tion. Only by obedience to the con- 
science and the moral law may the 
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moral and personal life of an indi- 
vidual be maintained, improved, and 
perfected. Only such an one is em- 
phatically a man, and therefore a 
free man. In this sense, though the 
human will be essentially free, yet 
the will of many men is in bondage 
—meantime, he whom the truth hath 
made free is free indeed ! 

It is characteristic of Mr. God- 
win’s mind, that in a subsequent 
part of his book, he has completely 
invalidated his argument drawn from 
the series of antecedents and conse- 
quents in the material world. In 
his Essay—Of the Material Universe 
—arguing on the Berkleian hy- 
pothesis for the non-existence of 
matter, he repeats the fact of the 
want of likeness between a sensation 
and its external cause. There is no- 
thing in the nature of a parallel, a 
type and its archetype, between that 
which is without man, and _ that 
which is within, the impresser and 
the impression. But the case is far 
otherwise, he contends, in the im- 
pressions we receive respecting the 
minds of other men. In mind there 
is a precise resemblance and analogy 
between the conceptions we are led to 
entertain respecting other men and 
what we know of ourselves. I and my 
associate, or fellow-man, are like 
two instruments of music constructed 
upon the same model. We have 
each of us, so to speak, the three 
great divisions of sound—base, tenor, 
and treble. We have each the same 
number of keys, capable of being 
struck, consecutively or with alter- 
nations, at the will of the master. 
We can utter the same sound, or 
series of sounds, or sounds of a 
different character, but which re- 
spond to each other. My neigh- 
bour, therefore, being of the same 
nature as myself, what passes with- 
in me may be regarded as amounting 
to a commanding evidence that he is 
a real being, having a proper and in- 
dependent existence. For the sceptic 
must admit the reality of his own 
existence. There is such a thing, 
therefore, as human nature; for he 
is a specimen of it. With all the 
properties or accidents, which belong 
to man as such, each man is ac- 
quainted in the sphere of his inward 
experience. I know the reality of 
human nature; for I feel the par- 
ticulars that constitute it within my- 
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self. The impressions I receive from 
intercourse with my fellow men say 
something to me, for they talk to 
me of beings like myself. The phe- 
nomena of the material universe say 
nothing to me; they are a series of 
events and no more; I cannot pe- 
netrate into their causes ; that which 
gives rise to my sensations, may or 
may not be similar to the sensations 
themselves. Of the possibility of 
matter I know nothing. But with 
the possibility of mind I am ac- 
quainted ; for I am myself an exam- 
ple. Ihave the most cogent reasons 
to believe in the causes of the phe- 
nomena that occur in my apparent 
intercourse with my fellow men. 
What solution so natural as that 
they are produced by beings like 
myself, the duplicates, with certain 
variations, of what I feel within 
me? 

Such is, in brief, Mr. Godwin’s 
statement. He then proceeds :— 

“The belief in the reality of matter, 
explains nothing. Supposing it to exist, 
if Newton is right, no particle of extrane- 
ous matter ever touched the matter of my 
body; and, therefore, it isnot just to regard 
It would 
amount to no more than two systems going 
on at the same time by a pre-established 
harmony, but totally independent of and 
disjoined from each other.”’—p. 448. 


it as the cause of my sensations. 


If this be the case—and there is no 
good reason to believe otherwise— 
what becomes of Mr. Godwin’s argu- 
ments in favour of philosophical ne- 
cessity? His series of antecedents and 
consequents is no longer an establish- 
ed order of causes and effects! New- 
ton was of opinion, that matter was 
made up, in the last resort, of ex- 
ceedingly small solid particles, having 
no pores, or empty spaces within 
them, and surrounded these particles 
with spheres of attraction and repul- 
sion, precluding in all cases their 
actual contact. There being no 
actual contact, no two particles of 
matter were ever so near to each 
other, but that they might be brought 
nearer, if a sufficient force could be 
applied for that purpose. You had 
only another sphere of repulsion to 
conquer; and, as there never is 
actual contact, the whole world is 
made up of one sphere of repulsion 
after another, without the possibility 
of ever arriving at an end. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that any effect pro- 
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duced in or upon any particle of 
matter, cannot be ascribed to the 
contact of any other as its cause. 
Where, then, is the necessary con- 
nexion between cause and effect in 
the series of antecedents and conse- 
quents observed in the material uni- 
verse? 

The fact is, that the relation be- 
tween cause and effect is, in all in- 
stances, supplied by the mind, and 
never found in any occurrence of na- 
ture. It is only a mode of the mind’s 
conceiving—only one of the catego- 
ries under which the mind judges of 
the objects of experience. In nature, 
all is a series of effects—the cause, 
whatever it may be, is no subject of 
sense. A cause is the action of an 
agent on a patient, in order to the 
production of an effect. It, there- 
fore, must be a motive-power, and 
such has no residence in matter, but 
is a property of mind, and mind 
only. Gravity, Newton said, must 
be caused by an agent acting con- 
stantly according to certain laws; 
but whether this agent were mate- 
rial or immaterial, he would not pre- 
tend to decide. It may now be 
safely said, that this agent is imma- 
terial—let it be confessed, at once, 
that it is none other than a Divine 
Influence. This Divine Influence, 
doubtless, acts upon the human 
mind when it is called to choose be- 
tween one thing and another; but, 
spirit can only act on spirit by 
reason of their mutual freedom.— 
And, with respect to matter, this 
Divine Influence may produce an 
effect without the intervention of 
an apparent antecedent, if it should 
see fit ;—for, we have seen, that there 
is no necessary connexion or relation 
between the consequent and the an- 
tecedent, between which no contact 
can take place. It is true, that New- 
ton has, in some places, attempted 
to make up this relation, by the sup- 
position of a subtile ether. But this 
was to reduce the law of gravitation 
to a mere phenomenon, which would 
again force the inquirer back in a 
regressive series, to make discovery 
of another law as the ground of the 
phenomenon. That he submitted to 
such an hypothesis at all, was an 
act of condescension to inferior intel- 
lects, that, if possible, he might ren- 
der the subject to them more intelli- 
gible. 
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It is now high time, that we re- 
turn to the subject of that diversity 
and distribution of talents which is 
called genius, which we proposed to 
treat more at large. We have said, 
that it is a determination of the mind 
in some particular direction by an 
act of volition exercised upon the ac- 
cidents of individual destiny. We 
agree with Mr. Godwin, that every 
man has an aptitude for something 
or other; but we dispute, and utterly 
deny, that men fall into classes, as 
do organized bodies of the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. Moreover, 
such aptitude, whatever Mr. Godwin 
may think, is not the gift of nature, 
but of ahigher power. Mr. Godwin 
says, that the poet is born a poet; 
and so he is:—but he also tells us, 
that a shoemaker is not born a shoe- 
maker—why ?—for he may be born 
among a people by whom shoes are 
not worn—and still less is he des- 
tined by his structure to be a me- 
taphysician, an astronomer, or a 
lawyer, a rope-dancer, a fortune- 
teller, or a juggler. Now, this is an 
absurd distinction. All these per- 
sons are as much born to be what 
they may become, as the poet. It is 
ridiculous to say, that ‘a child i 
not designed by his original form- 
ation to be a manufacturer of shoes, 
for he may be born among a people 
by whom shoes are not worn.” Mr. 
Godwin cannot mean to say, that 
such child is born incapable of be- 
coming a shoemaker; for the first 
man who made a pair of shoes, must 
have been born among a people by 
whom shoes were not worn. Let 
Mr. Godwin learn the truth. Man 
is born poet, shoemaker, metaphy- 
sician, astronomer, lawyer, rope- 
dancer, fortune-teller, juggler, and 
what not. Which he shall become 


of these, depends on the decision of 


his will; and as the will, if it choose 
at all, can only choose from among the 
objects by which it is surrounded, as 
we have before shewn, such decision, 
which, it is probable, will be made in 
early life, will have reference to some 
circumstances connected with that 
period. In this choice it will mani- 
fest its freedom, and act upon such 
motives as it originates for itself, ra- 
ther than upon such as are sought to 
be imposed upon it by others. It 
will not be the particular line of life, 
perhaps, that may have been de- 
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signed by the parent, or guardian, 
or master; but some by-path which 
had been seen but once, and attracted 
by its novelty, or but seldom, and 
pleased by its rarity, or frequent- 
ly, and attached by its value—but 
something of which, by a secret and 
self-originated act, the will of the in- 
dividual had made free election, and 
which being freely chosen was con- 
genially pursued. Mr. Godwin him- 
self has invented a title for this very 
principle—he has called it ‘‘ the re- 
belliousness of man ;” and, in his 
essay on the subject, has, in fact, 
decided the question satisfactorily, 
though he does not seem to know it, 
which here he endeavours to solve 
by such means as we have condemn- 
ed. Another instance this of the 
exclusive view in which he considers 
every section of an argument about 
which he may engage his reason. 

“ The original impulse of man is un- 
controllableness. Wheu the spirit of life 
first descends upon us, we desire and at- 
tempt to be free as air. We are impatient 
of restraint, This is the PERIOD OF THE 
EMPIRE OF WILL. There is a power with- 
in us that wars against the restraint of 
another. We are eager to follow our own 
impulses and caprices, and are with dif- 
ficulty subjected to those who believe they 
best know how to control inexperienced 
youth in a way that shall tend to his ult- 
mate advantage.”—p. 105. 


In his essay Of Leisure, he tells 
us at large and explicitly how a pe- 
culiar state and character of mind 
is produced. The whole passage is 
exceedingly beautiful, and we there- 
fore extract it. 


“The body is the implement and in- 
strument of the mind, the tool by which 
most of its purposes are to be effected. 
We live in the midst of a material world, 
or of what we call such. The greater 
part of the pursuits in which we engage 
are achieved by the action of the limbs 
and members of the body upon external 
matter. Our communications with our 
fellow men are all of them carried on by 
means of the body. 

“Now the action of the limbs and 
members of the body is infinitely improved 
by those exercises in which the schoolboy 
becomes engaged during his hours of play. 
In the first place it is to be considered that 
we do those things most thoroughly and 
in the shortest time, which are spontane- 
ous, the result of our own volition; and 
such are the exercises in which the school- 
boy engages during this period. His heart 
and soul are in what he does. The man 
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or the boy must be a poor creature in- 
deed, who never does any thing but as he 
is bid by another. It is in his voluntary 
acts and his sports that he learns the skil- 
ful and effective use of his eye and his 
limbs. He selects his mark, and he hits 
it. He tries again and again, effort after 
effort, and day after day, till he has sur- 
mounted the difficulty of the attempt, and 
the rebellion of his members. Every ar- 
ticulation and muscle of his frame is called 
into action, till all are obedient to the 
master-will ; and his limbs are lubricated 
and rendered pliant by exercise, as the 
limbs of the Grecian athlete were lubri- 
cated with oil. 

“Thus he acquires, first dexterity of 
motion, and next, which is of no less im- 
portance, a confidence in his own powers, 
a consciousness that is able to effect what 
he purposes, a calmness and serenity which 
resemble the sweeping of the area, and 
scattering of the sawdust, upon which the 
dancer or the athlete is to exhibit with 
grace, strength, and effect. 

*“ So much for the advantages reaped 
by the schoolboy during his hours of play, 
as to the maturing his bodily powers, and 
the improvement of those faculties of his 
mind which more immediately apply to the 
exercise of his bodily powers. 

“ But, besides this, it is indispensable to 
the well-being and advantage of the indi- 
vidual, that he should employ the faculties 
of his mind in spontaneous exertions. I 
do not object, especially during the period 
of nonage, to a considerable degree of de- 
pendence and control. But his greatest 
advancement, even then, seems to arise 
from the interior impulses of his mind. 
The schoolboy exercises his wit, and in- 
dulges in sallies of the thinking principle. 
This is wholesome; this is fresh; it has 
twice the quickness, clearness, and decision 
in it, that are to be found in those acts of 
the mind which are employed about the 
lessous prescribed to him. 

“ In school our youth are employed 
about the thoughts, the acts, and sugges- 
tions of other men. This is all mimicry, 
and a sort of second-hand business. It 
resembles the proceeding of the fresh listed 
soldier at drill; he has ever his eye on his 
right-hand man, and does not raise his 
arm, nor advance his foot, nor move his fin- 
ger, but as he sees another perform the 
same motion before him. It is when the 
schoolboy proceeds to the play-ground, 
that he engages in real action and real dis- 
cussion; it is then that he is an absolute 
human being and a genuine individual. 

“* The debates of schoolboys, their dis- 
cussions what they shall do and how it 
shall be done, are anticipations of the 
scenes of maturer life. They are the dawn- 
ings of committees, and vestries, and hun- 
dred courts, and wardmotes, and folk- 
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motes, and parliaments. When boys consult 
when and where their next cricket-match 
shall be played, it may be regarded as the 
embryo representation of a consult respect- 
ing a grave enterprise to be formed, or a 
colony to be planted. And, when they 
enquire respecting poetry and prose, and 
figures and tropes, and the dictates of 
taste, this aptly prepares them for the in- 
vestigations of prudence and morals, and 
religious principles, and what is science, 
and what is truth. 

‘** Itis thus that the wit of man, to use 
the word in the old Saxon sense, begins to 
be cultivated. One boy gives utterance to 
an assertion ; and another joins issue with 
him. The wheels of the engine of the 
brain are set in motion, and, without force, 
perform their healthful revolutions. The 
stripling feels himself called upon to exert 
his presence of mind, and becomes con- 
scious of the necessity of an immediate re- 
ply. Like the unfledged bird, he spreads his 
wings, and essays their powers. He does 
not answer, like a boy in his class, who 
tasks his understanding or not, as the 
whim of the moment shall prompt him, 
where one boy honestly performs to the 
extent of his ability, and others disdain the 
empire assumed over them, and get off as 
cheaply asthey can. He is no longer under 
review, but is engaged in real action. The 
debate of the schoolboy is the combat of the 
intellectual gladiator, where he fences and 
parries, and thrusts with all the skill and 
judginent he possesses. 

“ There is another way in which the 
schoolboy exercises his powers during his 
periods of leisure. He is often in society ; 
but he is ever and anon in solitude. At 
no period of human life are our reve- 
ries so free and untrammelled, as at the 
period here spoken of. He chmbs the 
mountain cliff, and penetrates into the 
depths of the woods. His joints are well 
strung; he is a stranger to fatigue. He 
rushes down the precipice, and mounts 
again with ease, as though he had the 
wings of abird. He ruminates, and pur- 
sues his own trains of reflection and dis- 
covery, ‘ exhausting worlds,’ as it appears 
to him, ‘ and then imagining new.’ He ho- 
vers on the brink of the deepest philoso- 
phy, enquiring—how came I here, and to 
what end? He becomes a castle builder, 
constructing imaginary colleges and states, 
and searching out the businesses in which 
they are to be employed, and the schemes 
by which they are to be regulated. He 
thinks what he would do, if he possessed 
uncontrollable strength, if he could fly, if 
he could make himself invisible. In this 
train of mind he learns his first lessons 
of liberty and independence. He learns 
self-reverence, and says to himself, ‘ I also 
am an artist and a maker.’ He ruffles 
himself under the yoke, and feels that he 
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suffers foul tyranny when he is driven, and 
when brute force is exercised upon him 
to compel him toa certain course, or to 
chastise his faults, imputed or real.”—p. 
165—171. 

Having thus shewn the benefits 
of leisure to the schoolboy, with 
equal grace and force Mr. Godwin 
proceeds to shew that they are not 
less to man when arrived at years 
of discretion; and well asserts that 
‘there should be a season when 
the mind is free as air, when not 
only we should follow without re- 
straint any train of thinking or ac- 
tion, within the bounds of sobriety, 
and that is not attended with injury 
to others, that our minds may sug- 
gest to us, but should sacrifice at 
the shrine of intellectual liberty, and 
spread our wings, and take our flight 
into untried regions.” 

Before we quit this subject, the 
influence of the will on the human 
character, we may, with advantage, 
in reference to what Mr. Godwin 
calls “‘ the rebelliousness of man,” 
quote a brief paragraph from a little 
work which deserves much com- 
mendation at our hands:* 

‘ As individuality is marked more by 
defect, distortion, or excess, than by the 
predominance of right reason and good- 
ness, the means of depicting individuals are 
lessened in proportion to the approxima- 


tion of the character to the standard of 


moral and intellectual symmetry. And in 
proportion, also, to the symmetry of the 
character under observation, a nicer dis- 
crimination, and a higher analysis of phe- 
nomena are required to ascertain the ele- 
ments of the individual conformation. But 
this nice discrimination, and this high 
analysis, demand, on the part of the ob- 
server, not merely fine perceptions, and a 
practised faculty of abstraction, but also a 
susceptibility to all that is just and noble 
in sentiment; and a sympathy with all 
that is good, and kind, and pure in feel- 
ing :—hence it is, that we shall find a hun- 
dred satirists sooner than one mind compe- 
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tent to the philosophical observation of the 
fair side of human nature. The natural 
attitude of inspection is prone; we do not 
often observe accurately any object that 
rises much above the level of the eye: the 
same is true of the moral sight: and it may 
be remarked, of those who profess to be 
observers of human nature, that their own 
feelings fix the upper limits of their power 
of discrimination; and that they rarely 
fail to fall into egregious mistakes as often 
as they attempt to philosophize on any 
sample of excellence that is above the rate 
of their personal character. The profli- 
gate, the acrimonious, and the malignant, 
are often very exact scrutinizers of actions 
and motives; they discern the minutest 
objects, and distinguish the faintest differ- 
ences in their own element—which is evil; 
but out of that element, they have no 
faculty of vision.” —pp. 6, 


te 
These remarks were forced upon 
the author by the fact, that all the 
characters portrayed by The ophrastus 
are vicious. This should be rather 
solely attributed to the excess of 
such characters in society, and to 
the fact, that characters are best dis- 
criminated by their defects. For 
nearly the same thing is true of 
the characters of Bishop Earle, a 
man neither profligate, acrimonious, 
nor malignant.t Out of seventy- 
eight, there are only about the odd 
eight that are at all exemplary.— 
All these are pretty good —_ 
of the empire of the will, to which 
Mr. Godwin ascribes the rebellious- 
ness of man. We are glad, how- 
ever, that this veteran author is 
no friend to the modern system of 
organic philosophy, known by the 
name of phrenology. He, however, 
errs in supposing that it has not re- 
ceived sufticient refutation. Thomas 
Stone, [isq., President of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, in 
two pamphlets concerning the phre- 
nological development of ‘Burke and 
Hare,{ proceeding on an induction 
of facts, and by a plain series of 
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measurements, has succeeded in ex- 
ploding the whole theory. Let Mr. 
Godwin read these two pamphlets, 
and then the leading article in the 
eighth number of the Foreign Re- 
view on the subject of phrenology, 
and he will find that the system has 
been destroyed on all its grounds, 
whether psychological, physiological, 
or craniological. Decisions, more- 
over, founded on craniological rules, 
as the translator of Theophrastus 
well suggests, “‘ are liable to error in 
many ways: for even if the elements 
of mind were scientifically known ; 
and if the constant external symbols 
of these elements were ascertained ; 
and if the results of individual com- 
bination of these elements were un- 
derstood ; a capital source of misin- 
terpretation would remain, because 
that which is most important in the 
actual condition of the mind is often 
very remotely connected with mus- 
cular action, and wholly independent 
of original conformation.” More 
dependence is to be placed by far on 
physiognomy than on craniology ; and 
even in the case of physiognomy, the 
express conformation is dependent 
on the operations of mind rather 
than on physical organization ; for, 
as is well observed by the translator 
aforesaid, though “‘ facts might never 
lead to the belief that the physio- 
gnomical indications of the intel- 
lectual character are nothing more 
than effects gradually produced by 
certain habits of action in the facial 
muscles; yet in the physiognomical 
indication of the emotions, there are 
much stronger appearances of this 
sort of causation. For example: 
the face of one who is every hour 
hurling wrath and curses on his fel- 
lows, and flinging defiances to hea- 
ven, seems, in great measure, to 
have become what it is by the repe- 
tition of certain violent movements.” 

Nothing more, however, can be 
necessary with Mr. Godwin than to 
recommend him to read over what 
he has himself written on the rebel- 
liousness of man, and particularly 
that excellent one on the subject of 
leisure, from which we have quoted 
so beautiful an extract. The essay 
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which succeeds treats Of Imita- 
tion and Invention. In this dis- 
quisition he takes occasion to con- 
trovert the saying of the wise man— 
“that the thing that has been, is 
that which is; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done; 
and there is no new thing under the 
sun’’—and finds a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing how the Old Testament 
came indiscriminately to be con- 
sidered as written by divine inspira- 
tion. Into the question of the in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, we 
have neither space nor desire to enter 
here—though we nothing doubt it— 
but we question very much whether 
Mr. Godwin has ever satisfied him- 
self as to what inspiration is. This 
preliminary question has been neg- 
lected by controversialists on both 
sides, and for want of a definition 
they have ‘darkened counsel by 
words without knowledge.” Mr. 
Godwin admits that the maxim of 
Solomon contains a sufficient quan- 
tity of unquestionable truth, and 
opines that speech—manners—reli- 
gion—civil practices—and political 
creeds, are all imitation. But the 
life, character, and acts of Moses— 
the invasion of Greece by the Per- 
sians, with the conquests of Alex- 
ander—the introduction of Chris- 
tianity—the history of Rome, three 
times mistress of the world—these 
rank under the category of inven- 
tion. 


“The great principle of Originality, is 
in the soul of man. And here, again, we 
may recur to Greece, the parent of all that 
is excellentin art. Painting, statuary, ar- 
chitecture, poetry, in their most exquisite 
and ravishing forms, originated in this 
little province. Is not the Iliad a new 
thing, and that will for ever remain new? 
Whether it was written by one man, as I 
believe, or, as the levellers of human glory 
would have us think, by many, there it 
stands: all the ages of the world present 
us nothing that can come in competition 
with it. 

“ Shakspeare is another example of un- 
rivalled originality. His fame is like the 
giant-rivers of the world; the further it 
flows, the wider it spreads out its stream, 
and the more marvellous is the power with 
which it sweeps along. 
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“ But, in reality, all poetry, and all art, 
that have a genuine claim to originality are 
new, the smallest as well as the greatest. 

*‘ It is the mistake of dull minds only, to 
suppose that every thing has been said, that 
human wit is exhausted, and that we who 
have unfortunately fallen upon the dregs of 
time, have no alternative left, but either to 
be silent, or to say over and over again, 
what has been well said already.” —p. 196. 


This opinion of Mr. Godwin’s, 
however, receives considerable mo- 
dification in a subsequent part of the 
same essay :— 


“There is another circumstance that 
may he mentioned, which, particularly as 
regards the question of repetition and no- 
velty that is now under consideration, may 
seem to operate in an eminent degree in 
favour of science, while it casts a most 
discouraging veil over poetry and the pure 
growth of human fancy and invention. 
Poetry is, after all, nothing more than 
new combinations of old materials. Nihil 
est in intellectu, quod non fuit prius in 
sensu. The poet has, perhaps, in all lan- 
guages, been called a maker, a creator; 
but this seems to be a vainglorious and 
an empty boast. He is a collector of ma- 
terials only, which he afterwards uses as 
best he may be able. He answers to the 
description I have heard given of a tailor, 
aman who cuts to pieces whatever is de- 
livered to him from the loom, that he may 
afterwards sew it together again. The 
poet, therefore, we may be told, adds no- 
thing to the stock of ideas and conceptions 
already laid up in the storehouse of 
mind. But the man who is employed 
upon the secrets of nature, is eternally in 
progress; day after day he delivers in to 
the magazine of materials for thinking and 
acting, what was not there before; he in- 
creases the stock, upon which human in- 
genuity and the arts of life are destined to 
operate. He does not, as the poet may be 
affirmed by his censurers to do, travel for 
ever in a circle, but continues to hasten 
towards a goal, while at every interval we 
may mark how much further he has pro- 
ceeded from the point at which his race 
began.” —p. 200, 201. 

We have already sufficiently shewn, 
in a paper in our first number, “ on 
Poetical Genius considered as a Cre- 
ative Power,” that the poet is really 
a maker, and that his power extends 
beyond that of mere combination, 
to the creation of original ideas. Mr. 
Godwin would doubtless admit, that 
there was, at any rate, the idea of 
combination itself to which the poet 
might lay claim, as having its origin 
in his own soul. Indeed, ¢ our author 
has undertaken the poet’s vindica- 
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tion, but as he has not, in our ap- 
prehension, sufficiently justified his 
case, we shall also give some opi- 
nions on the subject of Original Ideas ; 
and in what we shall say, shall re- 
concile Solomon’s maxim with the 
assertion of the poet’s rights. We 
shall shew that genius ever works 
like nature, and that, therefore, the 
newest of its discoveries is as old as 
the creation. Moreover, there is a 
wide distinction to be made between 
originality and novelty—the wise 
man might deny the latter without 
impugning at all the former. 

Novelty can only relate to the form 
in which ideas are expressed. This 
may be in some mode of human ac- 
tion or passion—some dialect of lan- 
guage er speech—or some modifica- 
tion of matter—but, in every instance, 
must consist in combination only, not 
of creation. The rugged mass of me- 
tal, wood, or stone, may be patiently 
tamed, lines may be described with 
an easier hand, colours may be united 
with more ample scope; yet “‘ the 
thing that has been, is that which 
is; and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done; and there is 
nothing new under the sun.”” The 
idea thus expressed, may be origi- 
nally created in the individual mind, 
yet, as it belongs to our common 
humanity, it lay. potentially and ac- 
tually in the mind of the first man 
as in ours; the form of its expression 
may be new, yet such form is but a 
different arrangement of parts which 
had existence from the beginning of 
time. To the philosopher and poet, 
words are the only available instru- 
ments of expression—and even in 
the case of Kant, who gave birth to 
a perfectly original philosophy, which 
required new terms of expression, all 
that he could do was to use old 
words in new senses; or it may be 
in senses only obsolete. 

But whatever be the modes of 
expression, whether words or forms, 
they are equally alike material in- 
struments only; and, as the combi- 
nations of matter, however indefi- 
nite, are, after all, only finite, the 
same forms will be recurring at dif- 
ferent intervals of time. The Omni- 
bus, which is now a novelty, was a 
common conveyance in the time of 
our grandmothers, who were accus- 
tomed to travel from London to 
Wimbledon and elsewhere, in ‘‘ the 
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long coach.” And thus of language, 
—which, in its philosophical sense, 
embraces sounds and signs of all 
kinds; music, painting, sculpture; 
—every medium by which ideas may 
be conveyed, and represented to hear- 
ing or to sight—though the ideas be 
varied, thesignsarethesame. Though 
the game be different, they are the 
same counters. Yet let it be recol- 
lected that the ideas are varied, and 
that the game is different. 

Originality is an intense feeling of 
the mind, which stamps its effusions 
with the distinguishing mark of self. 
An original poet will act, and think, 
and feel, and discourse, ab origine ; 
that is, from the immediate influences 
of his own spirit. Originality does 
not consist in saying what no man 
has said before, or in extravagant in- 
ventions. But it is a faculty imbed- 
ded in the deep recesses of the heart ; 
and as drop after drop it distils from 
the great fountain of sensibility, the 
imagination of the poet hardens it in- 
to crystal for posterity, and conse- 
crates it as the richest and rarest 
treasure in the temple of genius. Ori- 
ginality consists with a regard to na- 
ture, probability, and precedent—in- 
deed, it can only be originality, inas- 
much as it conforms to the feelings 
and experience of nature. What is 
merely novel, may be false; but ori- 
ginality never departs from the asso- 
ciation, or the search of truth. Whe- 
ther lying familiarly at our feet, like 
the flower named of the eye of day, 
or glowing above our head in glory, 
like the star which led the eastern 
sages to the Heavenly Child, or bu- 
ried in the mystic deeps of ages, or, 
far up the magic shores of metaphy- 
sical speculation, enshrined in almost 
inaccessible retreats, truth is the ob- 
ject of its contemplation—truth is the 
subject of its dreams. 

The reader will now readily appre- 
hend the difference between origina- 
lity and novelty. In the primitive 
ages of the world, originality is the 
principal characteristic of works of 
art. Novelty is the main object of 
request in later times: expression is 
all—the matter expressed little or 
nothing. It may be a truth or a lie 
which is communicated, but so that 
the combination in which it is deli- 
vered be new, what care they ?—the 
herd of readers of modern times! 
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The title page of Mr. Godwin’s 
work expresses, that it is ‘‘ inter- 
spersed with some particulars respect- 
ing the author.” This, we presume, 
was suggested by the bookseller, as a 
means of adding interest to a book 
that ought not to have stood in need 
of any such prurient excitement. 
The notices of the author are scanty 
enough, and there is nothing particu- 
lar in them except, that as he is also 
the author of the Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice, the self-analysis of 
a philosophical mind is calculated to 
awaken expectation. We all know 
the great value of Mr. Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria in this respect ; 
Mr. Godwin’s confessions, however, 
are as inferior to these as they are to 
those of Saint Augustine, or of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. He tells us, one 
of the earliest passions of his mind 
was the love of truth and sound opi- 
nion. He, accordingly, broke loose 
from all the shackles that in his 
youth had been imposed on him, and 
said to Truth, ‘‘ Go on; whitherso- 
ever thou leadest I am prepared to 
follow!” To weigh the evidence, 
he says, “‘ for and against a proposi- 
tion, in scales so balanced, that the 
division of the twentieth part of one 
poor scruple, the estimation of a hair, 
shall be recognised and submitted to, 
is the privilege of a mind of no ordi- 
nary fairness and firmness.” This 
extraordinary privilege he challenges 
for himself. We are much mistaken, 
if in much that he has followed he 
has not, to use his own language, 
taken many an “‘ignis-fatuus for a 
guide, and many a stray notion, the 
meteor of a day, for everlasting 
truth.” In forsaking the morning 
star of faith, he has wandered, we 
doubt not, frequently from the hum- 
ble abode of truth, and missed 
“the place where the young Child 
was born.”” During his college life, 
he read all sorts of books, yet he was 
slow of conviction, and by no means 
“‘ given to change.” When he be- 
came acquainted with truth, (or ra- 
ther, what he deemed such), he went 
into all companies to communicate 
the same to others, but frequently 
met with unexpected opposition, and 
was sometimes staggered in his own 
opinions. He, therefore, became cau- 
tious, and was contented to be a lis- 
tener rather than a speaker, and by 
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no means made it a law with him- 
self to defend principles and charac- 
ters he honoured, on every occasion 
on which he might hear them at- 
tacked. The publication of his En- 
quiry concerning Political Justice gave 
to his manner a boldness and an elo- 
quence more than was natural to him. 
“‘] then reverted to the principle 
which I stated in the beginning, of 
being ready to tell my neighbour 
whatever it might be of advantage to 
him to know, to shew myself the sin- 
cere and zealous advocate of absent 
merit and worth, and to contribute 
by every means in my power to the 
improvement of others, and to the 
diffusion of salutary truths through 
the world. I desired that every hour 
that I lived should be turned to the 
best account, and was bent each day 
to examine whether I had conformed 
myself to this rule. I held on this 
course with tolerable constancy for 
five or six years; and, even when 
that constancy abated, it failed not 
to leave a beneficial effect on my sub- 
sequent conduct.” He now found 
himself treated with deference; but 
his genius often deserted him. He 
was far from having the thought, the 
argument, or the illustration at all 
times ready, when it was required. 
His powers, therefore, were precari- 
ous; he could not always be the in- 
trepid and qualified advocate of truth. 
A few minutes afterwards, or on his 
return to his chambers, he would 
often recollect the train of thinking, 
which would have shewn him off to 
advantage, if he could have had it at 
command the moment it was wanted. 
He appears, accordingly, to have 
thought at last that he was by nature 
more of a speculative than an active 
character, more inclined to reason 
within himself upon what he saw and 
heard, than to declaim concerning it. 
He, therefore, withdrew from the 
public arena, that he might sit by un- 
observed, which he most loved, and 
meditate upon the panorama before 
him. 

A better philosophy than that 
which Mr. Godwin had cultivated, 
would have made him eloquent at all 
times. In season, and out of season, 
he would have been instant; and, 
though he would not have been in- 
spired, he would have spoken as one 
having authority, and the record 
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which he might have borne would 
have been true, for it would have 
been of his own being, a revelation of 
his inner self. 

Madame De Stael has said of 
some mystics, that they ‘‘ penetrate, 
with an inconceivable sagacity, into 
every thing which gives birth in 
the human mind to fear or hope, 
to suffering or to happiness; and 
no sect ascends as they do to the 
origin of emotions in the soul. There 
is so much interest in this sort of 
enquiry, that even those who are 
otherwise of moderate understanding 
enough, when they have the least 
mystical inclination in their hearts, 
attract and captivate by their conver- 
sation, as if they were endowed with 
transcendant genius.” 

If this can be said with truth of the 
pseudo-mystic, what would not be 
the power of the true, to whom was 
given the spirit of truth? The fact is, 
Mr. Godwin is a mere Intellectualist, 
and his reasoning is speculative, a 
mode of ratiocination which makes a 
man doubt, and therefore pause in 
discoursing; the practical reason, 
however, is never at a loss for its ap- 
propriate expression. 

Better than the meagre self-ana- 
lysis given by Mr. Godwin, his Es- 
say on dsironomy displays his cha- 
racter. This essay is a splendid 
piece of work—the subject is lofty, 
and its treatment is magnificent. 
His scepticism shews well here; 
beautiful as the firmament, and sub- 
lime as the ‘‘ majestical roof, fretted 
with golden fire!” It is wide in its 
scope as space, universal as creation. 
It exults over the planets, it soars 
beyond the stars, it ascends to the 
origin of evil, and questions the be- 
nevolence of Deity. Let us follow 
it in its daring flights. 

Astronomy is first of all built up- 
on the evidence of the senses. But 
in the inferences we make from our 
sensations, though our senses be not 
fallible, we may be deceived. In order 
to correct a possible false inference, 
reference should be had to more 
senses than one. And, after all, the 
existence of matter may be doubted 
altogether, and the phenomena of 
the heavens, as apprehended by our 
senses, may have no correlative in 
reality. Evenso; but we apprehend 
that the student of astronomy will be 
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satisfied with the same evidence, in 
regard to the goings-on of the planets 
and stars, which he has concern- 
ing the actual existence of his chairs 
and tables. Perception is an ulti- 
mate fact in the philosophy of mind 
—it involves a conception of the ob- 
ject perceived, with a strong and ir- 
resistible conviction and belief of its 
present existence, independent of all 
reasoning. The object itself is, how- 
ever, like every other cause with 
which we profess acquaintance, nei- 
ther knowable nor perceivable—is 
neither the object of the understand- 
ing nor of the sense—but of faith! 
Mr. Godwin by this may perceive 
how necessary is this sublime prin- 
ciple of faith even to our apprehen- 
sion of the meanest object that ad- 
dresses the senses. So far from be- 
ing able to advance a single step to- 
wards knowledge, we are not able 
to perform the least act of perception, 
without its aid. In a science so ele- 
vated as astronomy, therefore, the 
wonder is, not that we should find 
so much to believe, as that we should 
find no more. 

The Bishop of Landaff, in answer 
to Thomas Paine, for censuring St. 
Paul’s saying, that one star differeth 
from another star in glory—whereas 
he ought, according to that deist, to 
have said in distance, justly remarks 
that—* All men see that one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory or 
brightness; but few men know that 
their difference in brightness arises 
from their difference in distance ; and 
I beg leave to say, that even you, 
philo opher as you are, do not know 
it. You make an assumption which 
you cannot prove—that the stars are 
equal in magnitude, and placed at 
different distances from the earth ;— 
but you cannot prove that they are 
not different in magnitude, and placed 


at equal distances, though none of 


them may be so near to the earth, as 
to have any sensible annual parallax.” 
Mr. Godwin is strongly convinced 
of the difficulty in determining either 
the distances or the magnitudes of the 
celestial bodies, and corroborates his 
scepticism with scriptural authority. 
“ According to the received Mosaic 
chronology, we are now in the five 
thousand eight hundred and thirty 

fifth year from the creation: the Sa- 
maritan version adds to this date. 
It is therefore scarcely in the spirit 
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of a Christian, that Herschel talks 
to us of a light, which must have 
been two millions of years in reach- 
ing the earth.” There may be and 
there is a difficulty—perhaps, an 
impossibility—in accurately calcu- 
lating what nevertheless astronomers 
present with a large array of figures. 
Mr. Godwin is also right in assert- 
ing, that ‘‘ mathematics may be the 
science of certainty to celestial na- 
tures, but not to man.”’ So too of 
arithmetic, when we undertake to 
apply its processes to the realities of 
life. 


* Arithmetic, unsubjected to the im- 
pulses of passion and the accidents of cre- 
ated nature, holds on’ its course; but, in 
the phenomena of the actual world, time 
and chance happeneth to themall. Thus it 
is, for example, in the arithmetical and 
geometrical ratios, set up in political eco- 
nomy by the celebrated Mr. Malthus. 
His numbers will go on smoothly enough, 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, as representing the 
principle of population among mankind, 
and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the means of sub- 
sistence; but restive and uncomplying na- 
ture refuses to conform herself to his dicta. 
Dr. Price has calculated the produce of 
one penny, put out at the commencement 
of the Christian zra to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and finds that in the year 
1791, it would have increased to a greater 
sum than would be contained in three 
hundred millions of earths, all solid gold. 
But what has this to do with the world in 
which we live? Did ever any one put out 
his penny to interest in this fashion for 
1800 years? And, if he did, where was 
the gold to be found, to satisfy his de- 
mand ?”—p. 395. 


In a matter therefore of such un- 
certainty as the magnitudes and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies, Mr. 
Godwin is right in contending that all 
that sound science requires, is that we 
should profess to know them in their 
relations to each other only ; and not 
any thing of them absolutely. Yet be- 
fore we proceed to pass a sweeping 
censure upon astronomers in this re- 
spect, we might inquire whether these 
figures express any thing more than 
such relations? Perhaps, smallernum- 
bers would be more expedient, and 
if these astonishing large sums should 
be found practically inconvenient in 
any part of the business of life, on 
sea or shore, to which the science of 
astronomy is applicable, let them be 
changed for more rememberable ra- 
tios. Let us not, however, forget that 
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the chief value of all science is, as 
it respects the mind, and as it exists 
for the mind alone. These numbers, 
it may be, are true for the mind on- 
ly ; but for that they are true ;—true 
in the same sense as the pure mathe- 
matics are the science of certainty. 
By the aid of such science, man ap- 
proximates to the excellence of an- 
gelic natures. The great use thereof 
is to excite and awaken ideas which 
would have remained else dormant 
in the human reason, and which, 
thus roused as by the touch of an 
Ithuriel’s spear, seeks in external ob- 
jects for the exponents, and present- 
ly finds it convenient to comprehend 
such objects under a certain class, 
in order to generalize each and all in 
a conception, and include them under 
some universal law of Nature. Thus 
the falling of the apple suggested to 
Newton the law of gravitation ; that 
is, excited the idea of sucha law; 
and as every idea is correlated to 
some law, which is never more than 
the expression of an idea, he inferred 
the existence of such a law in nature. 
For he had not the presumption to 
found a universal law upon a par- 
ticular phenomenon; yet he uni- 
versalized the phenomenon. Why? 
Because the very impulse to do 
this involves the prior assumption 
of some efficient law in nature, as 
the common ground and condition 
presupposed by the contemplating 
mind in each and all,—attributed to 
all phenomena, but derived from 
none. Thus it is with what we call 
the Laws of Nature; they are but 
the forms in which the understand- 
ing judges of phenomena, the ideas 
by which the reason speculates upon 
the visible universe. The mind cre- 
ates them after the fashion of its 
own being, and seeks in nature for 
the image of that law, which it re- 
ceived immediately from the Origin 
of all Law, in whose image it was 
itself created. 

Mr. Godwin next objects to the 
supposition that the planets are in- 
habited. He does not deny that the 
earth is a planet, and that the earth 
is inhabited; but asks for proof 
that the other planets are inhabited 
also. This proof, it is confessed, 
cannot be given; and, therefore, since 
he is determined to believe nothing 
without the evidence of sense, nor on 
it either, he refuses to credit the con- 
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jecture, however reasonable, that they 
are the residences of intelligent be- 
ings. He sees no reason to conceive 
that it is inconsistent with the attri- 
butes of Deity, that such large masses 
should remain uninhabited, because 
in this planet of ours we find vast de- 
serts, and immense tracks of burning 
sands. Earthquakes, and tempests, 
wasting hurricanes, shipwrecks, dis- 
eases to which the human frame is 
subject, animal food, misery and vice, 
war, conquest, oppression, tyranny, 
slavery, insurrections, massacres, 
cruel punishments, degrading corpo- 
ral infliction, the extinction of life 
under the forms of law, private un- 
happiness and poverty, would argue 
against either the power or the good- 
ness of God, but that we are re- 
minded, that ‘‘ My thoughts are not 
your thoughts; neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord!” It is, 
therefore, not according to our nar- 
row and imperfect ideas of benevo- 
lence that we are to conclude of what 
is consistent with the attributes of 
Deity. Now, this question has been 
settled by Paley, as to the consisten- 

cy of the existence of evil with the 
Divine attributes, as being a matter 
of degree, in the way of an exception 
to a rule, and not the rule itself. Six 
worlds uninhabited, and one only in- 
habited, would constitute the latter 
the exception. The evidence only 
goes to prove, that a part of this 
world of ours is uninhabitable; is 
is this any reason to infer that the 
whole of any other is a mere waste 
and desolation? 

We have no space to enter into any 
reasons to show why we might be- 
lieve that the planets are the resi- 
dences of intelligent beings, and rea- 
dily acknowledge that the belief is the 
result of imagination. It is the wont 
of dull and unimaginative men, to 
decry the uses of imagination; but 
of this we may be sure, that none of 
the faculties of the human mind was 
given in vain. Why should the feel- 
ings, the imagination, and even the 
fancy, be withheld from the service 
of truth? May not either or all of 
these be enlisted in her armies, and 
do her work? Mr. Godwin is not a 
man of high imagination, inasmuch 
as he has never himself originated an 
idea; yet he can testify to the utility 

of the faculty, even in the degree in 
which he possesses it, towards the 
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imaging out, in his novels, those 
ideas which had been presented to 
his reason by accident or study. Why 
should it not, therefore, be useful in 
imaging out the ideas of astronomy 
and the laws of the universe, and its 
employment be lawful to this end, 
though Mr. Godwin’s mind may not 
be able to rise to the required eleva- 
tion, and the slow process of educa- 
tion, to which his intellect is des- 
tined, render him incapable of attain- 
ing, on this side of eternity, that ad- 
vanced point of progression at which 
others have arrived? The business 
of human life may be serious, but 
this view of astronomy is not incon- 
sistent therewith. Does it humble 
man in the presence of innumerable 
worlds? Even so should man be 
taught to feel his littleness in the 
contemplation of Divine power! Does 
it fill him with pride that he is capa- 
ble of conceiving the mysteries of in- 
finite space? Even so should man be 
taught to know that he was made in 
the image of the Deity! Who shall 
deny the practical benefits both of 
this feeling and this knowledge? Are 
not those investigations useful from 
which such moral advantages are de- 
rivable? 

Some theorists on the solar sys- 
tem have considered it a self-moving 
machine, furnished with a main- 
spring, or the means of perpetuating 
the motion or motions essential to 
the performance of its intended ope- 
rations. Mr. Godwin’s book is not 
such a machine—for it wants this 
mainspring. There is no central prin- 
ciple from which it acts, and, accord- 
ingly these Essays fail, though evi- 
dently intended to form a whole. We 
find he assumes organization as the 
ground of what we call genius, not- 
withstanding the force which he im- 
putes, in another place, to the energy 
of the will. Had he assumed one or 
other of these as his mainspring, we 
should have then been able to make 
asystem out of this work—as it is, 
both the writer and reader are at 
fault and cross-purposes. Notwith- 
standing all the author’s efforts to 
the contrary, his Essays are so many 
disjecta membra. Would that, for his 
mainspring, he had adopted this 
same energy of will, and completed a 
system which would then have formed 
a whole of philosophy, worthy of 
great regard. ‘* All speculative 
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truths,”’ says a great metaphysician, 
“begin with a postulate, even the 
truths of geometry. They all sup- 
pose an act of the will; for in the 
moral being lies the source of the in- 
tellectual. The first step to know- 
ledge, or rather the previous condi- 
tion of all insight in truth, is to 
dare commence with our very and 
permanent self.” 

The mainspring of the solar sys- 
tem, according to the theorists above 
alluded to, is the sun, fixed in the 
centre, which, by its efflux and reflux, 
is the occasion of all motion, life, and 
beauty, both in the universe itself, 
and in all its subordinate parts. Even 
such is the will, in the centre of the 
intellectual system of intelligent man! 
But let the philosopher, nevertheless, 
remember, that though the sun be 
so considered as the centre of the 
system, round which all the planets 
revolve, yet, in reality, the centre of 
gravity of the sun, and of all the 
planets, is the centre of the world. 
Let all his meditations, therefore, 
have reference to that Central Will 
Divine, in whose Spirit, we all live, 
and move, and have our being, by 
which the worlds were made, and 
the stars are ordered in their courses, 
and to which, when the will of man 
is most submissive, it is then most 
free ! 

Mr. Godwin has involved a theo- 
logical point in this controversy, into 
which we have not space to enter. 
In conclusion, we recommend to his 
attention the following character, by 
Bishop Earle, of a sceptic :— 

“ He is one that hangs in the balance 
with all sorts of opinion, whereof not one 
but stirs him and none sways him. A man 
guiltier of credulity than he is taken to be; 
for it is out of his belief of everything, 
that he fully believes nothing. Each re- 
ligion scares him from its contrary: none 
persuades him to itself. He would be 
wholly a christian, but that he is something 
of an atheist, and wholly an atheist, but 
that he is partly a christian; and a perfect 
heretic, but that there are so many to dis- 
tract him. He finds reason in all opinions, 
truth in none: indeed, the least reason 
perplexes him, and the best will not satisfy 
him. He is a most confused and wild 
christian, not specialized by any form, but 
capable of all. He uses the land’s reli- 
gion, because it is next him, yet he sees 
not why he may not take the other, but 
he chooses this, not as better, but be- 
cause there is not a pin to choose. He 
finds doubts and scruples beiter than re- 
2T 
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solves them, and is always too hard for 
himself. His learning is too much for his 
brain, and his judgment too little for his 
learning, and his over-opinion of both, 
spoils all. Pity it was his mischance of 
being a scholar; for it does only distract 
and irregulate him, and the world by him. 
He hammers much in general upon our 
opinion’s uncertainty, and the possibility 
of erring makes him not venture on what 
is true. He is troubled at this naturalness 
of religion to countries, that protestantism 
should be born so in England, and popery 
abroad, and that fortune and the stars 
should so much share in it. He likes not 
this connection of the common-weal and 
divinity, and fears it may be an arch- 
practice of state. In our differences with 
Rome he is strangely unfixed, and a new 
man every new day, as his last discourse- 
book’s meditations transport him. He 
could like the gray hairs of popery, did 
not some dotages there stagger him: he 
would come to us sooner, but our new 
name affrights him. He is taken with 
their miracles, but doubts an imposture ; 
he conceives of our doctrine better, but it 
seems too empty and naked. He cannot 
drive into his fancy the circumscription of 
truth to our corner, and is as hardly per- 
suaded to think their old legends true. He 
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approves well of our faith, and more of 
their works, and is sometimes much af- 
fected at the zeal of Amsterdam. His 
conscience interposes itself betwixt duel- 
lers, and whilst it would part both, is by 
both wounded. He will sometimes pro- 
pend much to us upon the reading a good 
writer, and at Bellarmine, recoils as far 
back again; and the fathers justle him 
from one side to another. Now Socinus 
and Vorstius afresh torture him, and he 
agrees with none worse than himself. He 
puts his foot into heresies tenderly, as a 
cat in the water, and pulls it out again, 
and still something unanswered delays 
him; yet he bears away some parcel of 
each, and you may sooner pick all reli- 
gions out of him than one. He cannot 
think so many wise men should be in 
error, nor so many honest men out of the 
way, and his wonder is double when he 
sees these oppose one another. He hates 
authority as the tyrant of reason, and you 
cannot anger him worse than with a fa- 
ther’s dixit, and yet that many are not 
persuaded with reason, shall authorise his 
doubt. In sum, his whole life is a ques- 
tion, and his salvation a greater, which 
death only concludes, and then he is re- 
solved.” 


RUINED LYRE, 


IT comes, it comes !—the dreaded day 
When winds and waves conspire, 

To tear thee from my heart away, 
My heart—a ruin’d Lyre! ~ 

No longer shall its chords be strung, 
To lays of love and gladness; 

No fav’rite hand be o’er it flung— 
Twill sleep distraught by sadness! 


Where Lilla’s fairy fingers woke 
Vibrations wildly swelling, 

The strings beneath fate’s heavy stroke, 
Their dying notes are knelling ! 

The tears that full and fast shall flow, 
When thou and I have parted, 

A dampness o’er the keys shall throw, 
Till I be broken-hearted! 


Jermyn Street, 
Sept. 8th, 1830. 
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Lough-na-minah, 

Ir may seem strange, friend Oliver, 
to date a paper upon such a subject 
from a mountain, and a mountain, 
too, with so unmusical a name ;—but 
listen! Upon a day last autumn, 
my fellow-sportsmen and I, (there 
were four of us,) after having walked 
over some five or six-and-thirty miles 
of bog and heath, and tumbled as 
many grouse, returned to our ‘‘ mud- 
edifice,” very tired and extremely 
hungry. Our hunger was soon ap- 
peased, and our fatigue as speedily 
forgotten, under the genial influence 
of potheen; and then, after having 
shot all the grouse a second time, 
our conversation turned upon Lon- 
don and its delights, as it probably 
would, had we been in that smoky 
capital, upon the free air and health- 
ful enjoyments of the mountain. We 
talked of the things we most loved 
and regretted there ; amongst which, 
the Opera held a conspicuous place : 
we severally lauded our tuneful fa- 
vourites, and argued concerning the 
merits of the various compositions 
wherein they had enchanted us ; and 
after drinking deep—(but there was 
not a head-ache in a hogshead of 
our liquor)—we retired to our frag- 
rant beds of heather. 

I had taken too much exercise and 
too much potheen, to fall at once into 
a profound slumber; but the sensa- 
tion of repose was delightful. There 
was a gentle flutter throughout every 
limb, proceeding from muscles which 
had not yet recovered their quietude, 
but continued, as it were, to vibrate. 
Speedily, however, I began to doze, 
and then experienced the truth of 
Claudian’s beautiful lines— 

“Omnia que sensu volvuntur vota diurno, 
Tempore nocturno reddit amica quies ;”” 
for cock-grouse and Maria Mali- 
bran were perpetually flitting before 
me 

At length, my sleep became more 
assured; and, beginning to dream, I 
was forthwith transported back to 
London, and deposited in the King’s 
Theatre, at the extremity of Fop’s 
Alley. The house was crowded to 


excess—and I was standing in my 
favourite 


spot erect—and, as usual, 
fied with myself—con- 


perfectly sati 
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scious of my own good looks and of 
the talents of Von Stein, my Schnei- 
der; in one hand was my delicate 
and beautifully chased opera-cane, 
(which, with my Blackstone, and 
some other delicia, I had left in my 


chambers as unsuitable companions 
in the 


“ Land of the mountain and the flood,”’) 


and my fore-finger and thumb were 
at the moment on an exploratory 
expedition in the depths of my waist- 
coat pocket, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether I had a card forth- 
coming, in the event of any of the 
rubs which men are occasionally 
obliged to exchange in passing, 
chancing to force me into a quarrel 
with some fat and fated cockney, 
from whom the Saturnian Jove had 
taken away his senses, (Keovidug 
$eévac EEéAevo Zeic,) so that, oh, luck- 
less wight! he would rush for- 
ward blindly to the fulfilment of his 
doom, knowing not that I can, like 
my Lord Byron, snuff a candle with 
a pistol-ball at fifteen yards, and 
this, moreover, without stop or stay, 
or any pause whatsoever for the hu- 
mouring of an unsteady hand, after 
I have once raised “‘ the Buccaneer 
weapon.” 

For one, of a very few times in 
my life, | was in time for the over- 
ture. It was the overture to Otello, 
which some profane puppy has some- 
where compared to the scampering 
of a dog before a solemnity. Cer- 
tainly it is, in a measure, something 
too lively for a drama so intensely 
tragic; but, like an Irish melody, 
with all the show of gaicty, it as de- 
cidedly contains witha! a strain of 
touching melancholy. 

Shortly after Madame Malibran 
appeared in the charming costume of 
the Venetian lady, and for the thou- 
sandth time I swore that she was 
beautiful, not from the mere mould- 
ing of form and feature, but from— 


“The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her 


face !” 

She was rapturously hailed on her 
appearance, and unfortunately the ap- 
piause awoke me; and then turning 
on the other side, I fell sound asleep 
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with a Spanish ballad ringing in my 
ears. 

Next morning I began to philoso- 
phize upon my dream—* the mystical 
usurper of the mind;”’ and it so hap- 
pened I had ample opportunity. The 
lake before our cabin was shrouded 
in mist, and the presence of the 
mountain which overhangs it, was 
only assured by a vast and black 
mass of shadow. A sullen storm of 
thin rain was beating against the 
couple of panes of glass which, em- 
bedded in the mud-wall, served for 
windows, and the limited prospect 
we could command from the opened 
door was most desolate. No shoot- 
ing to be had that day : what was to 
be done? After a prolonged break- 
fast, one of my companions set about 
cleaning his gun to kill time, as he 
could not kill birds. The other two 
proceeded to play pitch and toss for 
half-crowns, and I was left to myself. 
For a time I endeavoured to keep up 
a conversation with my friend who 
was cleaning the gun, but though the 
pleasantest fellow in the world after 
dinner, truth to say, he is something 
like the painted porcelain (of which 
Tom Moore speaks in one of his 
poems,) the beauties whereof are 
only perceptible when the vessel, of 
which it is composed, is filled with 
liquor. What was I todo? My mind 
was full of Desdemona, so I resolved 
to write an article on the subject for 
Regina. 

The article was accordingly in 
great part written, and then thrown 
aside and forgotten. In looking 
however the other day, for a paper 
on which the terms of a bet made at 
the period were set down, I chanced 
to light upon it—finished it—and 
there it is. 

DISDEMONA. 


* Many divinest sounds have I admired, 

The Olympian gods, and mortal men 
among ; 

But such a strain of wondrous, strange 
untired, 

And soul-awakening music 
strong: 

Yet did I never hear except from thee, 

Offspring of May, impostor Mercury !” 


sweet and 


“ What Muse, what skill, what unimagined 
use, 

What exercise of subtlest art has given 

Thy song such power?" * # * 


* * * 
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So saith the King Apollo to the 
child of May, in Shelley’s most glo- 
rious translation of the Homeric 
hymn to Mercury, and so might the 
impassioned lover of music say to 
Madame Maria Malibran. 

Of all the created beings it has 
ever been my fortune to meet, Ma- 
dame Malibran possesses the truest 
—the purest—and the most perva- 
ding genius. 

This, combined with musical know- 
ledge seldom equalled—with a voice 
of singular extent and power—and 
features capable of expressing every 
—the minutest shade of feeling, en- 
ables her to excel in all depart- 
ments of the lyric drama. In the 
comic characters—the simple co- 
quette of the village—the intellectual 
coquette of the city—the wily, yet 
pure-hearted Bride of Figaro, she is 
unapproached. Zerlina, Rosina, and 
Susanna, are actually before you. 
They never could have appeared 
upon earth under any other aspect. 

Sut, in tragedy, she has some rivals 
to contend with. Over all these, 
however, it appears to me she tri- 
umphs in that which is at once the 
most charming to the spectator, and 
to the actress the most difficult cha- 
racter in the lyric repertory. I mean 
Desdemona. It was as Desdemona, 
she bade the town farewell at the 
close of the Jast season—farewell for 
a long period—perhaps for ever ; for 
she is one of those, fashioned from 
that porcelain clay which is so ill 
calculated to resist the shocks of 
life, and the anxious admirer of her 
genius cannot oftentimes fail to 
mark— 

* A gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death!” 

This is, however, too sad a theme 
to dwell upon. 

In Desdemona she bade the town 
farewell, and never did I see any- 
thing which so nearly approached 
perfection, as her personation of the 
character upon that evening. All 
traces of her recent illness had van- 
ished—her eyes were never brighter. 

“ Eyes whose arrowy light 
Shone like the refiex of a thousand 
minds.” 


And never was her beautiful brow 
more clear; her voice had _ perfectly 
recovered its flexibility and richness, 
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and her acting throughout seemed 
one continued inspiration. 

This is, perhaps, the highest praise 
which could be conferred ; for, as I 
have said, Desdemona is the most 
difficult character in the lyric drama. 
From the opening to the close it re- 
quires great and incessant physical 
exertion. The solo parts are followed 
in rapid succession by duos, trios, 
quartettos, and chorusses ; in all of 
which (to borrow a curious but ex- 
pressive phrase of Tom Moore’s,) the 
prima donna’s voice is expected to 
form the spire of the harmony; and 
the sketch we have all formed in 
fancy of 
“The gentle lady married to the Moor,” 


is so exquisite, that to embody it, de- 
mands genius of the highest order. 
The character is the most essentially 
tragic that can possibly be imagined; 
there is none which appeals more 
strongly to our sympathy ; it is the 
most delicate and womanly of all 
Shakspeare’s creations. Desdemona 
faithfully represents the sex in their 
wilfulness and waywardness, as in 
their truth and tenderness ; being at 
the same time always lovely, always 
bewitching. Your judgment con- 
demns her strange passion, but your 
heart admires and absolves her. You 
are not surprised that she is unfortu- 
nate; it was to be expected from her 
ill-assorted union; but you pity her 
sal condition, and weep over her 
untimely end. Now this is in the 
drama; and it will doubtless be pre- 
sumed by many, that all which made 
Shakspeare’s Desdemona enchanting, 
must necessarily be frittered away in 
the opera-heroine of Rossini. So, 
however, it is not. The portraiture 
has been transferred without the loss 
of a single trait, or of a single shade 
of colouring which tended to give it 
grace or beauty. It may be asked, 
what has become of the soul-breath- 
ing poetry of the part? I answer, it 
has been translated into music; thus 
Desdemona does in sooth remain un- 
injured; but all the other characters 
are sacrificed. In the opera they 
appear to be mere demons, sent 
upon earth to torment the innocent 
aud beautiful being who is thrown 
within their power. The noble Othel- 
lo sinks into a vile assassin. The 
poetry of his part is indeed gone— 
that which confers upon it its great 
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charm ;—for to admire Othello, we 
must, like his lady, see his visage in 
his mind; and, therefore, under all 
circumstances, he wears a better as- 
pect in the philosophic and imagina- 
tive quiet of the closet than on the 
stage. Here, too, the thousand subtle 
springs by which he was wrought 
upon and perplexed have vanished; 
his jealousy rests upon no plausible 
foundation; he acts from the begin- 
ning like a cruel tyrant; and, at the 
last, he murders that he is supposed 
to love in malice or in madness, it is 
impossible to divine which. But the 
opera, nevertheless, is a splendid mo- 
nument of human genius. Certainly 
it is not an opera to please the mil- 
lion—and above all the English mil- 
lion, from natural prejudices, de- 
rived from admiration of the greatest 
of dramatists—there are necessarily 
but few melodies in it, and they per- 
haps are not of a kind to usurp the 
memory, and return unbidden in mo- 
ments of rest or reverie; yet I, for my 
part, have always considered it Ros- 
sini’s grandest triumph. Many men 
have produced melodies as sweet, and 
sweeter,—compositions as learned,— 
and musical effects as wonderful; but 
he is the only master who has ever 
written or, I believe, attempted a work 
founded on a single passion. The very 
genius of music, which abhors mono- 
tony and delights in contrast, seemed 
to forbid this. Of all the great com- 
positions which have delighted man- 
kind, there is none which does not 
seek to please by diversity, and to af- 
fect by contrast. It is a touch of their 
art, that everything should be brought 
forward with the grace of surprise, 
or the flutter of amazement. In Il 
Don Giovanni, (the Iliad of operas,) 
what a crowd of characters have we 
not bodied forth—what a variety of 
passions have we not represented? 
We pass from the scene of midnight 
murder to the innocent pastimes of 
the village green—from the wailings 
of Donna Anna to the light-hearted 
carols of Zerlina. The tenderness of 
Ottavio follows fast upon the buffoon- 
ery of Leporello; and the most joyous 
song that was ever yet trolled forth 
in the abandonment of pleasure, im- 
mediately precedes the awful recita- 
tive, in which the visitant from ano- 
ther world holds converse with the 
devoted sinner. There are the same 
alternations in Der Freischiitz ; and, 
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indeed, it would appear as impossible 
to complete an opera without the 
agency of contrast, as to complete a 
picture without the use of light and 
shade. And yet Rossini has effected 
it. In Otello, the whole interest is 
concentred in one character. Ofello 
is founded upon a single passion. 
Desdemona is always before us, and 
always wretched; no gleam of joy 
breaks in on her from first to last. In 
the very thema of the opera there is 
a plaintive and wailing tone, fore- 
boding, as it were, her unhappy 
fate. We cannot for amoment doubt 
the conclusion. It is like looking 
through a long avenue ina cemetery, 
which, however its termination may 
be rendered indistinct by distance, we 
know full well can conduct only to 
the grave. Still there be flowers 
that bloom beauteously around, and 
claim, even from the heaviest heart, 
the homage of its praise, or the 
acknowledgement of its interest. 
And thus although the conclusion of 
Otello is not for a moment doubtful, 
the excitement never ceases: our af- 
fections are with Desdemona; we 
hang upon her accents, during the 
two first parts, while she is pleading 
to a relentless father, or a ruffian 
husband ; aud we feel a sympathetic 
shudder when we find her, at the 
commencement of the third act, sit- 
ting by her desolate hearth, “‘ with all 
her household gods shivered around 
her.” The rain pelts and the thunder 
rolls without, in sad unison with 
the cheerlessness within. The awful 
words of Dante, falling from the care- 
less lips of a gondolier, strike cold 
upon the heart— 
“ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che recordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’’— 

She seizes her harp, and, flinging her 
hand wildly over it, mourns her own 
misfortunes in singing the favourite 
ballad of her unhappy friend. 

For a time, this brings relief ;—her 
tears flow freely ;—but the storm 
shivering the window, (a most dread 
omen in the South,) howls through 
the apartment, and renders her well- 
nigh delirious in her misery. Still 
she sings on; although, in the beau- 
tiful words of an old dramatist— 


“ Her mind is wandering—away—away !” 


and at length she sinks upon her 
harp, as if about to expire with the 
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last tone of her own sad music. The 
paroxysm, however, passes away ; 

and she stands calm and quiet; —but 
all happiness has fled 
—even hope is extinct. Then comes 
the final scene, almost too horrible 
to witness; the tears, the protes- 
tations, the reproaches, the strug- 
gles, the agonies of the victim! You 
look on in asort of stupor—the blood 
seems to tingle as it passes through 
your veins. You know that what you 
see is mere illusion, but you cannot 
feel that it is such; the curtain falls, 
and you are at length relieved by a 
deep sigh. These, at least, have al- 

ways been my feelings when Mali- 
bran has played the part. She com- 
pletely embodies my idea of the Ve- 
netian lady. She looks like one of 
Giorgione’s fairest pictures just step- 
ped from the frame. Her features 
calmed down to the most touching 
melancholy, are precisely those the 
master loved to paint—her dress— 
the simple division of her 
—and the single gem that 
kles upon her clear and ample 
forehead, in which every passing 
thought seems imaged, are essentially 
Venetian, while in every tone there 
is a soft enthusiasm, and her eyes 
and gestures, both so eloquent, do 
throughout support the illusion of 
the scene, even when her voice is 
mute. She is, in truth, “ the gentle 

Desdemona.” 

Thus it is of all the persons who 
have ever played the part, none can, 
in my mind, compare with Malibran. 
A fair rival with whom she was so 
frequently brought into angry colli- 
sion, that one might well exclaim, in 
hackneyed quotation, ‘* Tentane ani- 
mis celestibus ire !” was the last who 
claimed our praises in the character, 
and to Mademoiselle Sontag they 
were freely given. The power, the ex- 
tent, the sweetness of her most pure 
and fresh, and beautiful voice, were 
seldom more conspic uously display- 
ed: and there certainly was a to uch 
of interest in her acting which could 
never have been expected from one 
seemingly so indolent; one who, let 
her play what she might, never cared 
for a moment to step out of her own 
identity ; who was always too lady- 
like to be comic, and too well-bred to 
exhibit any strength of feeling oF 
sway of passion; one, in short, ‘who 
was always Mademoiselle Sontag— 
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calm and correct—and—no, not cold 

—but collected—and something co- 
quetish withal—her voluptuous blue 
eyes beaming smilingly upon you, 
and forbidding you to ‘think of any 
other imagined or created being, but 
only that which obviously occupied 
her own thoughts ; namely, her fair 
self. How then could her perform- 
ance of Desdemona be interesting? It 
could not be true; no, but it was in- 
teresting from the contrast between 
the trazical events of the drama and 
the helplessness and gentleness of the 
delicate and womanly creature who 
was brought before us as the vic- 
tim. She had, however, no inspi- 
rations, and therefore the charm 
altogether disappeared upon asecond 
representation, 

Pasta’s Desdemona was an effort of 
a higher order; in it there was genius 
and power; it was fraught with a 
thousand passages that were inimit- 
able, and even teemed with a multi- 
tude of inspirations, the expression 
whereof could never be repeated ; but 
it possessed not the enchanting truth 
of Malibran’s. And who would pre- 
fer the electric effects of happy or 
inspired moments to the unbroken 
excellence of a personation wherein, 
from first to last, the illusion was per- 
fect? In the two first acts, Pasta was 
far inferior. By no stretch of ima- 
gination could you suppose her, 
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And even her performance in the last 
act, which has been often referred to 
by her admirers as the triumph of 
histrionic art, appears to me, (not- 
withstanding the harrowing effect it 
can never fail to produce,) in like 
manner to fall short of Malibran’s, 
both in conception and expression. 
Pasta at no time fulfils our idea of 
the Venetian lady, ‘ in her delicate 
youth,” and here she gives her well- 
nigh the air of a virayo ; so that the 
contest between her and her cruel 
lord, wears too much the aspect of a 
struggle, in which the final success 
might well be doubtful. This is ac- 
knowledged ; but in her defence, it 
is contended that her personation, 
though differing from our precon- 
ceived idea, is in fact the true one, 
for that such is the Desdemona of the 
opera, and that the Desdemona of the 
opera is not the Desdemona of Shaks- 
peare. Now, this argument. looks 
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well, and doubtless it gathers force 
from the circumstance of the opera’ 5 
having been composed for Signora 
Colbran—a singer of magnificent 
presence and great vocal power, but 
one possessing little gentleness of de- 
meanour or path ss. It is, however, 
merely specious ; for it is a well at- 
tested fact that Rossini’s anxiet y was 
to make Desdemona as she is drawn 

y Shakspeare, the heroine of his 
opera, and with this view, during the 
time he was collecting his ideas for 
the subject, he neglected the meagre 
libretto of the Marquese di Berio, 
which he was to set, and sought in- 
spiration from [etoni’s literal trans- 
lation of Othello. ‘Thus the master’s 
object can neither be mistaken ner 
denied, although it be true that, in the 
first instance, Signora Colbran was 
incapable of bodying forth his own 
conception of the charact ter, and that 
in the second, Madame Malibran, 
from her love of Shakspeare, and fa- 
miliarity with him in his native lan- 
guage, exceeded that conception, ren- 
der ing the personation by a thousand 
delicate touches more perfect than 
Rossini could have possibly ima- 
gined it. 

On the English stage we have at 
present no Desdemona, nor can I re- 
member one. From the inadequacy 
of all who have within my recollec- 
tion attempted the character to do it 
justice, it has sunk into a second rate 
part, and may be now-a-days walked 
through by any tolerably well-look- 
ing young woman. 

“At Paris Mademoiselle Mars has 
lately performed Desdemona; not in 
Ducis’s feeble, mutilated, and dog- 
erel versification of the drama, but 
in a literal and well-executed prose 
translation, by (if I remember right- 
ly,) Alfred De Lavigne. ‘ The pearl 
of France,” is no longer young—(alas 
the while!) and she is more robust 
than beseems the delicate creation of 
the poet; but still her performance 
was exquisite. Time, with a gallan- 
try seldom evinced by the fell de- 
stroyer, has as yet forborne to lay 
his icy finger on her; she is still 
beautiful as the glow of genius—the 
true dxauaroy mip—suffused over a 
most expressive countenance, can 
make her, and her voice is perhaps 
the most deliciously musical that ever 
sounded in mortal ears. Here she is 
only known as the best actress in 
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genteel comedy, which France, and 
therefore the world has ever seen; 
because in this walk of the drama, 
and in the style in which it is repre- 
sented, our neighbours are unap- 
proached. But besides, Mademoi- 
selle Mars has lately proved herself 
a tragic actress of the very highest 
order; and, strange to say, she is 
mainly indebted for the opening of 
this vein of unexplored talent, to a 
person who was in part the cause of 
effecting a tremendous revolution on 
the French stage, though she could 
not maintain a place upon her own. 
I allude to Miss Smithson, an actress 
harshly and unfairly dealt with here ; 
for, although she had a bad voice 
and worse accent, yet had she, at the 
same time, infinitely more true talent 
than Miss Fanny Kemble, who was 
cunningly elevated upon the ruins of 
her reputation, and afterwards so ex- 
travagantly extolled by the impartial 
critics of the London press. 

Miss Smithson went to France in 
1827, on a theatrical speculation, 
in company with C. Kemble, Abbot, 
and some other disengaged players. 
Kemble was the star; and, with the 
usual arrogance of such luminaries, 
he insisted upon making his Parisian 
debut in Hamlet—a character by-the- 
bye which he can just as much play 
as Bob Keeley could King Lear. It 
was in vain to represent to him that 
there was not a female in the com- 
pany who even affected to be able to 
turn a tune; he insisted that it was 
Miss Smithson’s duty to perform the 
principal female part in whatever play 
might be selected, and that therefore, 
whether she could sing or no, per- 
form Ophelia she should. After the 
useless expenditure of an abundance 
of tears and all manner of entreaties, 
she was compelled to submit. And 
what was the result? The French 
had seen Talma, and they at once 
very properly rated Mr. Kemble’s 
Hamlet as an exceedingly indifferent 
performance ; but they extolled Miss 
Smithson’s Ophelia to the skies. The 
passage in the representation which 
excited their enthusiasm was the mad 
scene; and in truth it was admirably 
given. Her action was replete with 
genius; it was most wonderfully 
faithful to disordered nature—and 
unable to advance to the foot-lights, 
and execute the snatches of songs after 
the established bravura fashion, she 
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was happily led to make them appear 
as they were intended, namely, the 
result of some paroxysm of brain- 
sickness. Upon the fame of the first 
performance, all the literary and sci- 
entific men in Paris rushed to the 
theatre, and they lavished praises on 
the representative of the ‘‘ fair Ophe- 
lia,” which, so far as the one scene 
went, were amply merited. Now it 
so happened, that at this precise pe- 
riod, romanticism was making great 
head in France ; already had it seized 
upon the minor theatres, and the 
theatre Francais was divided. The 
classicists—those who acted in the 
tragedies of Racine and Voltaire, and 
believed there was no excellence be- 
yond, were led by Mademoiselle Du- 
chesnois, who, in concert with two 
other ladies of her theatre and literary 
creed (Mademoiselles Bourgoin and 
Leverd,) had set up a journal, ap- 
propriately entitled, L’ Incorruptible, 
to advocate the opinions of their 
sect, and to confer due praise upon 
its professors. This was rendered 
necessary by the defection of all the 
established journals—some having 
absolutely gone over to the enemy, 
and all having stinted in their pane- 
gyrics upon the three dames, who, to 
their excessive sorrow, might say, 
with the Scottish usurper— 


“ My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere—the yellow leaf.” 


On the other side, Mademoiselle 
Mars was the apostle of romanticism, 
and, were it not for the buoyancy of 
genius, would have proved its mar- 
tyr. A new piece was produced at 
the theatre Frangais, founded upon 
Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth, in 
which the heroine goes mad, and fi- 
nally dies, overwhelmed by the flood 
of conflicting thoughts which pour in 
upon her on the return of reason. 
Mademoiselle Mars had studied the 
part intensely. It was universally 
known, that she had even outraged 
the tender feelings proper to her sex, 
by spending hours and days in watch- 
ing the wretched tenants of the mad- 
house, for the purpose of collecting 

materials wherewith to give a faithful 
representation of the workings of a 
diseased mind. 

At length Mademoiselle Mars per- 
formed the character. The roman- 
ticists were enchanted ; and the clas- 
sicists, while they vented all manner 
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of abuse upon the drama, could not 
withhold a reluctant tribute of ap- 
plause to the talent of the actress, 
which was capable of throwing a de- 
gree of interest around a composition 
so ridiculous, and so despicable. 

The piece had a considerable run, 
(to borrow the language of the thea- 
tres,) and, by Jove! it might have 
run concurrently with the mortal ex- 
istence of the favourite actress, if 
Shakspeare’s beautiful creation had 
not been brought into the field against 
it. But the star of Amy Robsart de- 
clined from the moment the ‘‘ beau- 
tified Ophelia’”’ appeared above the 
horizon. Miss Smithson was forth- 
with declared a better mad-woman 
than Mademoiselle Mars by the 
“most sweet voices” of the million, 
and the physicians and philosophers 
unhesitatingly confirmed the decree. 
The Frenchwoman acknowledged its 
justice, after having witnessed the 
stranger’s performance; which, here 
I may take occasion to remark, was 
really admirable for the conception, 
and, as a piece of acting chiefly pan- 
tomimic, never surpassed ; although 
[have no doubt that it would have 
been either hissed or laughed at, if 
it were given before an audience that 
was in the habit of seeing the part re- 
presented otherwise, and that merely 
knew it, under a certain aspect, as a 
familiar thing, without ever regard- 
ing it with a philosophic eye, and 
thus considering what were the pe- 
culiar causes of Ophelia’s madness, 
and how they—still operating, al- 
though on a diseased mind—were 
likely to sway her in her fits. 

But instead of abandoning tragedy, 
and retiring upon Elmire, Celimene, 
Hortense, and the throng of other 
characters which she has made exclu- 
sively her own, Mademoiselle Mars 
resolved to shew, that nothing within 
the range of the drama was beyond 
her reach. Instead of renouncing 
romanticism, she swore to it a more 
positive allegiance; and, to the hor- 
ror of the classicists, hesitated not to 
attribute her comparative failure to 
her yet allowing herself to be re- 
stricted by old rules, and swayed by 
ancient prejudices. She pointed out 


how she, in producing any histrionic 
effect, was well nigh confined to the 
use of voice and countenance, while, 
to the inflexion of one, and the ex- 
pression of the other, Miss Smithson 
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sweeping, and picturesque; and thus 
she shewed the manifest advantage 
which an actress of the English or 
Italian school must have over her in 
such a character. 

To explain this it is necessary to 
observe, that the French performers, 
tragic and comic, had, and in many 
instances yet have, a positive horror 
of abrupt, or violent, or sweeping 
gestures. The women never raised or 
extended their arms from the shoulder 
—all motion seemed to proceed from 
the elbow. On the stage they never 
used any gesture or motion which 
would not have become the drawing- 
room. The practice of the men was 
similar before the time of Talma. 
Now, when one considers the redun- 
dancy of action which a Frenchman 
loves to apply to the most common- 
place sentences he delivers in conver- 
sation, it seems passing strange, that 
such an abhorrence of any thing 
bordering upon exaggerated gesture 
should exist on the national stage, 
not only in comedy—for there, I 
think, it is well—but even in tragedy, 
which with them, is much farther 
removed from the affairs, and senti- 
ments, and feelings of common life, 
than it is with any other nation. 

A learned and most talented friend 
of mine had a curious theory upon 
this subject. He maintained, that 
men are always the best satisfied 
with scenic representations exhibit- 
ing that manner of demeanour most 
opposite to their own; and he sup- 
ported his proposition by reference 
to the stages of France and England, 
shewing how the actors always fell 
into the opposite extreme from that 
which was pursued by the many. 
Thus while, in speaking, the English 
gentleman abstains from all action 
cautiously—nay, absolutely to a de- 
gree that gives him a cold and awk- 
ward air—the English actor believes 
there is no salvation for him unless 
he always have one or other of his 
hands raised aloft; and, on the con- 
trary, while the French gentleman is 
in a perpetual flutter, the French 
actor is as sparing of all action, as 
the struggles of nature against art 
could possibly admit. He also al- 
iuded to the extreme delight which 
the grave and dignified Spaniard 
takes in witnessing buffoonery upon 
his stage, and a wildness of ges~ 
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ture, which, though it excites, at the 
same time never fails to astonish us 
of England. Many other countries 
were brought forward to give evi- 
dence in favour of his theory; and 
he had a host of ingenious argu- 
ments founded upon their testimony. 
Enough, however, has been said. In 
a fanciful matter of this kind it is 
sufficient to throw out the hint, and 
let each person, who chooses to en- 
tertain it, enjoy the train of ideas 
which it cannot fail to excite. 
Talma, who, if not actually born 
in England, was at least educated 
in England, and derived his first love 
of the drama, and his earliest ideas 
of acting from our theatre, created 
the first revolution of the French 
stage. To Scribe and Mademoiselle 
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Mars, the honour of the second revo- 
lution is due. 

In the olden time the representa- 
tion of a French tragedy was little 
more than the recital of a dramatic 
poem by a certain number of the 
king’s servants, who, as such, wore 
court suits, and were distinguished 
for purity of pronunciation, and 
power, and distinctness of delivery— 
(their comedies, by-the-bye, were at 
all times better things,)—but Talma 
changed all this. He did for the 
scenic art what Napoleon did for the 
art of war; he recast it. The task 
was one which could have only been 
performed by one who possessed the 
genius and advantages, perhaps I 
might add, the protection and pa- 
tronage of Talma.* This 





greatest 


* Ina periodical of small circulation and ephemeral existence—in other words, an un- 


successful newspaper—the following passag 


were once publish d. 


We are induced to 


rescue them from oblivion, in consideration of the facts they record respecting the perso- 


nal character and conduct of Talma. 
we can ourselves vouch. 


For the truth of the statements contained in them 
We remember perfectly well having heard, when we were at 


Paris, the whole story of the torch, from one ef the parties concerned in it. 


Formerly—that is to say, before the act 
tom, whenever the 


ed to hi 






French monarch visii 


ocictaires, as they are 


) 
that Talma was nei 


apptied to Cartigny, then the j 





under Napoleon in several ca 


ion of 





box by the oldest and youngest of the comedians upon the est 
called, in contradisti } 


le, debarred the opportunity of paying his court to royal 


paigns, was dk 





the Citizen-King !—it was the cus- 
national theatre, that he should be light- 


blishment—the 


iction to the pensionaires, who are actors en- 
eh “Rae eas : > ; 
gaged by the others in their capacity of ruling 


id managing council. Now 





it happened 


ither the oldest nor youngest comedian of the troop; and was thus, ac- 


uty. He, h wever, 


ior, and entreated of him to resign his place—and in this 


manner succeeded in his object. Cartigny, who had served as an officer of dragoons 





: } oad t the Bane on 
slighted to be freed from the offi e, and 


forthwith transferred it with an emphatic, “ Tres volontiers, Monsieur Taima!” 
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“ Talma was the first and most judicious of declaimers, yet he, at the 


sessed the singular capability of speaki 


quently, of relieving it from the monotony and other faults it possesse 
all the tragic artistes he has left behind him, 
means to ¢ xpress passion, exce pt those of abruptly I 
on the contrary, could sketch olf the most minute sha 





same time, pos- 


thing French tragedy when he pleased, and, conse- 


j ; in the mouths of 
They can seldom avail themselves of other 
ising and sinking the voice. He, 


lings of it with the same a 





pparent 





ease, the same sublime simplicity, as if rhyme had dropped its fetters, or he were } 


ing the common language of nature. 
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of all actors that the world has ever 
seen, united in his own person the 
excellences both of the classic and 
romantic schools. He could claim 
every quality that the French had 
ever praised in an actor, and to the 
classical taste, and feeling, and splen- 
did presence of John Kemble, he 
united the inspirations and fire of 
Kean. Success therefore attended 
all his efforts ; and success justified 
and sanctioned every innovation he 
produced. He it was who introduced 
appropriate dresses and decorations ; 
and to approach more nearly the 
point under consideration, he it was, 
who, attentively regarding theantique 
monuments of grace and beauty, for 
the first time displayed upon the 
(rench stage, action unconstrained 
and sweeping, and attitudes, one and 
all of which might have served as a 
study and an inspiration for the 
sculptor, the painter, and the poet. 
The younger men of course, as far as 
their ability permitted, sought to imi- 
tate him, whom the universal voice 
declared the first of actors ; but the 
ladies were more obstinate or more 
consistent, or less docile, or less 
daring, and Duchesnois, Bourgoin, 
and the rest, adhered to the old style. 
Mars was a comic actress, and con- 
sequently had no temptation to 
change, or incur the risk of censure 
by attempting an innovation in her 
department, where in truth it was not 
necessary. With Talma, however, 
fell the French classic tragedy, which 
had, for a long period, been sup- 
ported solely by his genius, (he, how- 
ever, being a romanticist at heart,) 
and it has since well nigh been, (as, 
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with a few splendid exceptions, it 
always deserved to be,) consigned to 
the stillness of the library. A new 
species of drama sprung up in France; 
Scribe created the modern Vaude- 
ville, which is now tragedy, and now 
comedy in little ; and which has de- 
lighted not only the French, but 
every civilized people in Europe. 
The melodrama, generally founded 
upon some circumstance of tragic 
interest, became popular at the Porte 
Saint Martin; and comedies which 
had no claim to the title, except a 
freedom from the stain of blood— 
turning, as they did, up to the last 
moment upon events of a distressing 
or agonizing nature in domestic life, 
drew tears most feelingly and fast 
from the frequenters of the theatre 
Francais. In these, and in the 
tragic dramas subsequently brought 
forward to supply the people with 
materials for weeping, as they had 
acquired a taste for it, and refused 
to be moved by the old tragedies, 
Mademoiselle Mars always enacted 
the heroine, and with unbounded 
praise up to the moment when the 
town deserted her for the theatre 
Anglais, and the madness of Ophe- 
lia. After this, however, she at 
once adopted that which pleased her 
countrymen in the stranger—a pro- 
ceeding which she perhaps never 
would have adventured, if not sure of 
its success—and thus, she forthwith 
became, in the most extended sense 
of the words, a tragic actress. She 
from thenceforth gave to the winds 
all conventional rules and ancient 
prejudices. As Duchesse de Guise, 
in a new play, called, Henri ILI, et sa 


terms on which they then were, it will be sufficient to say that the words in which Talma 
used generally to address the person keeping the door that leads from the passage to the 
green-room, before the curtain, were :—Jailes moi passer ce gamin la a Vorchestre ; 
while he used at the same time to place his hand fondly upon the head or shoulder of the 
future emperor. To Napoleon’s eternal honour be it said, this was never forgotten. His 
friendship never altered with his years or with his fortunes. Talma was always a wel- 
come guest, a dear and valued friend—and the purse and heart of his Emperor were 


1 


always open tohim. But though Napoleon changed not, Talma did. The misfortunes 
of his master proved that there was an accountable degree of meanness mixed up in the 
character of this great man. 

* At the time of the restoration it was thought he would have quitted the stage—at 
least in France—and had he done so, and had he said, ‘I have been the friend of an 
L:mperor—I will never be the servant of a King,’ all honourable men in Europe, of what- 
ever political opinions, must have cheered him from one end of it to the other. But no 
—Talma, though without a family, and in no way compelled to it, preferred kissing the 
dust before the Bourbons. He recited at the theatre Francais a copy of verses in their 
praise—he did still more: he volunteered carrying a torch before Louis XVIII., upon the 
occasion of his visiting the theatre. This was carrying self-degradation to the utmost. 
And when one thinks it was TALMA that was guilty of such utter meanness, who would 
not exclaim—aAlas! Poor human nature!!!” 
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Cour, she flings herself on the ground, 
an action which not many years ago 
would have excited the utmost indig- 
nation as indecent and indelicate, and 
insulting to the Court, and so forth. 
Half a century back it would have 
called down the reprobation of the 
Archbishop of Paris, if notof the King 
himself; and the offender would 
doubtless have been sacrificed to the 
outraged bienséances by the fury of the 
learned, the noble, and the lovely. 
But in 1829-30, it was not thought 
improper or unnatural that even a 
Duchess should be struck to the earth 
by despair from having been render- 
ed the unwilling instrument of her 
lover’s murder ; and sighs and tears 
were now alone heard, where hisses 
and groans would have been formerly 
abundant. 

It was for Mademoiselle Mars in 
her regenerated state as a tragic 
actress, that Delavigne translated 
Shakspeare’s Othello, and this, see- 
ing that her acting had been freed 
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of all offensive Gallicism, will explain 
why her Desdemona—abating those 
destroyers of the illusion—age and 
appearance—or in one word the phy- 
sigue—might well be called an exqui- 
site performance. Certainly her con- 
ceptionof the part wasadmirable; and 
the way wherein she bodied it forth, 
especially in the last acts, challenges 
equal praise. Her delivery of the 
ballad (closely and not inelegantly 
translated,) was intensely affecting. 
In a word, her personation upon the 
whole, was equal to Pasta’s, and in- 
ferior only to hers, who, as Desde- 
mona, has no rival. 

By the way it is a lamentable thing 
that this ballad, and the scene in 
which it occurs, are so seldom given 
on our stage. It is one of the most 
affecting and the most ably drawn 
that ever passed from the imagination 
of the great dramatist. The passage 
which introduces the ballad so simply 
beautiful, has always appeared to me 
strangely touching :— 


“ Desdemona.—My mother had a maid called Barbara ; 
She was in love; and he she loved proved mad,*® 


And did forsake her. 


She had a song of—Willow, 


An old thing "twas, but it express’d her fortune, 


And she died singing it. 


That song to-night 


Will not go from my mind ;—I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara.” 


On the foreign theatres there is no- 
thing in the play which excites so 
profound a sensation as this scene. 
There was nothing which seized so 
strongly upon the imagination of Ros- 
sini. Speaking of this, 1 may remark, 
that it would be curious and deeply 
interesting as a chapter of the human 
mind, to know the history of Ros- 
sini’s composition of Ofello. It is one 
of the nine operas he wrote for Sig- 
nora Colbran, (now Madame Ros- 


sini,) and therefore belongs to what 
the critics call his second style, in 
which there are fewer melodies than 
in Tancredi, and the other operas 
which belong to his first style; the 
lady’s voice being no longer certain, 
and she at all times excelling rather 
as an actress than a singer. Since 
he came to Paris, it may be paren- 
thetically observed, he has adopted a 
third style. The Académie Royale not 
supplying him with good singers, he 





© The common reading of this passage is— 





“ And he she loved proved mad, 


And did forsake her 





” 


Mad being explained by the commentators (God forgive them !) as inconstant. The 
correction of the text (for such I am sure no person with common taste or common sense, 
or the common feelings of humanity, will hesitate to consider it,) is taken from a work 
which was once accidentally pointed out to me by a friend, wherein, amidst many of 
those silly conceits worthy only of Bentley, Porson, Parr, et hoc genus omne, there 
were a multitude of most beautiful emendations, restoring to passages of acknowledged 
splendour, their perfection, and creating in others heretofore undistinguished, rivals for 
these, by the alteration of a single syllable or letter, the justice of which is at once intu- 
itively hailed with a thrill of approbation. And should you ever afterwards turn apostate 
to your sensations, and demand a confirmation from cold reason, she will tell you that 
from the history and character of the man, no works were so likely to suffer from errors 


clerical and typographical, as those of Shakspeare. 
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has been compelled to compose chief- 
ly for the orchestra. 

But touching O¢ello, it was written 
in 1816, when Signora Colbran reign- 
ed supreme at Naples, and was the 
adored of the great master. Thus 
Otello was one of the tasks set him 
by his ladye-love, and certainly it is 
of a more sustained excellence, and 
bears the mark of a higher inspira- 
tion than any other of his composi- 
tions whatsoever. In thisrespect, even 
Il Barbiere, which seems the genuine 
ebullition of his constitutional gaiety, 
must yield to it; for beautiful and 
inspiring as is the music of the opera- 
buffa, all must agree with the Ro- 
mans, that it is totally unsuited to 
the subject, or rather the story on 
which they directed him to write. In 
Otello, on the contrary, the music is 
exquisitely appropriate. It as nearly 
as may be, relates the incidents of the 
drama without the aid of words or 
action. Neither is there in it asingle 
trace of that carelessness so often ob- 
jected to the master. It has evidently 
been deeply considered, and then po- 
lished to the last degree. It seems 
fraught likewise with a more intense 
feeling than any other of his works, 
not excepting even Semiramide. There 
is a passionateness in it throughout 
that we in vain seek for elsewhere. 
The Neapolitans, after the first re- 
presentation, compared it to a vol- 
cano. Here too, he has shadowed 
forth the passion of love with a deli- 
cacy and purity unknown to his 
works before and since. Like Moliére, 
from his youth upwards, he has 
passed too much of his life amongst 
the dissolute portion of the sex to en- 
tertain any very high opinion of 
female virtue, or of true, devoted, 
and enduring affection. His lovers, 
therefore, like those of Moliére, are 
always gallant, but never passionate. 
The roulades and fioritures of his 
vocal votaries of Cupid are as remote 
from the genuine expression of love, 
as the witticisms and prettinesses of 
the Horaces, the Cléons, and the Va- 
léres. 

I believe that Rossini must have 
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pondered deeply upon the subject of 
his Otello before he blotted a single 
leaf of paper. And this belief, which 
I presume most people will agree with 
me in holding, leads me to remark 
upon the utter stupidity of those who 
look upon Rossini as an idler, be- 
cause they do not always see him 
busy ; and who actually seem to con- 
clude from sometimes seeing him set 
down his music in the company of his 
friends and amidst the bustle of a 
crowded room, that he receives his 
melodies as‘ Mohammed did the verses 
of his Koran, through some special 
messenger from on high. The dolts 
never for a moment imagine that 
during those mornings he is wasting 
his time as they fancy in bed, his 
mind may be most actively employed 
in conjuring up those creations, the 
mechanical art of placing which upon 
record, may be performed without 
any divine inspiration amongst the 
long-eared rout of these his pot- 
companions, whom he only tolerates 
as butts.—Knowing that he has only 
four months to complete some ap- 
pointed work, they are lost in admi- 
ration when they find that, although 
three months had gone by before 
pen was put to paper, yet is the 
thing finished in the fourth. They 
never, idiots as they are, consider 
that during those three idle months 
the plan of the opera has been set- 
tled in some of those vacant hours 
which make up their sum—the 
thema created in others—and the 
melodies dreamt of, if they will—in 
others—and, briefly, all the necessary 
ideas collected. It is during these id/e 
times that, to produce any great work, 
there must be inspiration. During 
the mechanical process of writing 
down amidst the noise of carousing 
companions, there may be inspiration; 
but it can intrude itself but rarely. 
The original ideas are set down, and 
perhaps enlarged upon and embel- 
lished; but for the most part this is 
all. 

And this is all I have got to say; 
so, Oliver, my friend, farewell. 

R. P. E. 
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Antonio Panizzi, independently of 
every other merit which his friends 
allow him to possess, has had the 
honour of being hanged in effigy by 
the government of Modena. Under 
its merciful dispensation he held a 
high official situation, but, taking a 
share in the patriotic efforts of his 
countrymen for the regeneration of 
Italy, he was arrested, imprisoned, 
and would have been corporeally ex- 
ecuted, but happening by the lucki- 
est chance to effect his escape, the 
gentle Modenese government, inshea 
vexation, hung him up in effigy, very 
much to the diversion of our friend 
Panizzi, and to the ill-concealed 
amusement of his numerous friends 
in his native principality. But Pa- 
nizzi’s diversion did not end here. 
In the mock trial in which his eff- 
gies was condemned to be hanged, he 
was declared liable for all expenses of 
process; and in the simplicity of 
their hearts, the cabinet of Modena 
actually wrote to Panizzi, who was 
safely housed in the town of Liver- 
pool, informing him that he had 
been hanged according to law, where- 
fore they called on him to pay the ex- 
penses of his trial, and the said hang- 
ing. At this request the worthy Anto- 
nio laughed more heartily than be- 
fore. We have many other choice 
passages in the Life of this merry 
Modenese, wherewith to acquaint 
our curious readers; but this one 
must satisfy their voracious appe- 
tites for the present. If Antonio 
would put all of them down on pa- 
per, the Burlington-street people 
would offer their weight in gold for the 
extraordinary MSS., but our friend 
is too much a man of sense to allow 
his name to be handled by the fus- 
tian hands of any puny dribblers 
of novels and such fashionable small 
gear. These men are not a whit 
better, as we satisfactorily proved 
in a late Sasiciaiaas than the bawl- 
ing showmen at St. Barthomew’s 
Fair. On the contrary, Antonio 
would place himself (and safely might 
he do so) in the hands of that cham- 
pion in the cause of English lite- 
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rature, hight William Pickering, of 
Chancery Lane, who, although nota 
broad-shouldered Goliath of Gath, 
is yet a Philistine of infinite mettle, 
and extraordinary enterprise. While 
the Burlingtonians and West-enders 
have been crying up their facti- 
tious crew of Pelhams and other 
charlatans, amongst whom are now 
to be included those weaned babes 
of innocence, ‘‘ the Siamese Twins,” 
the Philistine of the Lane of Chan- 
cery hath been stoutly vindicating the 
glories of Kit Marlowe, and classic 
Ben, and Peel the facetious, and Green 
the eloquent, and Webster the heart- 
moving, and Middleton the witch- 
dealer, with a hostof other oldblades, 
to expatiate on whom would require 
an article of at least sixty pages. 
Some day, however, we propose to 
do them reverence. We shall also 
very shortly pay a tribute of respect 
to the Aldine Poets, meanwhile let us 
turn a rapid glance at the pages of 
our friend Antonio. 

Since the death of Foscolo, Panizzi 
is, without doubt, the most learned 
of the Italian exiles resident in this 
country. In his youth he studied 
the law, in which he acquired con- 
siderable eminence, and his early 
investigations into its intricacies have 
sharpened and invigorated his judg- 
ment, so that now Panizzi is an acute 
critic—besides being an accomplished 
scholar. He, moreover, writes the 
English language with great purity, 
as every page of his Introductory 
Essay will testify. 

We can recommend these pages for 
perusal with a safe conscience. They 
will not suit any one accustomed 
to delight his imagination with the 
flippancies of fashionable novels: 
but are every way worthy the con- 
sideration of such as are curious in 
tracing the windings of the stream 
of civilization from its fountain head. 
Spite of the march of intellect it is 
impossible to appreciate duly the 
present condition of learning and of 
civilization, without knowing the 
true nature of the sources whence 
posterity has been enabled to draw 
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its accumulated wisdom, its light, 
and experience. The records of 
which Mr. Panizzi treats, are the 
earliest which ingenuity contrived, 
and they shadow forth in moving 
figures, the feelings, passions, and 
the most remarkable 
period in the history of modern times 
—the age of chivalry. It was, in- 
deed, pervaded by ignorance and 
brutality, yet had it not been for its 
institutions and regenerative im- 
pulses, social life in Europe would 
have been a state of existence, not 
to be envied by the bloodiest horde 
of savages, of which history contains 
a record, Chivalry retrieved Eu- 
rope from its barbarous condition. 
It was the offspring of Feudality and 
Slavery, so is Philosophy the issue 
of progressive conviction from a state 
of Darkness, and so is Knowledge 
derived from Ignorance, and Religion 
the child of Doubt and Error, Every 
human institution, indeed, is of 
lowly origin. The acorn can give no 
resemblance of the mighty oak; of 


incidents of 


> 

which, to have a just idea, as to its 
majestic shape and its utility, we must 
regard it with our own eyes, and 
inquire of those who have felled the 
gnarled trunk, and shapened it for 
their own purposes. So of life, its in- 
stitutions and orders. Love, natural- 
ly, is a brutal appetite, and only be- 
comes refined by emulation among 
men, and ultimate knowledge and 
refinement. As soon as chivalry 
had given birth to an improved state 
of political and moral life, its par- 
ticular usages became obsolete. But 
the general improvement was de- 
rived from individual exemplars, and 
these were formed by the hand of 
love. 


“The first situation given to youths 
just emerged from infancy was that of var- 
let, or domicellus, Italicé donzello; as such 
they served their masters and mistresses, 
carried their messages, attended them in 
their journies, visits, and hunting parties, 
and sometimes waited on them at table. 
The first lessons they received (and the 
task of instructing them devolved chiefly 
on the ladies) were of piety to God and 
devotion to the fair. Their religion was 
of course encumbered with superstition, 
but their catechism of love was singularly 
refined, and in order to strengthen their 
principles and to guard against the aber- 
rations of youth, they were made to select 
early a lady among the most noble and 
Virttious at court, to whom they devoted 
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all their sentiments and all their actions. 
They were at the same time exercised in 
gymnastic and martial games, and taught 
to venerate above all the august character 
of chivalry.” 

We are sorry we cannot do justice 
to all the fine things contained in our 
Antonio’s book—that we cannot give 
a sketch of the various adventures 
of— 

* Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armorick knights; 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Africk shore, 
When Charlemain, with all his peerage, fell 
By Fontarabbia.” 

Old Milton, as we see, revelled, 
in imagination, over the wonderful 
achievements of these worthies of an- 
cient renown, and our readers, we as- 
sure them, will not find the names and 
actions of Charles, or Rinaldo, or Or- 
lando, or Ganalon, the wicked traitor, 
beneath their notice. For the due 
investigation of these various cha- 
racters, they have only to go to the 
pages of the merry and learned Mo- 
denese Antonio Panizzi, the beloved 
of Roscoe, of Medici celebrity, and 
professor of the true lingua Toscana 
en bocca Romana, in the University of 
London. We wish it had been the 
King’s College which Antonio had 
made the scene of his learned dis- 
courses—but we must not quarrel 
with him on this score, seeing that 
he is one of the most efficient of the 
professors of that same much-re- 
nowned-in-song—Stinkomalee. 

The professor demonstrates that 
the prose romances have been de- 
rived from the popular songs, one of 
which was sung by Taillefer, the 
Norman standard-bearer at the battle 
of Hastings. Tressan fancied that 
fragments of this song were still ex- 
tant among the peasants of the Py- 
renees, and that the Marquis of Vi- 
vier Lausac, whose estates were in 
those mountains, had collected se- 
veral, which, by Tressan, were thus 
combined— 

**¢O Roland! honneur de la France! 

Que par toi mon bras soit vainqueur! 

Dirige le fer de ma lance 

A percer le front ou le cceur 

Du fier ennemi qui s’avance! 

Que son sang, coulant 4 grands flots 

De ses flancs, ou de sa visiére, 

Bouillonne encore sur la poussiére 

En baignant les pieds des chevaux!’”’ 
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“ ¢ Which may be thus translated :— 


*¢ Oh Roland! the renown of France! 
Urge my arm with conquering might ! 
Guide the steel-head of my lance 

The proud front, or heart to smite, 

Of what foe soe’er advance ! 

May I see life’s gushing flood, 

From shatter’d helm, or mangled side 
Mix with dust its bubbling tide, 

And bathe my courser’s hoofs in blood.’ ” 


Thus too, as Warton informs us, 
Richard Lion Heart was greeted by 
populares cantiones, before the camp 
of Ptolomais. 


‘‘ From these popularsongs,” says Panizzi, 
“‘ the long prose romances have been deriv- 
ed; and to the latter the Italian poets were 
indebted for the subjects of their poems. The 
poetical romances of any length and well as- 
certained antiquity, are but improvements 
on the originals now lost, which must neces- 
sarily have been brief, since the committing 
them to writing would have cost more 
trouble and expense than most men could 
afford, and the only means whereby they 
could have been preserved was to learn 
them by heart. The fact of the prose ro- 
mances having been taken from old popu- 
lar songs, is so repeatedly avowed even in 
the books themselves, that no doubt can be 
reasonably entertained on the subject. And 
even were it not thus openly admitted, the 
bulky black-letter volumes afford sufficient 
internal evidence of it. The rhymes in 
question passing thus from mouth to mouth 
were subject to many alterations, partly 
owing to the ignorance, and partly to the 
fancy of the minstrels who sang them; not 
unfrequently attributing the feats of one 
hero to another; shortening or extending 
the lay, or adding to it lines from some 
other ballad.* Thus it is that in old ro- 
mances we are often perplexed by finding 
the same hero the son of different fathers, 
or living in two different countries, or even 
in two ages widely distant. On the other 
hand it seems inexplicable, how writers 
could so unblushingly copy from each other 
some of the most important events con- 
cerning their respective heroes. A strik- 
ing illustration of this remark may be seen 
in the madness of Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Tristram. 

“ The ancient songs being short, those 
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who turned them into prose, and formed a 
long book from them, were obliged to make 
a kind of patchwork of their materials, in 
the best way possible, without much regard 
to the sources from whence such materials 
were taken. Hence subjects the most 
various, from several small poems, were 
arranged side by side, without any pre- 
vious connexion having subsisted between 
them. This will account for the piece- 
meal peculiarity of the old romances (the 
Amadis excepted). No kind of order is 
observed in these compositions; and fre- 
quently the hero, from whom the work 
takes its name, is more rarely mentioned 
than many others in the book. Moreover, 
the prose romances, written in this style, 
abound in sudden starts and transitions 
from one subject to another: and we have 
reason to be grateful when the author 
deigns to apprize us of his intentions to 
change the subject. We must be content if 
he does not enter on a topic altogether new, 
or recur to that which he so abruptly broke 
off, just when, after great trouble, we were 
becoming familiar with it. Writing, as 
these compilers professedly did, to reduce 
into prose the stories, which were already 
recorded in verse; and fearful lest they 
might be suspected of altering their text, 
they often referred to their originals, whe- 
ther this were requisite or not; sometimes 
even for the purpose of sanctioning some 
alterations which they took the liberty to 
introduce. This will explain the formula 
so frequently to be met with at every other 
line; ‘ or dit le conte, or dit l'histoire, or 
dit le livre,’ &c. The popular story-tellers 
and romancers took, at a still later period, 
their compositions from these disjointed 
prose volumes, and by a rigorous adhe- 
rence to the forms there adopted, the ro- 
manesque narrative poems gradually ac- 
quired a peculiar character and constituted 
a distinct species ofepopee. Their uncon- 
nectedness, their frequent interruptions, 
and their quotations from Turpin or Alcuin 
are thus accounted for. The early juglars 
and minstrels, for their part, in order to 
gratify the depraved taste of their patrons, 
originally filled their songs with loose and 
immoral anecdotes, which were faithfully 
preserved by their prose translators.j— 
* When the feelings grown rude and cal- 
lous can be excited only by the strongest 
stimulants; and when the mind does not, 


* “Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. iii. p. 269.” 


+ “ Juglars and Minstrels were very properly called scurrae by the monks. 


Leccator 


was also a word signifying minstrel, from leccare to flatter; a word still used in that 


sense in Italian. 


in y. MINISTELLUs, 


€ From this word, lecher and its derivatives are formed; which suffi- 
ciently shews what description of persons the minstrels generally were. 


See DucANGB 


‘ The Celtz,’ says Postponius the Apamean, ‘ even in making 


war, carry with them table-companions, whom they call parasites. . . . . » And these 


are the men termed bards.’ 


Ritson, A Hist. Essay on Nat. Songs, p. xxxv. 


The Ro- 


mans had, no doubt, their earliest history existing in lays, which were sung in turn at 


their tables, as was the case in the middle ages among most of the northern nations. 
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in a more refined age, recoil disgusted from 
the employment of such means, songs and 
tales are found to turn upon incidents the 
most horrible and unnatural. Thus we 
find that incest, parricide, in fine, crimes 
the most enormous, were the early themes 
celebrated by the Grecian Muse.’* These 
observations are equally applicable to the 
middle ages, and the subsequent romanes- 
gue narrative poets, faithfully following in 
their great works the track of their more 
humble predecessors, abound in stories of 
this description. It is, however, proper to 
state that An1osTO, objectionable as he oc- 
casionally is with regard to his subjects, 
never indulges in the disgusting terms em- 
ployed even by his immediate pred 
s. The Italians have been reproached 
with the lice: usness of their poets. Yet 
state of society the poets of all 
But it is a 
glory peculiar to Italy, that, at a period 
when this freedom of expression was so 
common, she possessed a man like PE- 
TRARCA who could write with such purity 
and delicacy upon a subject, purposely se- 
for the indulgence of vulgar 
language and immoral imagery.” 


eces- 


“1, 
i} a simiar 


nations have been the same. 


lected by others 


Th: " 
:his prose 
I 


extract, which is the 
only one which we can give from the 
worthy Professor’s book, will present 
a specimen of the entertainment to be 
derived from the varied learning con- 
tained in its pages. 

The reason of Charlemagne’s ce- 
lebrity, was his submission to the 
hurch. In Italy, he fought against 
pacy, and inSp ain a- 
racens. HHis<« cpa its were 
magnified, he wascelebratedas a giant 
elties, and all 

were forgotten, the 
name of the hero identified 
with Christianity, and he became the 
most accomplished of warriors, and 
the greatest of monarchs in the eyes 
of the Se historians. In the 
process of two or three centuries, 
however, every ballad or legend in- 
cluding the name of Charles, was 
supposed to refer to the same indi- 
vidual, so that Charles Martel, Char- 
lemagne, Charles the Bald, Cherles 
the Fat, and Charles the Simple, 
were amalgamat 





ne enemies of pa 





in renown; all his ert 
his licentiousness 


was 


ed into one great and 
: 


glorious hero of Christendom. 


ee _ a 


Cicer. Tuscul. iv, 2. 
mne licentious s¢ 


Percy, 
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Yet, strange to say, that Charle- 
magne came, subsequently, to be 
pourtrayed rather as an idiot than a 
hero. He is described as the con- 
stant dupe of the iniquitous Ganalon. 
He is coarse in his manners, and 
swears like a trooper. He buffets 
his peers after the manner of Tom 
Crib or the white-headed Gypsey, 
as we see in the Romance of Don 
Roldan. 

“ El Emperador con enojo 
Un bofiton le havia dado.” 


He kills and slaughters with the 
capricious appetite of an untutored 
savage, and this habit of phrenzy is 
again mixed up with the deepest 
veneration for the saints and devo- 
tion to his country. 

All the 








of Europe claim 


nations 


pedigree from the Trojans, and all 
heroes are god-descended. The ro- 
mancers claimed, as in honour 


bound, a high origin for their wor- 
thies. One draws his lineage from 
Alexander and Hector, and boasts 
of having Joshua and Judas Maca- 
beus for collateral relations. Sir 
Launcelot is said to come in the 
eighth degree from ‘‘ oure Lord Jhesu 
Cryst,” and Sir Galahalt “in nynthe 
degree from oure Lord Jhesu Cryst ; 

and for this reason, they were “the 
grettest gentilmen of the world.” 
Theseus was held as a knight errant, 
and was canonized. Apollo had 
slaughtered Python and a Cyclops, 
and was an admirer of the sex, 
therefore a fit person to be knighted. 
As none but a knight could wield a 
lance, the soldier who pierced our 
Saviour’s side was styled “‘ the knight 
that jousted with Jesus.” Joseph 
of Arimathea was dubbed, “ the 
gentyl knighte, the whiche tooke 
downe oure Lord of the hoolye 
crosse;” and David, for his feat 
over Goliath of Gath, who was, as 
we have satisfactorily proved, the 
prototype of Pickering the publisher, 
was found worthy of the honours of 
tle accolade and spur. Pagans and 
ere typical of Danes, and 





Saracens w 


In later days they had 


Procul hine, procu! inde puelle 
Lenonum et cantus pernoctantis parasiti. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 


° “Sir W. § 


VOL, Ill, NO, XVII. 


coTt, Minstrelsy of the Scottish 


JUVEN. Sat. xiv. 45.” 
t Border, vol. iii. p- 296.” 
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Richard the First sat as original to 
the famous Ogier of the North. 

Such are a few of the multitu- 
dinous matters of which our worthy 
and gentle Modenese has treated. 
Have we sufficiently whetted the rea- 
der’s curiosity ? If so, let him forth- 
with order the book at the house of 
the Philistine, that dwelleth by the 
borders of the Lane of Chancery, 
and let such reader proceed forth- 
with to the task of perusal and di- 
gestion. 

Before concluding, we must ex- 
tract some of the poetry with which 
Lady Dacre has graced the volume. 
The following version of a portion 
of the e] isode relating to Forisene in 
Pulci is be her ladys hiy » Her name 
is already familiar to ‘the public as 
the translator of several of Petrarch’s 


Sonnets, introduced into Foscolo’s 


volume on the poetical character of 


the lover of Laura. 


‘ And Forisene was in her heart aware, 
That love of her was Oliver’s sole care. 


* And because Love not willingly excuses 
One who is loved, and loveth not again ; 
(For tyrannous were deem’d the rule he 
uses, 

Should they who sue for pity sue in vain ; 

What gracious lord his faithful liege re- 
fuses !) 

So when the gentle dame perceived the 
pain, 

That well-nigh wrought to death her va- 
liant knight, 

Her melting heart began his love requite. 


‘ And from her eyes soft beamed the 

answering ray, 

That Oliver’s soul-thrilling glance returns ; 

Love in these gleamy lightnings loves to 
play, 

Till but one flame two youthful bosoms 
burns. 

To tend his grievous wounds she comes one 
day, 

And towards him with greeting mute she 
turns; 

For on her lips her voiceless words are 
stayed, 

And her bright eyes are fain to lend their 
aid. 


** When Oliver perceived that Forisene 
Accosted him with shrinking timid grace, 
The pains which unsup poriable had been 
Vanished, and to far other ills gavc 
His soul is tost sweet hopes and 

between, 
And you miz 
ing Ss, trac¢ 
A dear assurance to be loved by her; 
For silence is Love’s best interpreter. 


» place ; 


doubts 


id these flutter- 
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“ He might besides, as she drew near, 
observe 
O’er all her face a deep vermillion dye, 
And short—and broken—checked by cold 
reserve, 
Her accents of condoling courtesy, 
For the sharp wounds he suffer’d, to pre- 
serve 
Her worthless self in her extremity.— 
With downcast looks, that speak of hope 
the while : 
For this of lovers ever is the style. 
* And thus in lowly 
still ;— 
The Fates—despiteful destiny’— she s said, 
Or, in whatever sort, high heaven’s will 
Me to a miserable death had led; 
Thou cam’st, Sir Paladin, and didst fulfil 
Heaven's high behest, from highest Hea- 
ven sped 
‘ For my release, and ’tis thr 
* Therefore 
grieve.” 


accents falt’ring 


o’ thee I live ; 
for these thy wounds I justly 


“ These words 

found place, 

And on their sweetness Oliver relied, 

E’en for the joy of that one moment's 
space 

Gladly the knight before Love's shrine had 
died, 

O’ercome by gratitude for so much grace! 

And prizing little all of life beside,— 

Nay, holding, I had almost said, at nought— 

He, bashful, thus gave utterance to his 
thought. 


within his inmost heart 


“ ¢ Never, fair lady, in my earthly course, 

‘ Have I done aught that brought so true 
content; 

‘If I have rescued thee from fate’s dark 
force, 

* Such through 
deed hath sent, 

‘ As none can match from any other source : 

* I know thou would’st my every pain pre- 
vent, 

* But different wounds far different balms 
assuage, 

* *T were better else I’d felt the monster’s 
rage.’ 


sweetness my heart the 


“Well knew the maiden to interpret 

right 

These gentle words, and print them on her 
heart: 

So in Love’s subtle school each task is 
light! 

And, sighing, to herself she said apart, 

* Yes, thy new grief I will with mine re- 
quite, 

* Nor were it better thou hadst felt Death’s 
dart; 

* Ineratitude such love shall never know, 

* This breast is not of adamant, I trow. 


* With sighs departed Forisena fair, 
And Oliver remained afflicted more ; 
Nor of his gashes took he thought or care, 


For anguish of the inward wound he bore. 
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. * * * . 
And weeping, lingering, sighing sad be- 
tween, 


* Adieu’—the knight had said to Forisene. 


“ When the fair maid beheld her parting 

knight, 

She many times to follow him designed, 

With other thoughts all wild and opposite, 

Nor longer could she keep her love con- 
fined. 

Then to gaze after him, tho’ lost to sight, 

Led to her lattice by the archer blind, 

The cruel urchin twang’d his fatal bow, 

And on the earth behold the damsel low! 


CHURCH MUSIC.——BY 


Church Music. 
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“ The tidings heard, her aged father sped, 
To raise his prostrate child—and she was 
dead! 
«“ Lapy Dacre.” 


There are other specimens by Mr. 
Rose, the translator of Ariosto, and 
by Mr. Sotheby, of Homeric repu- 
tation ; but enough of the Modenese, 
whose book we close reluctantly. 
Of the merits of Mr. Rose and Mr. 
Sotheby we have much to say, 
which must be done in separate arti- 
cles worthy of their high scholarship. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


* All the train 


Sang Hallelujah, as the sound of seas.”—MILTON. 


Acatn! oh, send those anthem-notes again 
Thro’ the arch’d roof in triumph to the sky! 
Bid the old tombs give echoes to the strain, 
The banners tremble, as with victory ! 


Sing them once more!—they waft my soul away, 
High where no shadow of the past is thrown ; 
No earthly passion, thro’ th’ exulting lay, 
Breathes mournfully one haunting under-tone. 


All is of Heaven !—yet wherefore to mine eye, 
Gush the quick tears unbidden from their source, 
Ev’n while the waves of that strong harmony, 
Sweep with my spirit on their sounding course? 


Wherefore must rapture its full tide reveal, 
Thus by the signs betokening sorrow’s power? 
—Oh! is it not, that humbly we may feel 


Our nature’s limit in its proudest hour! 


The Honourable House and the Reform Debate. 


THE 


Our readers need hardly be assured 
that We, Oliver the Great, assisted 
on the first and following nights of 
the debate on the all-engrossing ques 
tion of Reform. ’Tis true we last 
month were silent on the subject— 
and for this reason: aware, as we are, 
of the existence of certain monthly 
publications which, we are credibly 
informed, affect to call themselves our 
“contemporaries,” and to share with 
us in the public favour and attention, 
we, in order to testify to these mis- 
guided periodicals how far we were 
from wishing to accelerate their in- 
evitable mud-ward course, left them 
at liberty to say their say about the 
Reform Debate, without interruption 
or eclipse from us. Anda pretty mat- 
ter they made of it! Now, then, that 
the groves are silent, and we may 
expect 


“ Fit audience to find, not few,’ 


we shall offer a comment or so on the 
said Reform Debate. This we shall 
do in our own peculiar way—notic- 
ing those whom we think worthy— 
or it may be those whom we think 
not—but, at all events, those whom 
we choose: and though we are some- 
what jovially placed at present, as 
much real gravity may be found in 
our remarks by a diligent peruser, as 
though we were arrayed in wig and 
gown. First, however, to allay the 
solicitude which our readers, fair and 
otherwise, no doubt entertain con- 
cerning the amount of comfort or con- 
venience enjoyed by « arsels es during 
a protrac ted debate, we shall just in- 
dicate the nature of our position on 
that memorable occasion. By the 
grace and favour of our well-beloved 
Charles Manners Sutton, the 
Silent Utterance, alias W 
Speaker of the Commons, we 
tioned ourselves under the gallery, 
immediately behind his Royal Hig h- 
ness of Cum berland, who, mustachios 
and all, looked as fierce and friendly 
as ever. ‘True, his Royal Higli 
has not the good fortune to agree 
with us on the Re forn 1 question—still 
we cannot from him the 
praise of being a | 
tosses off a tumbler 


. : 
truly reval air 


cousin, 
ordless 


te 
sta- 


withh« id 4 


joye d, or 
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twaddle of the Times. Surely this is 
praise rarely merited by a prince of 
the blood, and rarely bestowed when 
merited! We hope, therefore, the 
Royal Duke will be sensible of our 
approval, and continue to deserve it. 
But what are we at? Nothing but an 
‘Illustrious Personage”’ could justify 
the digression of which we have been 
guiltv. To return to the seat we en- 
rather suffered, behind his 
Royal Highness. The Methodist- 
meeting-house-looking chamber, call- 
ed St. Stephen’s Chapel, is admirably 
calculated for the vexation of the 
knees of those sinners admitted with- 
in its precincts. Not, however, by 
kneeling—no, no.— With all respect 
for its past purposes and for the pre- 
sent Mr. Percival, (w calls the 
Morning Post “ yen anc profligate 
thing,”’) we must in veracity aver 
that the knees of men now living are 
annoyed by sitéing—which, as we 
know to our sorrow, is a most wretch- 
ed occupation in the said Chapel of 
St. Stephen. The members, being a 
high-minded body of gentlemen, con- 
trive to remedy this inconvenience, 
by stretching their legs along the 
to the effectual transfer of 
Hunt’s composition on to Stultz’s 
manufacture—a good office, which, 
being mutually interchanged, occa- 
sions no O’Gorman-Mahonism in the 
minds of honourable members. But 
to those poor devils, whe, like our- 
selves, are privileged to sit ¢welve on 
a bench for eight behind the peers, 
nothing can be conceived more exe- 
crable than the quondam chapel. 
The said peers and our particular 
crony of Cumberland were not so 
situated; the former, being four in 
a row, and the latter seated on a 
front bench. All looked as well as 
could be expected, poor fellows! 
they—Grey, Durham, Londonderry, 
Lansdowne, ke. —not excepting even 
his Royal Highness, being obliged to 
pocket their lordly self-sufficiency— 
to sit unce und to speak below 
their while Hunt, Waith- 
man, Thompson, ard a man named 

d, or Good, or Wood, wore beav- 


on their sto- 
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breath 5 


untenanted upper 
s—talked without meaning, cough- 
hout colds—and cried “ ques- 
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tion!’? when they would not be an- 
swered. The democracy of this pleas- 
ed us—us, who have so often, before 
the throne and below the bar in 
‘another place,” been doomed to 
stand conjecturing the probable com- 
fort of the crimson-covered cushions 
on which the peers—confound them ! 
were reclining. 

The first object in the Commons’ 
House, which, after the mace, arrests 
the stranger’s eye, is the person of 
the Right Honourable the Speaker. 
Such metropolitan perambulators, as 
have only seen Mr. Manners Sutton 
in his private character of a rather 
ill-favoured gentleman, can have no 
conception of his impressive appear- 
ance and dignified demeanour, when 
seated in the democratic throne of 
the Commons House of Pailiament. 
The ample robe, the flowing wig, 
the well-formed leg, 


“ In silken stocking seen,” 


the gloves of purple kid—and the 
gold-environed eye-glass in constant 
requisition—are all remarkable—all 
in keeping with that characteristic 
and authoritative intonation of voice 
which so often produces order, where 
all, till it was heard, seemed chaos. 
Many are the endeavours made to 
“catch the Speaker’s eye” during 
a stormy debate—and to this may, 
perhaps, be attributed the partial 
displacement of one of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's peepers. How- 
ever, he has no obliquity of mental 
vision; but discharges his duties to 
our entire satisfaction. More need 
not be said. 

Such of either sex as suppose that 
we are about to give a newspaperized 
report of the proceedings on the oc- 
casion of the Reform debate, are ri- 
diculously wrong in their supposi- 
tion. We—the prime Mover of this 
Magazine, and, inferentially, of all 
mankind—We, Oliver Yorke, conde- 
scend to be the verbatim reporters of 
language, which nothing but the fear 
of Newgate prevents us from desig- 
nating! No—that can never be. Our 
design is of a nature very different, 
and far more dignified. We propose 
to shew our reac ders what manner of 
men the speakers were, and only in- 
cidentally to allude to the manner 
of stuff they uttered. Now for it, 
then! 


Were we—as we neither are, nor 
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ever can be—capable of truckling to 
a ministry, we should describe the 
ministerial bench first; but, not 
choosing to lay ourselves open to a 
charge of time-serving, we shall be- 
gin with the opposition side of the late 
House; and a precious side it was! 
Oh, yeg gracious Whigs and Tories of 
the time of George the Fourth! 
could ye have conceived, or believed 
that the day would ever arrive when, 
on one and the same front bench— 
and that an opposition bench—would 
be seen Croker and Calcraft, Peel 
and Hunt, Twiss and Goulburn, Sir 
Joseph Yorke and Dan O’Connell? 
Upon our consciences this is “‘ pretty 
oppositions !’”” We may be told that 
some of the just-named magnates were 
not opposed to ministers. But they 
occupied the front opposition bench, 
as we state, and very well they oc- 
cupied it. Just look at the beautiful 
fitness of the thing! We had the 
floundering Twiss, who sneers at the 
middle classes, because he springs 
from the lowest; and the mushroom 
Peel, who hates the lowest, because 
of the heir-loom left in his family— 
both fellow-benchers with the Black- 
ing-man, who, in sober truth, looks 
incomparably more like a gentleman 
than the Baboon, or the Rat Horrible 
Baronet. Of this Baronet we have not 
much to say. All our readers, who 
have seen the small amount of ex- 
pressiveness in his wocden features, 
distorted to desperation when Can- 
ning’s eloquence won the frequent 
cheer—all, who have seen his sheep- 
ish air when dealing forth his drivel 
in presence of that worthier and 
more successful son of fortune—all, 
who have beheld him quail beneath 
the scowl of Brougham’s awful brow 
—must laugh with unutterable scorn 
on witnessing his present swagger 
at the head of that Falstaffian crew 
whom he has marched to Coventry. 

However, the man is gone—lost for 
ever. Not even the wretched rem- 
nant—the shreds and patches of a 
defeated party, by whom he now is 
backed—not even these believe in 
him. There is not aman among them 
but feels assured that, were place 
offered to Peel to-morrow, under the 
Whigs, he would joyfully, thank- 
fully, trucklingly accept it. Of his 
speech on the reform debate, we may 
truly say, that the arrogant pompo- 
sity of its delivery was commensue 
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rate with the vain sophistry and 
empty bombast of which it consisted. 
In truth, his remark is equally appli- 
cable to most of the speeches delivered 
against the bill—to that of the Twiss 
—of Croker—of Goulburn, Cour- 
tenay, Calcraft, and all the rest of 
them. But 


“ °Tis hardly worth our while 
With such small gear to give ourselves 
concern,” 


We will first speak of a person 
of far more importance—the honour- 
able member for Preston, who so 
aptly, and to the joy of an applaud- 
ing house, not long since, said to 
Mister William Peel, “‘ I have to 
tell the honourable member that 
his father was the first gentleman 
in his family, while my father was 
the first tradesman in mine.” Why 
cannot these gutter-born Beeotians 
—Peel, and Twiss, and Croker—leave 
the question of pedigree alone ?— 
None of those who know—and who 
does not?—that Hunt is personally 
superior to them, would think of 
cruelly shewing their immeasurable 
inferiority to him in hereditary de- 
scent. Who, now-a-days, cares a 
straw about the question of birth, so 
that a man prove himself 


“A man for a’ that?” 


Yet these boobies of yesterday must 
needs be nice as to family!  Pish! 
pooh! faugh! fiddlestick! But to 
proceed with Hunt. Though Cob- 
bett is at present busily engaged in 
abusing him—not without (as we 
conceive) some sneaking fondness for 
the snug, unexpensive seat which the 
** Preston Cock,” as he calls him, now 
fills—we must say that Hunt be- 
haved himself wonderfully well in 
the “honourable House.” Of his ora- 
torical powers we never had any 
great notion, and our estimate is 
proved to be a correct one by the 
figure he made in parliament. There 
was no unwillingness to hear him. On 
the contrary—his rising secured al- 
most immediate attention, and so 
long as he confined himself to the 
question, and to a clear and forcible 
exposition of facts, he was listened to 
without interruption. But when the 
demon of bombast, and of what our 
friend Peter Robertson calls the “ ge- 
neral question,” came upon him, 
then, indeed, the cry of “ question” 
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became, as the diurnals say, ‘ loud 
and general,”” and he saw the dif- 
ference between addressing a senate 
and haranguing a mob. His appear- 
ance and manner are rather favour- 
able ; though we think the former— 
florid, yeomanlike, and fearless as 
it is—would not suffer by a little 
modification of the latter, especially 
in that peculiar knack of twitching 
up his inexpressibles, which smacks 
strongly of the Rotunda. In voice 
and energetic expression he is second 
to no member of any House, and is, 
consequently, when determined to 
stand up, a very difficult personage 
to put down. 

Next to this gentleman, and not 
dissimilar in breadth of brim, or ge- 
nerally democratic aspect, sate the 
** Daniel,” whose speech on the Re- 
form Bill will, we suspect, save him 
the trouble of “ coming to judg- 
ment.” O’Connell may be pronounc- 
ed, beyond all question, the greatest 
swaggerer in the late House, or per- 
haps out of it. Yet in him it is by no 
means necessary to attracting atten- 
tion, nor do we think it natural. He 
struts and swings from side to side, 
not only with an assumption of im- 
portance, but with an assumption of 
absurdity, with which the good hu- 
moured and intellectual aspect of his 
features in no wise corresponds. In 
his instance, as in that of Hunt, the 
House of Commons has helped men 
to a true estimate of powers and im- 
portance. Immeasurably above his 
brother demagogue he unquestion- 
ably is, and as immeasurably below 
the estimate formed of him in the 
days of Catholic agitations and de- 
putations on the subject of the great 
“ ation”—emancipation. The glory 
of a great cause, for great it undoubt- 
edly was to an Irish patriot, shed 
lustre round the person of the leader, 
and he would probably never have 
been reduced to his true dimensions 
had not the question been set at rest, 
thus leaving him to choose between 
the legitimate effort for enduring 
fame, and the vain pursuit of fleeting 
popularity. He chose the latter, and 
has made a particular potato of him- 
self. On this question of Reform, 
however, his was perhaps the best, 
and, with one exception, the most 
effective speech of the session. His 
enunciation is harmonious and dis- 
tinct, save when, in concluding his 
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sentence, he stoops till his chin 
touches the table, and his coat pocket 
brushes the nose of the honourable 
member behind him. His clenching 
his fists, and raising them to his 
head, is a practice which nothing 
can surpass in absurdity, save the 
manual eloquence of Messieurs Att- 
wood and Percival. But on the 
whole, the agitator may be cited as 
one of the principal ornaments of the 
late House of Commons—and small 
praise for him that same. 

Croker being out of the Admiralty, 
and no longer authorized to play the 
fantastic tricks of a little brief autho- 
rity before the brave and simple- 
hearted heroes of his Majesty’s 
royal navy, we should not feel jus- 
tified in wasting our writing mate- 
rials on him, further than to observe 
that twice hath he brayed since the 
accession of the Whigs, once against 
Brougham and once against Jeffrey, 
both of which brayings did much 
honour to his ears and understand- 
ing. Of Twiss who could, or should, 
or would, or need say any thing? 
Much indignant verse and prose has 
been perpetrated concerning him, 
and he is so generally known and 
justly appreciated, that we 


“ Pass by him as the idle wind, 
Which we respect not.” 


Next to this great satirist of the 
middle classes, we have much plea- 
sure in mentioning a most amazing 
specimen of a drowned rat in the 
person of the once overpuffed and 
now annihilated Praed. This young 
gentleman was a Whig at Cam- 
bridge, and is said to have written 
sundry epigrams, so full of promise 
of his future eminence as a states- 
man, that, not to baulk the nation 
of so great a prize, he ratted from 
his brother Muddletonians of the 
Cambridge spouting club—ycleped 
the Union—and came into Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Saint Ger- 
mains. Great was the hope of the 
Tories in this gentleman, and when 
he delivered himself of a speech 
about printed calico, which, (the 
speech, not the calico), was cut 
and dried for him, verily the said 
Tories thought that Pitt himself was 
come on earth to badger Poulett 
Thompson. Well, on the reform 


question he was to be the wonder- 
friends, 


worker: his honourable 
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whom, up to that moment, he had 
denounced as the worst foes of the 
country, were now around him— 
“ Praed, Praed!” resounded from 
divers opposition benches whenever 
the twenty members rose at once 
to catch the Speaker’s eye; and, at 
length, that eye marked out the 
member for St. Germains. Never 
in the course of our living experi- 
ence, has it fallen to our lot to en- 
counter a person more eminently 
entitled toa miserable failure than 
Mr. Wentworth Mackworth Praed 
proved himself on the occasion in 
question. He folded his arms and 
commenced by an attempt at the 
facetious ; but, instead of being fa- 
cetious himself, he was the cause of 
facetiousness in other men. Nowa 
more indulgent audience the learned 
charade manufacturer could not have 
selected for himself, yet there are 
bounds to human endurance; and at 
length the young Cambridge Union- 
men, who sat near to our own per- 
son, were fairly sickened, and joined 
somewhat irreverently in the cough- 
ing of the honourable members. 
Yes, as that able weekly journal, the 
Spectator, has it— 

“ When the Tory convert, Praed, all his 

early hopes betrayed, 
And donkey doctrines brayed, which no- 
thing can fulfil ; 
The very youths from Cam exclaimed, 
‘ Why here’s a flam!’ 

A speech not worth a d—n ’gainst the 

bill.” 

Of North we shall say nothing, 
because he said nothing for himself. 
He broke down in some blundering 
metaphor at the end of a string of 
common places, and the ‘“ repor- 
thurs,” like good-natured fellows as 
they are, stated that the conclusion 
of the metaphor was lost in the 
cheers of the honourable gentle- 
man’s friends. Will the same good 
nature inform us where the begin- 
ning, and middle, and end of the 
speech of that eminent orange- 
sucker, Mr. Serjeant Lefroy, was 


lost? “In the gloom of its own 
obscurity,” as a philosopher would 
say. 


Though the great senatorial ta- 
lents of Attwood and T. Peregrine 
Courtenay would richly repay the 
trouble of enquiry, yet we must 
leave them 

“ In the gloom of their glory,” 
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the press, Mr. Percival. Here is a 
man who has raised a more powerful 
hand than any other against reform. 
Frequent were the thumps, clench- 
ing were the arguments employed to 
support his view of a question, 
which, by a decree of Nature, he 
could not comprehend. His fre- 
quent use of the name of the Deity, 
was, we presume, taken as proof of 
his pious spirit, for Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, who called O’Gorman Ma- 
hon to order for that same, was in 
no degree scandalized by the adjura- 
tions of Spencer Percival. Well, we 
for our parts think Mr. Percival a very 
fair-haired gentleman, and can bear 
testimony to his having made some 
noise during the debate. If any 
proof were wanting of his imparti- 
ality, so well known to all his friends, 
it might be furnished in the fact, 
that, after a speech of two hours, 
distinguished by enormous  vehe- 
mence of voice and manner, he left 
the question precisely as he found 
it—not condescending to prejudice 
either the one side or the other. 
This is the true honesty of public 
speaking—which leaves the hearer’s 
judgment unpuzzled, and his mind in 
his own possession. Long life to 
Mr. Percival! 

But still longer life to the learn- 
ed member for Boroughbridge! Sir 
Charles Wetherell is a capital fellow, 
who, with a martyr-like devotion, 
seems to delight in sticking to a 
hopeless cause. A character he un- 
questionably is, and a most original 
one—from the frank and fearless 
brow, and foaming lip, to the ter- 
mination of his waistcoat, and thence, 
through a long, long interval, -to 
the waistband of his inexpressibles. 
To ourselves, who have so often, in 
the good county of Sussex, enjoyed 
with Sir Charles the rustic toil of 
hay-making with those luxurious 
enatches of relaxation, when cold 
pork and nut-brown ale act as 


“ Tired N 


vature’s sweet restorers ;”” 


to us, his grotesque appearance is 
perhaps less striking than to many 
others. But, in our estimate of public 
men, we are not to be blinded by our 
private habits, partialities, and asso- 
ciations. Sir Charles is a queer 
chap, and he knows it as well as we. 


He is 
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“ Great at the bar, greater in the saddle ;” 


great at the head of his table; great 
at the side of our own; greater, if 
possible, at the side of that of the 
Lord Brougham and Vaux—but, 
greatest of all is he in the Senate, 
There, where your Lords Morpeth, 
and Leveson Gower, and Offley 
Norreys, and that stentorian Hear. 
hear-hearer, for whose existence we 
are indebted to the amiable Earl 
Mansfield—where all these are so 
very fine and vastly cut and dried 
—there is Sir Charles, overflowing 
with Nature, bursting with enthusi- 
asm, and blowing with animation, 
shouting with zeal, perspiring with 
passion, and 


“ Dripping down with oratoric dew ;"’ 


giving himself, body and soul, to his 
subject, and despising the graceful 
in his fervour for what he believes to 
be the true. His humour, his argu- 
ment, his quotations and allusions, 
classical and historical—his look, 
movements, voice, and enunciation— 
all are in keeping, always excepting 


the above mentioned waistband, 
which is ever on the go. His 
“Russell Purge” was a ‘ hit—a 


palpable hit,” and his speech alto- 
gether a treat of the first quality. 

We are tired of the opposition 
side of the house, and for our own 
convenience shall proceed to the 
Treasury Benches. 

In speaking of these verdant cush- 
ions, we might do ourselves some 
service by a little well-timed adula- 
tion. Wecould, if we chose, affirm 
that Lord Althorp is eloquent and 
handsome—Sir James ( Gi aham frank 
and graceful in his bearing—Stanley 
unassuming ; and nol le Rus 
nified—with many more emb< 
fact tha 


wan ae 
seid 


ments of barren n we can 
now stop to string together. But 
what would be the result? Why we 


should be offered place and _ profit— 
and, not having sufficient fortitude to 
refuse, our present miniature of per- 
fect happiness would be exchanged 
for a full length of pompous misery. 
We shall therefore 


“ Dare to love our country, and be poor.” 


and, laying our hand on our right 
side, testify, upon our veracity, that 
Lord Althorp is a good sw arthy look- 
ing gentleman, of whom we need 
only further say, that he has the 
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misfortune to be hourly praised for 
honesty. Our readers of both sexes 
know exceeding well that, when a 
young lady is lauded for amiability, 
it is fair to infer that she is no Venus ; 
and, in like manner, when a man is 
violently eulogised for honesty, we 
may be sure that he is no Solomon. 

With regard to Sir James Graham, 
we are under the necessity—neither 
agreeable nor disagreeable, for, of a 
verity we care nothing about him— 
of saying that he has fallen wofully 
short of the expectations formed of 
him, when in opposition. For our 
own parts, we were not of the num- 
ber of his admirers, even then. 
Field-day speech-making is a mys- 
tery pretty well understood by us, 
and the miserable drawl in which 
Sir James— 


“ Gave forth his small beer with the air of 
a chap, 

Who thought to himself ’twas prodigious 
fine tap,” 


(we love this quotation,) always ap- 
peared to us detestably out of place 
in a deliberative assembly, however 
well suited to a ‘ chapel.” But now 
—now, that he is Fuss’d Lawd of the 
Hammyrallyty, a most miserable fi- 
gure maketh he! Instead of gaining 
just and manly confidence from the 
high station which he fills, he shews 
a diminished head, and, in truth, 
seems to have lost in altitude. With 
the air of ‘un bon mouton,’ he hesi- 
tates in his speech, and from his 
similes heaven preserve us! for he 
is no— 


“ Autocrat of words and metaphor ;”’ 


wherefore we recommend him to 
stick to his facts, and on no account 
to place himself in jeopardy either 
by naval or demagogue allusions. 
Not that we think he ought to have 
gone out with O’Gorman Mahon.— 
No; but ¢his he ought to have done : 
When Mr. Mahon exclaimed, “name! 
name! is it myself you mane?” he 
ought to have declared that, how- 
ever important and omnipresent the 
honourable member might be to him- 
self, still he, (Sir James) and in all 
probability the House, were not sen- 
sible of the honourable gentleman’s 
presence, till he rose to appropriate 
to himself a name never intended for 
him, but which, if he insisted on it, 
was much at his service. Couldn’t 
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he have said that? Oh, to be sure 
he could, only that he hadn’t ability 
enough to say a word more than he 
had bargained for. So, away he 
went, and next day refused to ex- 
plain, till Mahon, who, though not 
very clear in the head, is an honest 
right-hearted fellow, and not one to 
stand any nonsense, talked of a 
horsewhip. ‘Then it was that the 
First Lord, mindful, and, we think, 
justly so, that a meeting or any less 
chivalrous conflict with Mahon, 
would be holding out a mischievous 
precedent, did consent to apologize! 
and a bungling business he made of 
it. Not content with the question- 
able nature of the position in which 
he stood, he must needs go out of 
his way to insult a recorded pol- 
troon; one, whose bullying cowar- 
dice had long been visited by public 
scorn. 

Of Stanley we shall say but little 
now, because we hope soon to have 
occasion for saying much more than 
could here be justified, save by the 
sanguine anticipations which men of 
all parties entertain of him. His 
speech on the Reform debate was 
unquestionably the most “ parlia- 
mentary” of all. His cogent argu- 
mentation, his dexterity in disposing 
of the paltry interruption of Peel 
and others, his telling points, his 
wit, sparingly but most effectively 
used, were all of the parliamentary 
order. So also was his manner, 
though this seemed rather too form- 
ed, too void of that natural freedom, 
which is the best grace in an orator, 
though they won’t believe it; and 
his voice, in moments of great ex- 
citement, becomes harsh and tune- 
less, a defect which he may remedy 
by asking Shiel to dinner, on his re- 
turn to Dublin. 

The Lord Advocate, Jeffrey, is a 
man of whom it is vastly easy to 
say a vast deal of vastly fine com- 
mon places. However, as we don’t 
pretend to be fine writers, and as, 
moreover, we have nothing to do 
with the merits or demerits of Jeffrey 
as a pleader, a reviewer, or a man, 
we shall say our say of him as a 
member of the British Senate. This 
will not take us long. As a par- 
liamentary speaker Jeffrey is and 
will ever be a failure; and for this 
simple reason, that it is not in him 
to be otherwise. Whether he might 
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have succeeded in the years of youth- 
ful and of manly energy, we do not 
pretend to say ; but now, fallen “into 
the sere and yellow leaf,” with a vi- 
cious mannerism and an enfeebled 
frame, it is out of the question to 
look for any thing more than he has 
already shewn ; namely, evidence of 
a clear and cultivated mind, wholly 
out of its proper sphere. In the 
court of law and the reviewer’s closet 
he may yet be cogent and successful 
as ever, but in parliament he is and 
must be ineffective. It is very well 
for the Spectator and some especial 
friends of our own, to whom Pro- 
vidence, in its inscrutable decrees, 
has awarded the necessity of being 
fellow-countrymen of the Lord Ad- 
ocate, to say that the “ hotch- 
potch audience” of the House of 
Commons have “too dull intellects” 
for appreciating the “ fine wit’’ and 
** subtle arguments” of Francis Jef- 
frey. Why, 
“How now, worthy fellows, 
Pray, what’s this you tell us ?” 


—you of the Spectator, and our own 
dearly beloved Caledonians.—Was 
the “‘ hotch-potch audience” too 
** dull in intellect” for the “ fine 
wit” of George Canning, or the 
** subtle arguments” of Henry 
Brougham ?—not to revert to the 
by-gone glories of Pitt and Fox, and 
Burke and Sheridan. With respect 
to these latter, the Northerns may 
say that they spoke to a different 
auditory—which we for our parts 
deny: but all of us remember—most 
of us have witnessed at different times 
the “‘ hotch-potch audience” which 
hung upon the accents of Canning, 
and were thrilled by the mighty 
energies of Brougham. Was not 
Bellamy’s deserted—the steak aband- 
oned—nay, the very wine forsaken 
when either of these distinguished 
statesmen rose? Were not the 
“‘ hotch-potch materials” so sneered 
at by the Spectater, moulded into 
one moveless mass by the magic of 
these mighty voices of our later days? 
No one disputes, least of all will we, 
that the late House of Commons was 
a very inadequate representative of 
the intelligence of the country. But 
surely not more so than it was last 
year, or any year in the last ten, 
when eloquence, or any thing ap- 
proaching thereto, has been en- 





couraged, on the same principle that 
puppyish prating, such as Praed’s, 
and thinly toned, and finely spun 
descanting of all kinds has been 
coughed down. Away, then, with 
the notion that Jeffrey is above the 
appreciation of an assembly which 
has justly estimated and hon« sured the 
genius of Canning and of Brougham ; 
and even borne with the boastful im- 
pertinence of Croker and of Peel. 
We repeat, it is not in Jeffrey to 
be a parliamentary orator; and our 
friend the Spectator will be less 
shrewd than usual, if, in his virtuous 
and Caledonian horror of “ hotch- 
potch” audiences, he wait for one 
which shall testify to the world that 
morally, physically, and by habit 
and associations, the Lord Advocate 
is destined, 

“ The applause of listening Senates to 

command.” 


A gentleman who leans and pleads 
colloquially, and unceremoniously 
sucks his orange, may be talking a 
very good leading article ; but in the 
parliamentary sense of the term—or 
in other words, in the effect produced 
on his hearers—he says nothing. 
The Spectator itself admits that the 
Lord Advocate’s speech on reform 
“ fell short of Lord John Russell’s in 
simplicity—of Macauley’s in energy 
—of O’Connell’s in pith—and of 
Peel’s in plausibility.” Oh, these 
comparisons are indeed “ odorous.” 
We will just add the adjectives illus- 
trative of these great qualities. Strive 
on, my Lord Advocate, till ycu shall 
have equalled the “ simpering sim- 
plicity”” of Russell, the “ conventual 
energy” of Macauley, the “ ranting 
pith” of O’Connell, and lastly, the 
‘laboured plausibility” of Peel—a 
plausibility so plausible, that not a 
soul on either side of the House 
guessed, or cared on which side of 
the question the Baronet would vote 
at last. But the Spectator thinks 
to tutor Jeffrey into a ps arliamentary 
orator. ‘ We impress it upon him,” 
says the Spec., ‘‘ that the first, se- 
cond, and third requisite of House 
of Commons oratory, is 
“ Delivery, delivery, delivery ; 
a 
Diskivery, diskivery, diskivery,” 


which we have no doubt the Lord 
Advocate has himself made, with 
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this into the bargain, that he wants 
this first, second, and third requisite, 
and never can attain it. 

An elegant scholar, a clever critic, 
an acute reasoner, and an able advo- 
cate, Jeffrey is admitted to be. In 
power, energy, and all the great 
oratorical requisites or accomplish- 
ments, he is manifestly—irremediably 
deticient. 

Shiel is another fine “ scollard,” 
who was brought in for a borough, 
to speechify against boroughmonger- 
ing, and to just as little purpose as 
Jeffrey. This quondam agitator is a 
smart fellow, and that’s all. He 
talks with a rapidity, calling forth 
execrations on the part of the re- 
porters, of which we cannot in our 
conscience approve. Though fiery 
and energetic, he always seems a 
pleader, who has touched the fee, 
before caring a curse for the canse. 
In personal requisites he is almost 
as deficient as the northern lumi- 


nary. Hlis figure is small, and 
wholly devoid of di: —s voice 
harsh, and wanting i 1 power, un- 


less it be the power - screeching, 
which it possesses in a degree we 
hope never to hear equalled. With 
all respect for his flashing, intelli- 
gent, but restless eye, we would 
rather have his speech at breakfast 
in any of the ‘‘ best possible instruc- 
tors,” than be present at the delivery 
of the same. This gentleman is said 

have written some modern tra- 
gedies, and also to have slandered 
the late Duke of York. It is to be 
hoped that these reports are both 
libellous. 

Mr. T. Babington Macauley hav- 
ing been considerably belaboured in 
a former number of our “ beautifully 
dreadful” magazine, we shall do him 
here the justice to say, that his 
speech on the reform question is by 
many spoken of in terms of appro- 
val, in which we cannot concur. A 
very close watcher of parliamentary 
proceedings, and no admirer of Ma- 
cauley, assures us that he regards 
his speech as the most unanswerable 
of the debate. We think otherwise. 
But, as we said at the outset, our 
affair is with the manner-of-men- 
ism of the orators, and not with the 
manner-of-stuff-ism which they ut- 
tered. Now, a manner more stu- 
wv to be avoided than Macau- 
ley’s, we cannot, at the present mo- 
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ment, point out ; and they, who are 
charmed by it, will, we suppose, be 
prepared to extend their approval to 
the modulations of a voice, which 
we fervently pray we may never hear 
again. We repeat, that we gladly 
avail ourselves of the present oppor- 
tun‘ty formentioning opinions favour- 
able to a gentleman, whom we have 
been accused of treating too rigour- 
ously on a former occasion. 

We must now be commencing a 
conclusion to this list of worthies. 
Not, however, till we have done 
justice to Mr. T. 8. Duncombe, the 
member for Hertford. Talk of effec- 
tive speaking—whose style can be 
compared to that of Corinthian 
Tom? Standing behind the minis- 
ters, and almost patting Lord Althorp 
on the crown. he exclaimed to Peel 
and his regiment—* If you think by 
opposing these honest and virtuous 
ministers, to cheat the people of re- 
form, and get yourselves into power, 
you are wofully out. Lay not the 
flattering unction to your Tory souls! 
I shall advise the King to dissolve 
this Parliament, if you oppose the 
ministers. I shall further suggest to 
his Majesty the propriety of sus- 
pending the writs for the sixty rot- 
ten boroughs, at the next election.’ 
Loud were the cheers, general the 
laughter—universal the belief, that 
Tom had quaffed from an inspiring 
fount before he made these pithy re- 

marks. His hit at Croker’s trash 
in a Sunday newspaper, as compared 
with the blue and yellow, also told 
amazingly ; and we are justified in 
saying that no man ever more effec- 
tually roused a slumbering House, 
than did Duncombe on this occasion. 
We are happy to see he has well cal- 
culated matters at Hertford. 

With this great and fashionable 
senator-— 


“ Soft as the callow cygnet in its nest, 
Fair as the crowning rose of the whole 
wreath,” 


we shall conclude—for, in sober 
truth, we know of no one else worthy 
of our immortalizing ink, whether 
for good or for evil. We doubt not 
that the reader has, by this time, 
come to a conclusion to which we 
long ago arrived, viz.—that if the 
measure of reform were calculated 
for no other advantage than that of 
displacing the bipeds who have been 
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privileged to noodleize in the British 
Senate, the said measure would be 
worthy of the nation’s gratitude. 
As at present constituted, the House 
of Commons is, by many wise and 
thinking persons, supposed to be of 
no carthly use. Yet from this opi- 
nion we are bound to dissent. Very 
many are the debates which we have 
had the misfortune to attend within 
the walls of the chapel; and we 
can safely say that not one of 
them passed off without signal be- 
nefit. To the public?—No. To the 
House itself ?—No. To whom then? 
Why faith, reader, we must tell 
thee at once, for thou wouldst never 
guess. To the feminine orange po- 
lisher and vender in the lobby. To 
her, a protracted debate is indeed a 
profitable discussion—forasmuch as 
no parliamentary orator cares a brass 
farthing for the principle which he 
advocates, and therefore, to him, 
** talking’s dry work.” Unsupport- 
ed by personal conviction, or deep 
feeling on the points of which he 
** states his view,” he is not likely 
to be insensible to corporeal incon- 
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venience. Hence must my right 
honourable colleague, or my ho- 
nourable friend hasten, (as Sir James 
did for the ‘‘ talented” youth, Stan- 
ley,) to procure a moistening for the 
passage by which the orator’s pre- 
posterousness has to pass. Of all 
the orators of this orange school, 
however, there is none so profitable 
to the lady of the lobby, or laugh- 
able to the gentlemen of the House, 
as Mr. T. Peregrine Courtenay. 
We know of no personal fatigue 
which would not be amply repaid by 
the pleasure of seeing this gentleman 
speak. He may truly be said to ag- 
gravate his voice to the tone of a 
sucking dove. 

With every feeling of admiration 
for Hobhouse’s speech, and of won- 
der at Burdett’s silence, we beg to 
offer our best wishes for the advance- 
ment of the former gentleman’s 
views, and our hearty congratulation 
on the military promotion of the son 
of the latter—so complimentary to 
the talents and valour which, as yet, 
he has had no occasion to display. 

And now for our nightcap. 
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Gallery of Literary Characters. 


‘* THE GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.” 
No. XIII. 
DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA Y COZIO. 


The Don, to tune of gay quacrille, 
Floats double, Don and shadow. 


Here we have Trueba, dancing, and, as usual, occupied in turning his 
spectacled eyes from his partner, and all other persons whatever, upon the 
far more lovely shadow of himself. He is dressed in the manner of one of 
his own Exquisites ; and, to use the favourite expression in that illustrious 
comedy, is displaying himself as a bore of no inconsiderable dimensions. 

Of Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio, thus presented to our view, we have little 
to say. Leigh Hunt, who, even in his sere and yellow leaf, pursues all the 
cockneyisms of his youth, fresh and verdant as when first they flourished, in 
all the pride of amber-coloured silk inexpressibles, over ‘ the half-moun- 
tain region of Hampstead,” said, in his Tutler’s review of the Exquisites, 
that it was uncommonly refreshing to meet a real Spanish Don; and that 
it carried the mind back to Gil Blas and Lazarillo de Tormes, and other he- 
roic characters of a similar stamp. Had Hunt extended his researches as 
far as Somers Town, he would have found dons of all sorts and degrees, 
walking about in the shirtless majesty of independence, without stretching 
his ideas into the region of romance; and, ignorant as we are of Trueba’s 
Spanish history, we can only take him up in England, where we do not find 
him so wonderful a specimen as some of his friends would wish to pass 
him off upon us. How strange, lisps a lady critic, that a Spaniard 
should write such good English. How wonderful, brogues forth a 
gentleman of the press, that a foreigner should have so complete an insight 
into our manners. Sweet lady! kind Milesian! Don Telesforo De Trueba 
y Cozio was educated here, at some Roman Catholic College. Here he has 
spent his youth—here he is spending his manhood—English is his vernacular 
tongue—and he can no more write Spanish than Lord Palmerston or Dr. 
Bowring. He is no more in education or language a Spaniard, than the Lord 
Mayor, even though, as in the case of that illustrious functionary, people 
generally prefix the Don to his name. 

We have always, however, considered this a matter of little consequence. 
Trueba, be he Spaniard or Briton by education, writes passable novels in 
irreproachable English. His name is an injury to him, in the very reverse 
manner to what might be expected. Conscious that it is a strange 
thing for a gentleman so Hispanically cognominated, to write English at all, 
the reading public, with its usual wisdom, has taught him to ‘look upon 
himself as a wonder on that one account. As in the case of the learned 
pig, we care not what the erudite animal reads, so that he does but read— 
so, in the case of Trueba, it seems to be settled that so as he does write in 
English, it is a matter of secondary consideration what he writes. This, 
We are sorry to say, has acted sadly upon the permanent fame of our Cas- 
tilian. A man who consents to be shewn as a lion, runs the risk of being 
at last metamorphosed into an ass. Let him, therefore, shake off, most 
lustily, whatever advantage he may fancy he obtains by being a curiosity, 
and, as he is in some sort a clever fellow, he may get on in time. As long 
as he is the astonishing Spaniard ‘‘ wot writes English,” so long will he not 
do anything worth a farthing. 

His Exguisites have, we understand, been condemned to that bourne 
from whence no comedy returns—his novels are not quite equal to the work- 
manship of his countryman, Cervantes. Many a man, says old Rabelais, 
wears the dress of a Spaniard, who cannot shew the pluck of a Spanish 
soldier. He has some talent, nevertheless, and if he will reaily cat some- 
thing may be got out of him; but, to borrow an illustration from the picture 
opposite, let him not mistake the shadow, singularity, for the substance, 
fame ! 


































































































































































































































































Ir in the schools and literary institu- 

tions of Spain, as also in the great 
mass of the nation, we seek in vain 
for that sound instruction and en- 
lightened love of knowledge, which 
are observable in other European 
countries, we can in no degree attri- 
bute this circumstance to her want of 
able and zealous advocates in favour 
of popular education. In every age 
distinguished Spaniards have appear- 
ed, joining the onward march of ge- 
neral civilization, and embracing the 
subject with the most enlarged and 
liberal views. But the benevolent 
designs of such men have, for the 
most part, been frustrated, and their 
energies wasted in petty struggles 
with the influential upholders of dark- 
ness and tyranny; or if some few, 
by their official situations or court 
influence, succeeded in proclaiming 
their sterling and patriotic princi- 
ples, they were quickly oversounded 
by a clamorous clergy and a cor- 
rupt aristocracy, vociferously eulo- 
gising the Pope and his priesthood, 
the king and his nobles—in short, 
that incomparable constitution of 
church and state, to alter which in 
the minutest degree would be induc- 
ing civil commotion in this world, 
as a preparative for damnation ever- 
lasting in the next. Hence, while in 
the libraries and archives of the Pe- 
ninsula, masterly works are to be 
met with on subjects connected with 
public rights, legislation, and civil 
economy, there is no hope of disco- 
vering fundamental treatises on any 
useful branch of popular instruction ; 
and the indifference of the public in 
this respect is unhappily proportion- 
ate to the narrow policy of their 
rulers. 

The Conde de Campomnaes is, un- 
doubtedly, an author whose great 
labours for the good of his country 
entitle him to rank with the liberal 
and patriotic Spaniards to whom 
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we have just alluded, as ever ready 
to advance the interests of freedom 
and enlightenment. Towards the 
close of the last century he displayed, 
as a member of the Royal Council of 
Spain, an energy, capacity, and un- 
wearied zeal, which would have done 
honour to any nation, however ad- 
vanced, and which commanded the 
respect and admiration of those fo- 
reigners, who had occasion to watch 
the progress of affairs in the Penin- 
sula. When this learned Asturian 
commenced his career, Spain had 
just escaped from the cruel war, 
which in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century convulsed the nations 
of Europe. Charles III., the mo- 
narch who opened to Spain a path of 
prosperity and glory—(unhappily 
abandoned by his immediate succes- 
sor) imbibed at Naples those paternal 
principles of government which, when 
he was enabled to introduce them in 
the Trans-Pyrenean Peninsula, found 
the readiest and most enthusiastic 
advocacy from Campomanes. He 
was the chief promoter of the sove- 
reign’s noble designs for the public 
good, and by his writings, which 
were eminently calculated to conci- 
liate public opinion, and baffle the 
many powerful enemies of improve- 
ment in Spain and elsewhere, he ef- 
fected incalculable advantage to the 
cause in which he was engaged. 
From his boyhood, Campomanes 
enjoyed the advantage—sufficiently 
rare in Spain—of liberal instructors, 
who led him through a well-directed 
course of studies; and, thus pre- 
pared, he was early qualified for a 
distinguished station, which he most 
honourably filled—that of advocate 
in the principal royal courts. In this 
eminent profession none of the facul- 
ties of man are dormant; and by 
Campomanes they were exercised so 
as to command for him the respect 
of the tribunals, and the applauses of 
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the people. His society was soon 
sought after by the noble and exalt- 
ed, among whom was the celebrated 
Marquis de la Enseafdas, minister 
extraordinary, who manifested the 
fullest sense of the rare merits of 
Campomanes, proposing him as the 
first of the four scholars whom he 
designed to employ exclusively in 
public writings. 

During two years the young lawyer 
pursued his brilliant career at the 
bar, overwhelmed with causes of the 
first importance ; and yet, amid this 
pressure of business, he found time 
to prosecute his studies in the learn- 
ed languages, and in the history and 
antiquities of Spain. The academy 
of history had fixed on him as an in- 
valuable acquisition to their body, 
when the government summoned him 
toundertake the duties of office. —But 
the post which he at first filled, that 
of superintendant-general of roads, 
&c. afforded but limited scope for the 
exercise of his transcendent talents. 
Carlos III., equally wise in the selec- 
tion of his ministers, as firm in con- 
tinuing to them his support, required 
about this time a councillor who 
would boldly defend the royal autho- 
rity and prerogative, then endanger- 
ed by the ambition and wiles of the 
Roman See. He wished to consult 
with some master mind, which, while 
it perceived the root of those evils 
that overspread the kingdom, would 
at the same time clearly see and fear- 
lessly suggest the necessary remedies, 
and be prepared to apply them with 
uncompromising vigour. He had 
heard of the great merit of Campo- 
manes, and, unsolicited, appointed 
him to the office of fiscal de lo civil in 
the supreme council of Castille. 

Then arose, in the hall of that an- 
cient tribunal, a voice of truth and 
justice, of eloquence and enthusiasm, 
which carried persuasion to the hearts 
and understandings of the numerous 
auditory who daily crowded to the 
pleadings. The previous experience 
of the new functionary gave clearness 
and force to his harangues ; while the 
liveliness of his fancy, the stores of 
his erudition, and the easy flow of 
his speech, were the subject of gene- 
ral admiration and encomium. He 
had long devoted all his thoughts to 
the objects of legislative exertion ; for 
which he had prepared himself by 
the most minute investigations—by 
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a careful study of the passions of 
man in the transaction of business, 
and matters involving his private in- 
terest, and by a comparison of expe- 
rimental results with those proposed 
by the theories of philosophers. He 
had ascertained, by the lights of his- 
tory, and the most elaborate critical 
inquiry, the causes of the same na- 
tion, under different laws, having al- 
ternately displayed heroism and a- 
basement, probity and perfidy, virtue 
and vice. Thus, and thus only, could 
Campomanes have succeeded in ful- 
filling the duties of his station, the 
expectations of his sovereign, and the 
benevolent designs which should ac- 
tuate every minister, in his acceptance 
of important office. 

The fiscal administration of Cam- 
pomanes was long remembered, as 
having conduced to concord between 
the throne and the clergy; to the 
vivification of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry; and to the regenera- 
tion of popular instruction. Daily 
was his powerful voice raised against 
abuses, and in defence of the true 
interests of the country, pointing out 
some new error in the system, and 
its requisite remedy. Thus, he was 
heard to declaim against the mon- 
strous abuses of monkery, and the 
awful vows imposed on the clois- 
tral and sacerdotal orders; the scan- 
dalous vagrancy of mendicant friars ; 
the insolence of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity; the disproportionate endow- 
ments of many ministers of the altar ; 
and, above all, against that vast 
wealth of the hierarchy generally, 
which enabled them to defy the law, 
to violate every moral principle with 
impunity, and to terrify the dying 
wretch till they had extorted what- 
ever their cupidity might require.— 
All these evils, the offspring of a vi- 
tiated government, and the growth of 
three centuries, were fearlessly attack- 
ed, and many of them uprooted, by 
the intrepid minister. When, at some 
future day, the Spanish nation shall 
succeed in shaking off all these mise- 
ries, the writings of Campomanes 
will be the star of its course, and the 
knowledge of true popular interests 
be spread by the printing and peru- 
sal of his valuable works, many of 
which are unedited, and nearly all 
confined to the libraries of the cu- 
rious. His energetic protest was re- 
peatedly entered against the preten- 
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sions of the Roman See; and when 
the ludicrous fulminations of the spi- 
ritual despot, in his dotage, shall— 
as shortly they must-——be derided 
even in the last stronghold of his 
tyranny, Campomanes will receive 
from his countrymen the honour 
which he deserves for having long 


since denounced the holy cheat of 


Rome. 

It will be readily believed, that the 
champion of rights so sacred, and the 
noble opponent of such manifold and 
inveterate abuses, did not escape the 
attacks of envy, malice, and ranco- 
rous revenge, from the reverend ras- 
cals whom he strove to unmask.— 
The Jesuits, in whose eaprlsion Cam- 
pomanes had a princij share, still 
continued toexist in spirit, tl t 


houghnot 
in body, in that Inquisition, which 











had been the most effective engine of 


their sordid machinations, and which 
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but all in vain. The protection of a 
wise monarch—the spotless and cau- 
tious conduct of the accused—his 
firmness, and his high popularity, 
delivered him ‘‘ from the jaws of the 
lion, and from the horns of the uni- 
corns.” His fame remained unsul- 
lied ; and his works continue a fruit- 
ful source, where the lovers of truth 
and freedom may draw the healing 
waters of a pure religious and poli- 
tical creed.* 

Similar views of patriotism induc- 
ed Campomanes to turn his thoughts 
towards the encouragement of 
culture and commerce, which hada 
thousand obs es to surmount in 
the career of improvement. The ex- 
traordinary tale nt wherewith he per- 
ceived the whole extent of the ques- 
tion, and his personal experience as 
an paren, ens bled him to decide 
on the utter folly of the temporising 
measures, which had 1 hitherto been 
at a vast expense, and with 
no real advantage. Penetrated with 
this thought he applied himself to 
the investigation and comparative 
analysis of all the celebrated works, 
ancient and modern, which were cal- 
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culated to throw any light on this 
vital question. He made himself fa- 
miliar with the remedies which at 
different periods of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, had been applied to the na- 
tional evils; and further took the 
opinions of the wisest and best 
among his contemporaries of all 
classes into consideration. By such 
means he arrived at the fullest and 
clearest possible view of the subject 
in al] its bearings. His zealous and 
unremitting exertions soon gave a 
visible impulse to the public mind, 
Under his influence and directions, 
the odious privileges of la ganaderia 
were reduced within reasonable li- 
mits; grants of land were extended 
and enfranchised as a stimulant to 
husbandry; and a tax on corn, 
which held the agriculturist in per- 
petual discouragement, was abo- 
lished. He also prohibited the mo- 
nopoly of corporations, and all so- 
cieties tending to encourage indo- 
lence, and “ voluntary poverty :’”’ he 
directed the attention of government 
and of individuals to the improve- 
ment of roads, bridges, and cause- 
ways; to the habilitation of new ma- 
ritime ports for expediting the inter- 
course with America, and for the 
amelioration of the colonial system, 
in those vast regions—to the due ad- 
ministration and distribution of the 
imposts in custom-houses; to the 
establishment of commercial civil 
tribunals; and, generally, to the en- 


couragement of manufactures, and 
traffic, internal and external. These 


were indeed great designs, difficult of 
conception, at all times difficult of 


execution, but more particularly so 
at a time when Spain had not in any 
degree emerged from that darkness, 
which still in great measure clouds 
her perception of the natural advan- 
tages, attainable only by the full de- 
velopment of the views and princi- 
ples, so ably advocated by Campo- 
manes. 

Not content with labouring, he 
reasoned on his labours, manifesting 
to public opinion the bases and 
causes of his vast projects, and the 
extension of which they were capa- 
ble in other branches of economy. 
His works on popular incustry and 
education, are not oily a precious 
repository of the best writings, which 
had previously appeared on those 
subjects, both in and beyond the 
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Peninsula, but contain an admirable 
application of their principles to the 
particular wants of Spain. In the 
official opinion which he gave on the 
Consejo de la Mesia, he did not, as 
some have ignorantly supposed, de- 
clare himself an enemy of the gana- 
deria, but of the ruinous privileges, 
which had been usurped and extend- 
ed, till the most ponderous trammels 
were thrown round agriculture and 
the free disposal of property. The 
protection of individual estates, and 
the security of a free disposition of 
means, is the most effectual encou- 
ragement which can be given to agri- 
culture, commerce, and every great 
national interest. 

His exertions for the abolition of 
the tax on corn, and the vast econo- 
mical knowledge which he displayed 
in his fiscal reply, are sufficient to 
secure for him the admiration of all 
those, who cultivate this science. 
“Taxes,” he says, ‘‘ seem good tothe 
consumers in great cities, who con- 
sider nothing amidst their luxury of e- 
quipages, furniture, attendants, jewel- 
lery, and pompous raiment, brought 
from abroad, and purchased in states 
untaxed and-on credit, and they de- 
preciate the natural worth of those 
products which result from the sweat 
of their own tenantry and fellow 
countrymen.” In truth it was and 
still must be a strange theory, which 
requires that, while all things else 
were enhance: in price, grain alone 
was deprived of this advantage; and 
that the culture, which is perhaps 
worthy of the highest encouragement, 
should be the only one deprived 
of it. Those politician: s, who only 
see what is immediately under their 
gaze, have occasionally expressed 
very grave apprehensions, lest an 
unlimited freedom in the prices of 
grain might some times raise them 
so high, as to interfere with its con- 
sumption. But do they not know, 
that as soon as the price of corn in 
any country shall rise to a level 
with the foreign markets, that coun- 
try must cease to export; and if it 
should exceed those markets in price, 
it will be superseded by them in 
supply? Thus does the natural law 
of necessity, without any legislative 
enactment whatever, point out the 
equilibrium most favourable to the 
farmer; namely, that which corres- 
ponds to the price of all other arti- 
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cles of consumption. It is to be 
hoped that these sound and incon- 
testable principles, of which Campo- 
manes has sown the seeds in the 
Spanish national mind, may have 
weight with those who possess the 
power of deciding on these grave 
questions. 

The maxims by which this great 
man was governed in regard to the 
individual freedom and independence 
of merchants, artisans, and all those 
who lived by their labour, are 
equally liberal and enlightened. 

** The spirit,’’ he writes, “ of establish- 
ing exclusive and monopolizing laws for 
artisans, is coetaneous with the ruin and 
decay of our national industry. I will 
not affirm this to have been the sole cause, 
but it is clearly to be considered among 
the principa!. Let, then, the liberty of 
each to practise the art which he may 
know, without subjection to any law or cor- 
poration whatever, be encouraged. These 
bodies are to be tolerated only when the 
joining them is a voluntary act, and when 
their objects are the encouragement of in- 
dividuals who have suffered any misfor- 
tune, the assistance of the meritorious and 
infirm in health, or the education of or- 
phans in the same employment. Every 
other species of monopoly or chicanery 
should be banished from society.” 

Speaking of commerce, he ex- 
presses himself in much the same 
terms; he says: 

“The best commercial system is that 
which gives occupation to the greatest 
number, and circulates in the larger pro- 
portion of the public. In the poorest and 
most abandoned countries there will not be 
wanting a few rich men; but these do not 
constitute the happiness of their country, 
nor will their wealth ever lead to her pros- 
perity. The commercial companies with- 
in the kingdom are well known to be pre- 
judicial. If they be temporary and volun- 
ary among individuals for definitive enter- 
prizes, they may, on the contrary, be of 
great advantage, because they do not oc- 
casion the exclus‘on and monopoly which 
result from chartered companies.” 


These are assuredly sound axioms, 
which discover the liberality and deep 
knowledge of him who proclaimed 
them in Spain more than half a cen- 
tury back; but which, it must be 
owned, are capable of much greater 
extension and application than he 
gave them. 

The works of Campomanes on ci- 
vil economy, though highly commen- 
daole in the aggregate, are not with- 
out some faults which require cor- 
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rection. There is in most of them a 
want of arrangement; ideas are oc- 
casionally repeated ; and there are not 
wanting instances of inconsequence 
and contradiction. He is also en- 
cumbered by opinions which were 
generally received in his day, and 
have been repeated by all the most 
esteemed economists of the eighteenth 
century. Thus, for example, Cam- 
pomanes believed, that the national 
arts would flourish if the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures was ei- 
ther prohibited or obstructed. He 
also contended, that the greatest evil 
which could befall a nation was the 
export of large sums of money; and 
that, on the contrary, its greatest 
good fortune would be in possess- 
ing the greatest possible quantity of 
specie; that laws might he enact- 
ed for the attainment of this object, 
and the perpetuating the prosperity of 
a state by this accumulation of me- 
tals. Such notions are evidently false; 
such desires unattainable; and the 
attempt at their realization would 
lead to nothing but evils and misfor- 
tunes. It would appear that Cam- 
pomanes himself was, at a later pe- 
riod, in some measure sensible of this, 
and inclined to correct these errors. 
For example, when he felt that mo- 
ney in the civil body, if it be exces- 
sive, if it be impeded, causes a poli- 
tical apoplexy, as excessive blood in 
the natural body bursts the veins, by 
the impossibility of circulation. 
“This happened in Spain in the 
time of Philip II. Yet with all this, 
we find politicians eternally exclaim- 
ing against the exportation of coin, 
as if these signs had the power of 
consolidating the wealth of a nation 
which rejects labour, and obtains 
from without the greater portion of 
what is consumed by the natives.” 
(Ap. p.68.) And in another place he 
adds: ‘“‘ Spain should consider gold 
and silver as a medium of merchan- 
dize.”’ (Apend. p. 274, Note 42.) 
And further, “‘ A nation which sells 
much and buys little, is that which 
is really flourishing.” (Apend. Note 
48.) To be consequent, he should 
have said, that the felicity of a na- 
tion consists in the equilibrium be- 
tween sale and purchase ; since then 
it knows neither inanition nor reple- 
tion. The truth is, that the misfor- 
tune of states consists neither in their 
abundance nor their want of money, 
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acquire or keep it without personal 
labour, or with a disproportion of 
the labour of each; and our illustri- 
ous minister, instead of continually 
calculating the sums of money ex- 
tracted by foreigners, would have 
done better had he calculated the 
evils resulting from every system 
which allows of rich and indolent 
men by inheritance, which facilitates 
the means of living in splendour, at 
the cost of the labour of others; and 
which, improving in every way the 
state of the rulers, diminishes daily 
the welfare of the ruled. 

The principal object of the treatise 
On popular Industry is to point out 
the means of giving employment to 
a number of hands, which a disin- 
clination to labour, or a want of ob- 
jects for application, or a feebleness 
of sex or corporeal powers, leaves 
unoccupied. ‘The discourse on the 
popular education of artisans, with 
its valuable appendix, affords an 
ample elucidation of this important 
subject, placed in contact with all the 
socia] interests considered with re- 
ference to the separate classes and 
modes of life. From both works he 
deduces the plan of economical so- 
cieties, and the means of establishing 
and making them the great phalanx 
of prosperity and improvement in a 
nation, whose evils require a prompt 
remedy, and yet whose peculiar cir- 
cumstances do not admit of an open 
declaration of moderate monarchy 
and representative government. The 
results of the exertions of Campo- 
manes, in this respect, are so impor- 
tant, that we shall briefly advert to 
them, and see how far the establish- 
ments, so honourable to him as their 
founder, are still susceptible of im- 
provement. 

The patriotic bodies originated in 
the Basque provinces, and the cir- 
cumstances out of which they arose 
there are highly curious, as related 
by the Conde de Pefia Florida, their 
first director.* 


“In Azcoitica,”’ says this nobleman, 
“asin all the villages of Guipuzcoa and 
Biscay, there were nightly clubs holden 
in the public chamber, and the greater 
part of the wealthier class and the labour- 
ing clergy resorted to them. Play, eating, 
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drinking, and talking was their occupation. 
Each retired to his dwelling in the hope 
of resuming the like arrangement on the 
succeeding night. About the year 1748, 
these nocturnal assemblies had already as- 
sumed a more elegant form. The club 
for play and edible consumption was 
changed to an academical union, composed 
of several gentlemen and some cheerful 
and studious clergymen. By means of 
judicious regulations, they had fixed the 
hour, place, and duration of the meeting, 
and the distribution of the time allotted. 
On Monday evenings mathematics only 
were treated of; Tuesday, physics; Wed- 
nesday, history and translations by the 
members were read; Thursday, there was 
either some small musical performance or 
a sufficiently-well-arranged concert; Fri- 
day, geography; Saturday, conversations 
on passing subjects; Sunday, music. The 
cabinet of the academy consisted of an 
electric machine of the first construction, 
by the Abbé Nollet; and of a double 
pneumatic machine which had _ been 
brought from London. With these aids, 
the new academy went on improving: 
experiments were made, and the results 
furnished ground for moderate disputation. 
Nollet already had his disciples in the 
corner of Azcoitica, as had Franklin in 
their respective systems on the explana- 
tion of electrical phenomena, while in ma- 
ny surrounding places, and in larger are- 
nas, time was wasted in the discussion of 
barbarous metaphysics ; and in antiquated 
and endless controversies.” 

The new academy eontinued its ca- 
reer, rapidly dissipating errors and 
propagating truth and useful infor- 
mation, when through a fatal com- 
bination of unfortunate causes, the 
two most useful and industrious 
members connected with it perished 
by an early death. This mortal blow 
irremediably destroyed the new aca- 
demy within a few years after its 
establishment. ‘There was no hope 
of restoring it, and the Conde de 
Pena Floride, though he deeply re- 
gretted the calamity, applied himself 
with, if possible, more ardour to 
reading and study. In the lucubra- 
tions of the Society of Dublin he 
found sufficient materials for the form- 
ation of a complete plan of agriculture 
or rural economy, with which he pre- 
sented the province of Guipuzcoa at 
its general assembly in Villa Franca. 
It was approved and admired, and 
thanks were voted to the author, but 
the opposition to which great inno- 








* This statement was printed at the same time with the Discurso for the opening of 
the general meetings held by the Basque Society of Patriots, on the 21st of July, 1785. 
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vations are always exposed, prevent- 
ed the salutary suggestions of the 
patriot from being carried into effect. 
He was hurt at the disappointment, 
but did not therefore diminish his 
exertions, which indeed seemed to 
gain strength from every obstacle. 
* * * A pious sort of dispute 
arose between the town of Vergara 
and that of Beasain, as to which 
of them had given birth to a cer- 
tain holy martyr who had received 
his death from the Japanese. The 
friends of the two towns assembled 
in great numbers to debate the 
point, which was decided at length 
by a Papal Bull in favour of the 
city of Vergara, which, like a du- 
tiful daughter of her holy mother 
the church, was resolved to cele- 
brate the triumph with magnificent 
festivals. For these the Conde de 
Peiia Florida prepared a_transla- 
tion of a French opera, and further 
wrote one in the Basque dialect, for 
the performance of which he under- 
took a part, distributing the rest 
among his friends—male and female. 
The ceremonies and rejoicings at 


length were over, and the hour of 


parting arrived, when various friends, 
who from the extremities of the 
Basque provinces had found them- 
selves thus suddenly face to face, be- 
gan to consider whether a meeting 
which had been productive of so 
much joy might not be renewed, and 
out of this disposition arose the 
Royal Basque Society of the Friends 
of the Country, which received the 
royal approbation in 1765. 


No sooner had Charles III. been 


made sensible, by Campomanes, of 


the projects and views which ani- 
mated the Basque Society, than 
knowing the great advantages which 
must result to the country from si- 
milar associations, he encouraged 
other provinces to follow the ex- 
ample. He at the same time gave 
the most ample privileges and pro- 
tection for the furtherance of the 
new work; and Campomanes at the 
same time published his Treatise on 
the Cherishing of Popular Industry ; 
in which the establishment of similar 
societies was proposed, and facilitated. 
Thus in a very short time societies 
were formed, not only in the capital, 
but also in Valencia, Segovia, Zara- 
goza, Valladolid, Seville, Mallorca, 
Barcelona, and many other cities, 
amounting in all to fifty-four. By 
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means such as these, simple, un- 
expensive, without the embarrass- 
ments and risks usually attending less 
important projects, Spain found her- 
self possessed of a great number of 
most useful establishments, and of 
men to whom the examination and 
execution of many projects relative to 
agriculture, the arts, commerce, and 
politics, might safely be confided. 
The government stimulated and pro- 
tected these societies generally, con- 
sulting them on all points relative to 
the amelioration of husbandry, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

Whatever may be said by some 
politica al speculators, whose great de- 
light is in censuring all measures and 
all men, no one who knows any 
thing of the working of the system 
in Spain will entertain a doubt as to 
its efficiency for the furtherance of 
the ends proposed. Of this truth, 
especially as regards Spain, a glance 
at her political system will ee 
us. All decrees, enactments, &c. « 
whatever kind, are drawn up . 
lawyers. If men were early versed 
in the sound principles of jurispru- 
dence, not confining their studies to 
the routine necessary for the courts, 
but embracing that enlarged view of 
the science which familiarizes the 
mind with the great questions of poli- 
tical right and government—if, in 
fine, all were to study as Campo- 
manes studied, though all might 
not, indeed, possess his extraor- 
dinary talents, the members of the 
legal profession would be competent 
to the consideration of questions far 
beyond the range of their present 
powers, and the necessity of econo- 
mical societies superseded. But, as 
it is, what better method can be de- 
vised? In these societies, study, con- 


tinual exercise, a close inspection of 


matters, and the mingling with per- 
sons of every rank, lead to a varied 
knowledge and practical skill, favour- 
able to after exertion in the 
freedom and national good. Add to 
these advantages, others of no less 
importance, as the giving honourable 
occupation to the nobles and the 
wealthy of the town—a class natu- 
rally prone to indolence ; the infus- 
ing ‘a taste for useful reading through- 
out the kingdom ; and the multiply- 
ing of opportunities for writing and 
speaking on subjects of vital interest 
to the country. 


cause of 


Notwithstanding these considera- 
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tions, there will not be wanting men 
both in and out of Spain, whose vi- 
tuperation and ridicule are ever ready 
for these useful institutions. Among 
the foreign opponents of the mea- 
sure, Mr. Linguet has distinguished 
himself, and in his Political Annals, 
availing himself of a certain autho- 
rity, which he conceives he has gained 
by travelling in the Peninsula, de- 
nounces all the literary corporations 
which he there met, and indeed all 
those in any country without dis- 
crimination. His superabundant bile 
is not perfectly unaccountable—the 
College of Advocates at Paris, and 
the French Academy, having found 
it just to treat him in a manner more 
agreeable to his merits than his self- 
love. Hence we are inclined to pass 
over the learned traveller's ebullition 
concerning matters whereof he knows 
nothing, and proceed to quote the 
opinion of Campomanes, who speaks 
from experience and conviction :— 


“ The united patriotic zeal of the na- 
tion,” says this wise minister, “ is necessa- 
ry to the consolidation of its industry. The 
powers of a few individuals are ins:fficient ; 
nor can the protection of the ministry 
achieve any thing while a nation continues 
insensible to its real condition—the origin 
of the obstacles under which agriculture 
and manufactures are labouring, and the 
means for overcoming them. This general 
instruction can only be obtained in perma- 
nent schools, such as are the economical 
societies. If we direct attention to the im- 
mense sums which have been expended by 
the royal exchequer, during the present 
century, for the restoration of manufactures, 
it will be seen, that no government has 
given a more constant protection to indus- 
try than our own. It is necessary to in- 
crease the population by all possible means, 
and to establish principles which shall lead 
to the production of crops and herds ina 
proportion of profit more equally divided 
among the cultivators—to improve the hus- 
bandry laws, combining the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests—and fundament- 
ally to improve the several trades, elevat- 
ing the artisan who pursues them, and 
giving to commerce that full liberty which 
is required by a well ordered system—sup- 
pressing taxes and excise—surrogating the 
imposition of these, without prejudice to 
the royal customs, as the internal trade of 
the kingdom will soon supply them by 
other means. These points involve an ana- 
lysis of principles and estimates, which can 
only be examined by zealous and perma- 
nent bodies, such as those societies in which 
are united the enlightened and patriotic of 
all classes. Private individuals, however 
educated and zealous, can never have the 
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necessary time, assistance, and information, 
for making such extensive combinations 
and experiments.” 


Campomanes was not deceived in 
his calculations; at no time have 
more works been printed in Spain, 
both original and translated, on 
sciences, considered with reference to 
public economy and industry ; never 
has there been a_ greater ardour 
evinced for agriculture, trade, and 
commerce ; never, in fine, more use- 
ful legislation in all the branches 
of administration: We do not aver 
that the economical societies have 
produced all the advantages which 
might have been hoped of them— 
far from it—many, as soon as their 
members had satisfied the petty 
vanity of being styled such, gave 
no further proofs of their existence, 
than the mere announcement of their 
establishment in the gazette. This 
has resulted from various causes, the 
knowledge of which is exceedingly 
important and easy for the govern- 
ment, if they have any thoughts of 
reforming these bodies, and abolish- 
ing such as do nothing towards 
the object for which they were found- 
ed. To shew the great success and 
advantage resulting from the labours 
of these bodies, when well directed 
and vigorously pursued, it is suffi- 
cient to cite the works completed by 
the most celebrated among them. 
They obtained the passing of the 
royal ordinance, declaring the com- 
patibility of mechanical pursuits 
with noble birth; and in Saragossa 
they publicly, in the teeth of the 
inquisition, maintained a contro- 
versy on the legality of usance, 
on the inconvenience of ecclesiastical 
celibacy, and on the abuses of the 
religious orders. These instances 
prove the great use which a prudent 
government in Spain might make of 
similar establishments. 

We have hitherto considered Cam- 
pomanes in the exercise of his un- 
bounded talents, and the development 
of his enlarged views for the public 
good, and in matters of general in- 
terest. In the transaction of private 
affairs, connected with particular ci- 
ties, corporations, and individuals, his 
powers and rare acquirements were 
employed with equal sincerity and 
zeal. The universality of his mind, 
and the indefatigable nature of its 
energies, were truly astounding, Ab- 
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stemious in diet, giving but few hours 
to rest, abstracted from all business 
of personal interest, and from every 
pursuit of profitless amusement, 
Campomanes fulfilled his manifold 
duties by an _ unconditional self- 
sacrifice to the good of his fellow 
men. When from his fiscal ap- 
pointment, he was raised to the dig- 
nity of President of the council of 
Castille, he allowed himself no remis- 
sion, however slight, in that assidu- 
ous attention, with which he had co- 
operated with the several literary 
bodies to which he belonged. It is 
true that his enemies, not without 
some show of reason, remark that 
the vehement ardour which had dis- 
tinguished him as a pleader, became 
w onderfully diminished when he pre- 
sided at the deliberations of the coun- 
cil, and that he evinced extreme mode- 
ration and reserve, on points which 
had previously called forth his most 
inflammatory harangues. Some at- 
tribute this to his advanced age, 
others to his court subserviency. 
May it not have resulted from his 
discrimination between the duties of 
pleading and judging, of agitating 
and settling a question ? In one point, 
however, no one could accuse him of 
change—a laborious exactitude in 
the discharge of the duties, which he 
had undertaken. Though exhausted, 
blind, and bowed down by the mise- 
ries of age, he still repaired to the 
scene which had afforded him so 
many triumphs in the pride of his 
manhood, and gave his decision with 
an utterance, somewhat indistinct, 
but with an unclouded and perspi- 
cuous mind. At length he closed his 
career, full of age and giory, after a 
life spent in the unwearied discharge 
of every public and _ private duty, 
which could dignify him as a citizen 
or aman, 

In addition to the works which 
we have noticed in the progress of 
the present article, Campomanes 
was the author of various others, to 
some of which we shall now direct 
the reader’s attention. In the twenty- 
fourth year of his age, he published 
his Disertaciones Historicas del Orden e 
megan 7 ria de los Templarios, a work 
2 which he displayed the vast re- 


sources of his varied reading. Some 
faults of arrangement made this 


work less popular than his subse- 
quent translations of the 17th and 
19th chapters of Hln-el-Awan’s Ara- 
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bic work on agriculture. 
wrote an [tinerario de las Carreras de 


He also 


Postas de dentro i fuero del Reino, 
and a Noficia geographica del Reino i 
Caminos de Por tugal, while he was 
engaged with the direction of the 
public roads. As an instance of his 
equal zeal, in apparently small mat- 
ters, we may notice his treatise, 
Avisos al maestro de escribir sobre 


formacion de las letras que seran com- 


prensibles a los Ninos. He was in- 
duced to this work, by observing the 
profitless employment of time by 
children, in learning to make cer- 
tain inky lines without method, or 
that simplicity which belongs to the 
elements of the art. This pamphlet 
is extremely rare, only thirty copies 
having been printed. 

Our brief and cursory 
Campomanes 


notice of 
and his writings must 
here conclude. He was one of the 
most deservedly celebrated among 
those who shed lustre on the reign 
of Carlos JII. with whose memory 
his own is joined in the grateful re- 
collections of his countrymen. To 
the reigning monarch, and to his mi- 
nisters, their best intentioned friends 
could point out no more certain ca- 
reer for the attainment of true glory, 
than the path which Charles and his 
zealous servant trod with so much 
honour to themselves, and hope for 
Spain. But the wise conduct of a 
sovereign, however exemplary, is but 
a passing good, if the people possess 
no security for the practice of the 
like virtues by his successors. A 
proof of this was seen in the ac- 
cession of Charles IV. and the ex- 
altation of the Prince of the Peace, 
by whom the distinguished Jovel- 
lanos, a statesman formed in the 
school of Carlos ILI. and a living re- 
presentative of the ministers of that 
glorious reign, was persecuted, and 
left at the mercy of the petty fry, who 
abhor the thought of moral or ‘politi 
calimprovement. Thus the throne is, 
in one reign, the source of blessings, 
in the next of miseries to the people, 
and thus will it continue to be in 
Spain, till, shaking off the torpor of 
her despair, she assert her rights, 
not by the mad excesses of mob-le- 
pacien, but by a revolution, which, 
while respects legitimate autho- 
rity, vill restore man to his inde- 
pendeut and inalienable rank, as the 
free subject of a constitutional king. 
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THE BLACK RIDER. 
A BALLAD. 


Srr Roger Kirkpatrick kept watch on the tower : 
By his side stood De Lindsay, a chieftain of power. 
Well guarded thy castle, Lochmaben, must be, 

For the tumult of warfare boils round like a sea. 


Undaunted, they paced on the ramparts forlorn, 
When gleamed o’er the valleys the star of the morn : 
And when the tall turrets with night-dews were chill, 
At their posts the bold barons were lingering still. 


‘Tis midnight—’tis midnight—the moon, in her prime, 
Glares forth like a watch-fire on Cheviot sublime ; 
And nature is calm as the motionless deep, 

When the winds of Kilbranan are hushed into sleep. 


And nothing is heard in the castle of power, 

But the voice of the warden proclaiming the hour; 
No sentinel form is beheld on its wall— 

Save the shape of the barons so black and so tall. 


But, hark! on the shadowy pinions of night 

Comes a sound which the valleys re- echo with fright— 
The clashing of armour, the trampling of steed, 

As spurred to some dark and some terrible deed. 


The chiefs on the battlements spoke not a word, 

But each laid his hand on the hilt of his sword : 

Did they deem that the Earl of Northumberland came 
To ravage Lochmaben with sword and with flame ? 


’Tis midnight—’tis midnight—the moon rises higher, 
The sound from the valley comes nigher and nigher ; 
When, turning the side of a rock in the glen, 

They saw—not the Earl or his foraying men— 


But a knight on a steed of as sable a dye 

As the black thunder-cloud that o’ershadows the sky ; 
And dark was his armour, and dark was the plume 
That sullenly swept o’er his visor of gloom, 


Right lofty of aspect and powerful of limb, 
He seemed to the chiefs, through the valley of dim ; 

‘ And who may we name him, thus haughty and high ?” ? 
“ I know not—I care not,” was Lindsay’s reply. 


Still galloped the courser, unshackled and free, 
Bearing on the Black Knight like a wave o’er the sea; 
The Knight scoured along like an angel of fate, 

Nor reined up his steed till he stood by the gate. 


Then a blast from his bugle was fearfully blown, 
Till the vaults of Lochmaben re-echoed the tone ; 
And the warriors who slumbered the castle within, 
Started up from their couches amazed at the din. 


“ And who may he be ?” quoth Kirkpatrick the bold, 
“‘ Who comes like a lion let loose on the fold ? 

He heeds not though hundreds of foemen are nigh.” 
“| know not—I care not,’”’ was Lindsay’s reply. 
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Then, a word to the ear of Sir Roger he spoke, 
When again the shrill voice of the bugle awoke ; 

And the barons within replied with a shout, 

Which was answered with cheers by the baron without. 


Then down fell the drawbridge, and over its tract 
Pranced the steed with its rider, the baron in black : 
He sprung to the ground with a regal-like grace, 
And up went the visor that covered his face. 


And an aspect of youth, by the light of the moon, 
Shone forth, like the rose in the middle of June ; 

But ’twas darkened across by the shadows of ire, 
Save the eyes, which were lit with unquenchable fire. 

“« *Tis the Bruce !” cried the chieftains, beholding his face, 

«Tis the Bruce!” and he caught each within his embrace ; 
‘«* But why all alone comes our liege on his path ? 

And why is his countenance reddened with wrath ?” 


’Tis midnight—’tis midnight—the stars are still shining ; 
The moon in the dark vault of heaven is reclining ; 
Three chiefs hurry on in the light of her ray, 

Five leagues they must ride ere the dawning of day. 


Woe, woe to Red Comyn! they hang on his track, 

The chiefs, and their liege-lord, the baron in black ! 
Woe, woe unto Comyn! that chieftain shall find him, 
Though his mountains of Badenoch rise up behind him! 


They have swept like the whirlwind that flies o’er the mountain, 
Nor paused to give drink at the Mermaiden’s fountain 

To their coursers, but trampled o’er rock and o’er dell, 

Till they reached, ere the dawn, the Grey Friars’ Chapelle. 


The monks were amazed at the riot and rout; 

Yor Kirkpatrick and Lindsay were guarding without 

The door of the abbey, while, (horrible sin !) 

With his hand on his dirk, the Black Knight strode within. 


With step all collected, and haughty and solemn, 

He passed underneath the ribbed vault of each column ; 
He came to the room where the Red Comyn lay— 

He entered ’mid darkness, and vanished away. 


And strait from that chamber a cry of despair, 

Like the sound of the death-shriek, was heard in the air. 
’Twas silent—and, when its last echo had flown, 

The Knight, as he entered, returned all alone. 


He paused not the monks that gazed on him to see, 

Nor heard he their hali-stified ‘* Jesu-Marie !” 

But strode through the aisle with the same solemn state, 

To his friends, whose bright broadswords gleamed keen at the gate. 


“OQ! woe unto Bruce!” cried the friars so grey, 

But a mystical voice from the altar, said “‘ Nay— 

It was but the blood of a traitor he spilt— =~ 

He comes from the deed unpolluted with guilt ; 

And while Comyn’s remembrance, like weed on a river, 
Floats vilely away, his shall flourish for ever !” 


A Mopern PytTHAGOREAN 















Tue Millennium, for the arrival of 
which the Gentlemen of Aldermanbu- 
ry have so long been wearying heaven 
with their prayers, has already dawn- 
ed upon our West India colonies ; 
property toa large amount in An- 
tigua, Nevis, and Tortola, has been 
burnt to the ground, and several of 
the whites murdered in cold blood, 
by the protégés of Mr. Buxton and 
his friends—by those negroes, whose 
moral and intellectual capacity, ac- 
cording to Dan Wilson, so eminently 
qualifies them for the enjoyment of 
unrestrained liberty. Are, we would 
ask the Westminster Reviewer, are these 
the atrocities, in the perpetration of 
which he would cheer and encou- 
rage the slaves?—or does the old 
dotard Wilberforce lift up his hands 
in ecstasy at this glorious ebullition 
of the best feelings of our nature, 
displayed by his adopted children? 
But the question resolves itself into 
a very narrow compass. What have 
the planters done to merit the slanders 
heaped upon them by the traducers 
of the Anti-Slavery Society? which 
slanders have rendered them ob- 
noxious to the dagger of the assassin, 
and the fire of the midnight incen- 
diary. And what course must they, 
at this crisis, pursue to avert the im- 
pending calamity ? 

The first question is readily an- 
swered ; for, of the various measures 
suggested by the British Govern- 
ment for ameliorating the condition 
of the slaves, the far greater propor- 
tion are now in force under laws 
enacted by the Colonial Legislatures, 
and the West India body have de- 
clared, that they have desired, and 
still desire, and will most actively 
promote any investigation on oath, 
which Parliament shall be pleased 
to institute, for the purpose of as- 
certaining what is the real condition of 
the slave population, and what laws 
have been passed for their benefit. 
But further than this, in a great 
variety of instances, local enactments 
are in force, for the amelioration of 
the moral and political condition of 
the slave, for the protection of his 
property, and guarding him against 
the violence and oppression of an in- 
temperate master. If such humane 
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and considerate arrangements deserve 
the reprobation of the lords of Exeter 
Hall, then are the planters justly 
condemned. If to be well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-instructed, be mon- 
strous tyranny and oppression, then 
are the planters guilty. If an anxious 
desire to do that, which the vile tra- 
ducers of Aldermanbury only talk 
about, merit the denunciation of the 
wise and good, then are the planters 
justly obnoxious to reproach. But 
when, even on the admission of their 
detestable calumniators, their conduct 
has, in many cases, been consistently 
honourable and praiseworthy; what 
opinion can a thinking—a British 
public, have of those men, who, by 
their atrocious falsehoods in England, 
have raised a clamour against the 
colonies, and by their abandoned 
emissaries in the West Indies, have 
been instrumental in carrying fire 
and sword into the once peaceful 
habitations of the planters, and 
whetted the assassin’s knife against 
the throat of his benefactor ? 

We are not disciples of that school 
of philosophers who inculcate the 
doctrine that the mental energies are 
affected by the colour of the skin ; 
but we maintain, that, which every 
candid man, acquainted in the slight- 
est degree with the subject, must al- 
low, that the negroes in our West 
India possessions are not at present 
in a capacity to enjoy immediate 
freedom, and we found this opinion 
upon data which has attracted the 
attention of other writers. It is now 
twenty-three years since the slave- 
trade was first put down by law, and 
although it is but justice to remark, 
that for many years no new slaves 
have been brought from Africa into 
our dependencies, not less than a 
fourth part of the whole black popu- 
lation, even in our oldest colonies, 
still consists of imported Africans, 
while in those which have fallen into 
our possession at a later date, the 
proportion is much greater. These 
Africans, being chiefly savage war- 
riors taken in battle, brought along 
with them all the ignorance, all the 
prejudice, all the superstitious and 
immoral practices of their country- 
men. To govern them was diffi- 
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cult; to enlighten and reform them, 
a still more arduous task.* Un- 
appalled, however, by the latter con- 
sideration, the planters have used 
every exertion in their power to over- 
come hereditary ignorance, and de- 
stroy the influence of a barbarous su- 
perstition. Since the abolition of 
the slave-trade, the propagation of 
moral and religious instruction has 
been unparalleled, and this is more 
especially true as regards the creole 
or native slaves. With the old Afri- 
can, we are willing to confess, that 
the wishes of the planter were not 
gratified with a corresponding suc- 
cess. The difficulties of acquiring 
unwritten languages on the part of 
teachers, and the inveterate and root- 
ed idolatry of the catechumens, were 
in themselves obstacles of no ordi- 
nary description; and when it is 
taken into consideration that the 
zeal of the planters, in the early 
stages of our colonial history, was 
not so great as at present, and that 
the negroes could have no anxiety to 
learn either the language or religion 
of those by whom they were en- 
slaved, we ought rather to be asto- 
nished that any progress at all was 
made in the advancement of the im- 
ported slave in religious and civil 
knowledge, than to be indignant that 
so little has been done. 

With respect to the Creoles, we 
cannot do better than lay before 
our readers an extract from the ad- 
mirable letter of Presbyter, on the 
** Progressive improvement of the 
Negro race.” 


“It is not to the mere bodily comfort of 
the negroes that the attention of their 
masters has been turned. A no less extra- 
ordinary change has taken place in regard 
to their moral and religious welfare. The 
Creole or native slaves have been trained 
under the eye of those whose interest it 
was to prevent them from acquiring the 
savage and dissolute manners which cha- 
racterized the imported Africans, and who 
entertained towards them more kindly feel- 
ings, arising partly from a natural regard 
for what has been reared and nourished 
by ones-self, and partly, also, from a general 
change of sentiments among the whites, 
with respect to the reciprocal duties of 
master and slave. The effects of this train- 
ing are distinctly visible in the mental im- 
provement of the Creole race. They are 
altogether different from their parents in 
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their manners and sentiments; many of 
them can read, and even write; they have 
all begun to despise the superstitions of 
Africa, and to long for instruction ;—the 
practice of necromancy, under the name of 
Obeah, which took so fatal a hold on the 
imaginations of these ignorant people, has 
almost ceased to be known; and what is 
more, the encouragement now given to 
their religious instruction, and the means 
provided for this purpose by the whites, 
scanty and inadequate as it has hitherto 
been, has been warmly seconded by their 
own inclinations; and a reformation of 
principles and manners, at once rapid 
and sincere, is spreading among them to 
an extent, which, a few years ago, could 
not have been believed,” 

In the face of these facts, and in 
defiance of the acknowledged truth 
that the spirit of improvement in co- 
lonial legislation was not the result 
of any mandate from Downing Street; 
but that it originated in the good 
feeling of the colonists themselves, 
that good feeling for which the Saints 
are disposed to give them so little 
credit; in direct opposition to a host 
of proofs in favour of the colonies, 
Mr. Shiel, with more than his charac- 
teristic insolence, at the late Moloch- 
worship of the Anti-Slavery Society 
in Exeter Hall, declared, that ‘‘ Ja- 
maica took the cartel, which contained 
her sovereign’s mandate, and shook 
it, dripping with the negroes’ blood, 
in England’s face!” that ‘‘ the Sab- 
bath was not to the negro a day of 
rest ; for on that day he fulfilled the 
primary malediction, and continued 
to pour his sweat out of his forehead 
in toil to the earth, instead of lifting 
it up in supplication to heaven ;” 
that ‘the cartwhip is still used as a 
stimulant to labour, is the imple- 
ment which serves to distinguish the 
few wretched diversities of slave ex- 
istence. It announced the tropical 
morning, and summoned the negro 
to his task; its dreadful reverbera- 
tion pealed through the groves sacred 
to cruelty, and urged on the labour, 
which ministers to European luxury 


‘ through African torture.”” This, with 


much more, which belong to the ses- 
quipedalia verba genus of oratory, did 
Richard Lalor Shiel pour forth with 
besotted fury, amid the cheers of bi- 
gots and dotards, who would fain 
persuade the world that they are all, 
all honourable men ! 





* See Presbyter’s Letters on the West India Question. 
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We cannot find language strong 
enough to express our disgust at such 
rufianly scenes, for such in fact 
they are; and however much the 
brawlers may disguise the truth, we 
do not hesitate to say, that they 
themselves are aware, that the cold- 
blooded assassination of sixty-five 
thousand of their white countrymen 
in the West Indies would be the ine- 
vitable result of immediate emancipa- 
tion. How can the saintly priest of 
Harrow reconcile such scenes, as the 
daily arrivals from the colonies 
proclaim, with the Christianity he 
preaches ? How can the Islington 
Daniel \end himself to the propaga- 
tion of that which he knows to be 
false? That Buxton, Mackintosh, 
Unitarian Smith, and Pownall, of 
cartwhip notoriety, should lend them- 
selves as panders to the vitiated ap- 
petites of an ignorant and fanatical 
rabble, we can readily conceive. That 
O’Connell and poor old Wilberforce 
should continue to rave in their dot- 
age, we do not feel surprised. Agi- 
tation and misrepresentation become 
their lives and characters; but that 
ministers of the Gospel, whose duty 
itis to preach peace and good-will 
to all men, should take the lead in 
advocating insurrection and murder, 
we cannot choose but wonder. 

But if this excites in us any feel- 
ings of astonishment and indigna- 
tion, what can be said of the great 
body of the West Indians who stand 
aloof, or, like wittol knaves, shrink 
from the responsibility of defending 
that which Mr. Burge has justly de- 
scribed as their undoubted freehold. 
At the Anti-Slavery meetings, not an 
individual attends on their behalf, to 
put down with a plain tale the scan- 
dalous lies of their enemies. To 
their friends and advocates no sup- 
port is tendered, no gratitude evinc- 
ed. Every pot-house in England be- 
holds the Anti-Slavery Reporter, like 
a plague-spot, threatening destruc- 
tion to the planter; whilst the West 
India Reporter, or a single pamphlet 
in contradiction to the gross and 
glaring calumnies, which emanate 
from the Aceldama of Alderman- 
bury, can scarcely be met with from 
the Land’s-end to the Hebrides. 
Shame upon the great body of the 
colonists, who, instead of standing 
forward in support of such men as 
Mr. Burge, (whose admirable speech 
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ought to have been circulated by tens 
of thousands,) shrink at the balder- 
dash of such things as O’Connell and 
Zac. Macaulay! Shame upon them, 
we repeat it, for allowing their very 
existence to be compromised by an 
apathy unparalleled, and a supine- 
ness unaccountable. We have too 
much confidence in our countrymen, 
are too well convinced that John 
Bull, upon a calm review of facts, 
will never countenance the specious 
scheme of Buxton and his infamous 
gang, for robbing the planters, to 
fear the issue, provided the West 
Indians are true to themselves. And 
little as they merit; for like the fa- 
bled waggoner to Hercules, they 
pray, or despair, when they should 
put their shoulders to the wheel ; 
still of such paramount importance 
do we consider the commerce of 
those possessions to the mother 
country, that we shall continue our 
advocacy, and endeavour, as we have 
always done, to undeceive the miser- 
ably deluded and excited people on 
this vital question. 

The great hold which the Anti- 
Slavery Society has of the public 
mind, may be traced to the false- 
hoods which they have so industri- 
ously circulated respecting the dis- 
inclination of the planters to admit 
of any, even the slightest improve- 
ments in the condition of their ne- 
groes. And how is it possible that 
the case should be otherwise? Do 
the persons chiefly interested take 
any means to prove that they are 
not the monsters they are represent- 
ed to be? None. The unanswer- 
able speech of Mr. Burge—the tem- 
perate and judicious resolutions 
adopted by the West India body at 
their last public meeting, are not 
known beyond the precincts of the 
Colonial Club-house; whilst the at- 
tacks of their opponents are thrust 
into every newspaper, published in 
tracts, and placarded on the walls 
of every town in the United King- 
dom. ‘The enlightened readers of 
ReGina, however, we are resolved, 
shall not continue in the dark, as to 
the base intrigues of the pseudo- 
philanthropists —they shall know 
that the planters, from being the ty- 
rants, have, during the last twenty 
years, become the benevolent pro- 
tectors of their slaves. They have 
not only imbibed more liberal views 
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of their own interests, but have ac- 
tually become a more moral anda 
more religious body than they ever 
were before. The progress of society 
at home—the influence of public 
opinion which has been so strongly 
directed towards the colonies—the 
interference of Parliament—and other 
causes partly connected with the per- 
sonal character of the great proprie- 
tors, have combined to bring about 
this desirable result, and we chal- 
lenge contradiction, when we affirm 
that the condition of the negroes is 
equal in every respect to that of the 
British, far superior to that of the 
Irish peasantry. 

With regard to theirmoral improve- 
ment, in addition to what we have 
previously advanced, we have the 
gratification to state that the Bis- 
hops of Jamaica and Barbados have 
now, for upwards of six complete 
years, laboured in their respective 
dioceses with a zeal which none but 
their friends expected, and with a 
success which has transcended the 
real expectations of all. They have 
emancipated the clergy from many 
degrading associations, formed them 
into a body, and given them a tone 
and an influence in society, the be- 
nefits of which are incalculable. 
They have created, upon the old plan 
of the church in Edward the Sixth’s 
time, a great body of admirable ca- 
techists, who pervade every planta- 
tion, teaching as the church teaches, 
and promising only as she has pro- 
mised. They have trebled the num- 
ber of churches, increased the num- 
ber of schools sixfold, vanquished in 
a great degree the prejudices against 
letters, distributed Bibles, prayer- 
books, and religious tracts to thou- 
sands, and laid the foundations of 
religion, of civilization, and of order, 
so deeply and so broad, that even the 
blighting influence of adverse admi- 
nistrations in England, and the ac- 
cursed efforts of the Anti-Slavery 
Society have not hitherto been able 
materially to affect them.* And, in 
justice to our brethren of the Scot- 
tish church, we with pleasure an- 
nounce that, in their labours for 
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the religious instruction of the ne- 
groes, the ministers of the church of 
England have been most ably and 
powerfully assisted by the Scottish 
clergy; and that the only rivalry 
between them is, which shall most 
beneficially and effectually perform the 
arduous duties imposed upon them 
by the great extent of their respec- 
tive cures. 

When every thing is in this fa. 
vourable condition in the colonies— 
when the advancement of the African 
in the scale of civilized society is so 
highly satisfactory—when the mutual 
interchange of good offices, between 
master and slave, the protection of 
the former, and gratitude and attach- 
ment of the latter is on the increase 
—is it to be tolerated, that this pro- 
mising state of things is to be at once 
destroyed by a compliance with the 
Utopian theories of visionaries ?— 
that the positive enjoyments and hap- 
piness of the slaves, together with the 
ultimate certainty of freedom, are to 
be sacrificed to the intemperate haste 
of infuriated demagogues ?—that men, 
in a state of mental childhood and 
degraded barbarism, are to be pro- 
nounced capable of judging for them- 
selves and appreciating the value of 
civilization and government, because 
Mr. Shiel or Mr. Otway Cave thinks 
them so?—is, in a word, all the good 
that has been done, and all that 
which is rapidly, though progres- 
sively doing, to be rendered worse 
than useless, to gratify the malice or 
folly of a few ignorant but wily de- 
claimers? We are sure the reply 
will be in the negative; we are con- 
vinced, the country will pause, be- 
fore they venture to urge their repre- 
sentatives to commit that which is 
not only an act of gross injustice to 
the master, but a palpable and cruel 
injury to the slave. For the hour 
that beholds the master deprived of 
his interest in the negro, will con- 
summate the ruin of the latter, will 
not only prevent his ever making any 
further progress in the arts of civili- 
zation, but, without doubt, throw 
him back into the Cimmerian dark- 
ness from which he is just emerging; 





* For a full account of the progress of religion in the colonies, we refer once more to 
Presbyter’s Letters ; and also to an admirable tract, to which we are much indebted, en- 
titled, “* The Conduct of the British Government towards the Church of England in the 
West India Colonies, in a letter to Viscount Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonial 
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and from a man, on whom reason is 
beginning to dawn, convert him into 
the idolatrous and degraded animal, 
whose morality is lust and revenge, 
whose religion the devil. 

What course, then, must the West 
India body pursue, to avert the im- 
pending calamity? To a question 
of such vital importance, it would, 
under any circumstances, be a task 
of no small difficulty to give a satis- 
factory reply; but this difficulty is 
greatly increased by the knowledge 
that the colonial agents have ever 
shewn not only great want of deci- 
sion in their own conduct, but also 
exhibited an unaccountable disincli- 
nation to adopt any measures which 
have not emanated from themselves. 
This may, in a great measure, have 
originated in the diversity of the po- 
litical creeds of these gentlemen ; 
for, among the West India body are 
Tories, Whigs, and Liberals, and 
the debate on the Reform Question 
has exhibited Mr. Bernal and Mr. 
Gordon, who have large property 
at stake in the colonies, as the 
advocates of Revolution and the 
* Bill;” when it is notorious that 
a Parliament assembled under the 
New Constitution, would inevitably, 
in the first month of its existence, 
emancipate every slave in the British 
dominions. Can it be possible that 
the honourable member for Roches- 
ter perceives not the verge of the 
precipice on which he stands, or does 
he suppose that Whig gratitude will 
compensate him for the sacrifices he 
is making? We can tell him that 
the whole race of Whigs would not 
advance a single shilling to prevent 
the entire of our slave colonies be- 
coming one great holocaust. And 
that if the proprietors thus become 
political suicides, they will be not 
only plundered, but deservedly laugh- 
ed at by those even, who were pre- 
pared to support their cause, and to 
throw themselves in the breach, and 
repel the attacks of unprincipled as- 

ailants. 

What, then, remains to be done? 
\ firm resistance must be organized 
against the unjust demands of an 
excited and deluded populace. Every 
effort must be made to meet the 
Shakers and Quakers, the Canters 
and Ranters, the Moaners and 


Groaners of Exeter Hall, with their 
oWn Weapons. 


If the Anti-Slavery 
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Reporter lies, the West India Reporter 
must speak truth ; and the Standing 
Committee take care that wherever 
the venomous poison has been scat- 
tered, the antidote shall quickly fol- 
low. If Master Stephen dissemi- 
nates his ponderous octavos amongst 
old women, superannuated dotards, 
or lack-a-daisical young orators; 
let the sterling and convincing writ- 
ings of a M‘Queen and Bayley, and 
the John Bull pages of Fraser’s 
Magazine, be thrust into the hands 
of these same poor drivellers, and 
we venture to wager a pipe of Lon- 
don particular to a pot of Buxton’s 
worst, that the converts to the side of 
truth and justice will be numberless. 

Nothing, however, can be effected 
without unity of purpose. All per- 
sonal, all political differences must 
be merged. The terms Whig and 
Tory, Liberal and Radical, be ex- 
punged from the West India voca+ 
bulary. And when the subject is 
debated, one object must animate all 
hearts, and employ all tongues ; and 
that must be, the best and surest 
method of foiling the intrigues and 
countermining the plots of their wily 
adversaries. 

The necessity of dilating upon this 
point at any considerable length, has 
unfortunately been in some degree 
obviated by the distressing accounts 
from Antigua, above alluded to, 
which have been fully confirmed, 
and, indeed, found to be more cala- 
mitous than we at first conjectured. 
So much so, indeed, that a paper by 
no means favourable to this or any 
other cause of abstract justice, has 
been compelled to admit “ a want of 
discretion in the interferences of the 
more religious part of the commu- 
nity,” with the proceedings of the 
Colonial Legislatures. 

To us it appears that these occur- 
rences ought of themselves to induce 
the Society for the abolition of Sla- 
very to pause in their unjust and 
nefarious proceedings. It is quite 
evident that emancipation in the 
present state of the slaves can lead 
to nothing but the destruction of 
property, and the extermination of 
the free inhabitants. And that the 
condition of the negroes, so far from 
being ameliorated by this sudden 
and violent change, will be render- 
ed tenfold worse. That anarchy and 
confusion will follow the overthrow 
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of British influence—that all law 
will cease, and that the negroes will 
be thrown back to a state of bar- 
barism, infinitely worse and more 
degrading, than that from which they 
are now in the fair way of being 
raised by the exertions and bene- 
volence of their owners. Notwith- 
standing this our firm conviction, 
We cannot say we expect much from 
the humanity or candour of men, 
who, in the face of such irrefrag- 
able proof of what the negroes are 
capable of, and will inevitably per- 
petrate, issue a manifesto to the Bri- 
tish nation in the following words— 
*« None look with greater horror on 
the shedding blood, or the remotest 
chance of occasioning such a cala- 
mity than ourselves ; but we are in 
our consciences convinced, and that 
after investigation the most careful 
and scrupulous, that from the eman- 
cipation we recommend, no risk to 
the safety of the white inhabitants 
could arise; on the contrary, we 
verily believe that the continuance of 
slavery renders desolation and blood- 
shed more probable ; and that if the 
country does not repent of the sin of 
slavery, and cast it from her, it may, 
by the just retribution of providence, 
terminate in a convulsion destruc- 
tive alike of life and property.” 

This paragraph requires no com- 
ment. We only request the public 
to read it attentively, and compare 
it with the reports which are almost 
daily reaching us, of the fatal effects 
produced by the agitation of the 
question in England upon the minds 
of the unenlightened and easily ex- 
cited African. And then we are 
sure they will agree with us in pro- 
nouncing it to be a piece of most 
disgusting cant and presumptuous 
hypocrisy. 

There is one other point on which 
we should wish to know the opinions 
of these most humane and consider- 
ate gentlemen. Suppose that the 
West Indian Legislatures should re- 
fuse to comply with the mandates of 
Parliament—should take it into their 
heads, that they are of as much im- 


- 
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portance to the mother country as 
the mother country is to them—that 
at this very moment certain negocia- 
tions should be going on with the 
United States of America, and the 
proprietors of large estates in Ja- 
maica—that, in contemplation of the 
removal of British troops, agents 
should have been already dispatched 
to Europe for the immediate engage- 
ment of three thousand mercenaries ! 
We only put the supposition; but we 
should like extremely to know what 
course the philanthropists would re- 
commend were there any grounds 
for the said supposition. 

In the mean time we submit to the 
consideration of the British public, 
the West India body, and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, a Hint. The last 
have driven the government into a 
position from which it requires some 
skill to extricate them. Ministers, 
to a certain extent, are pledged to 
meet the demands of these factious 
brawlers, who impiously attribute all 
the difficulties and distresses of the 
country to the existence of slavery. 
Let the nation at once, then, be re- 
lieved from such a destructive influ- 
ence; let our West India posses- 
sions be formed into a federative 
government, under the protection of 
Great Britain, on the principles of 
the Ionian islands—let them be whol- 
ly independent of parliamentary in- 
terference—appoint their own go- 
vernors—regulate their own church 
—hire and pay their own troops— 
and enter into such commercial and 
fiscal regulations with Great Britain 
as will insure to the mother coun- 
try all the advantages she now de- 
rives from the connexion, and ren- 
der the situation of the planter in- 
finitely better than it is at present. 
On this subject we shall enlarge in a 
future number, and shall now only 
express a concluding wish that our 
dear friends of Aldermanbury will be 
at once relieved from their fears of 
the judgment of Heaven for partici- 
pating in the guilt of the colonists 
by taking a Hinr. 
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Amp tivs jactet Maga se triumphans ; 
Et cohors diversicolor librorum, 
Quos revolventes pariunt Calende, 
Victa recedat. 


Ipsa Campbelli modé nata proles, 
Pascat infelix tineas inertes ; 
Quis legat talem nisi, vi coactus, 
Debitor eris ?* 


Nascitur major, via qua Regentis 

Porrigit longam seriem domorum ; 

Nascitur major, gerit atque nomen 
Bibliopole ! 


Una de multis sibi summum honorem 
Vindicat—leges patrias tuetur— 
Detegit fraudes, salis et leporis 

Prodiga Mater. 


Nullius vincta imperio Magistri, 
Damnat Hibernum eloquio tonantem ; 
Et venenatas Medici fricantis 
Despicit iras. 


Spe Regina, excutiens flagellum, 
Agmen obscenum fugat impiorum ; 
Swepe sic voces dedit, ex cathedra, 
Numine rapta. 


‘* Projice ampullas, nec inane captes 
Tu, puer, nubes oculo minaci 
Intuens, nudo metuende collo, 
More Byroni. 


** Tile, quem tellus vomit in Britannos 
Indica in fraudis genus omne natum, 
Vela det; nusquam rediturus oras 

Navita lustret. 


“* Tlle, quem fuscus veneratur orbis, 
Ille, quem arrecta bibit aure vulgus, 
Ile, quem ceecus, rationis expers, 
Impetus urget. 


«* Fabulam mendacem iterare cesset ; 
Sordet Hibernus macie—Britannus 
Languet impransus—teretem et jocantem 


Respice servum.”” 


Paginam Urbani cecinit Colossus 
Ipse Johnsonus ; numerosque fundens, 
Nomen Urbani dedit in futurum 

Vivere seclim. 


Musa Reyinam celebrare digna 
Laude conata est; modo si potestas 
Equa sit voto, superet Colossi 
Nobile carmen. 


* Vide Horat. Sat. lib. i, sat. iii. v. 86. 
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THere is a story in a certain old- 
fashioned book called the Old Tes- 
tament, of an ambitious statesman, 
who, when warned by a prophet of 
the iniquities which he should per- 
poteate in his future course, exclaim- 
ed, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing?” But it was 
left to the year 1831 to shew us, 
united in a single individual, both 
the prophet who forewarned and the 
politician who realized his own fore- 
bodings. 

A leading Whig, of the year 1810, 
published in the Edinburgh Review 
of that year, (vol. xvi. p 209,) an 
essay on the Influence of the Crown, 
which contained the 


following 
markable passage :— 


re- 


“ The power of dissolving Parliament is 
a prerogative nely Liable 
exercise confers more in- 
fluence, and of a worse description, than 
the Constitution ever meant to arm the 
Crown withal. By threatening a dissolu- 
tion, as was very lately done by a minister, 


extrei 
and its frequent 


to ahuse; 


for the purpose of intimidating the House of 


Commons, the executive can obtain the 
votes of many who are placed beyond the 
sphere of its ordinary influence; and, by 
J people at the mo- 
ment of some violent outcry, the ministers 


actually appealing to the 


ean avail themselves, as also happened on 
the same occasion, of a popular delusion 
spread by themselves.” 


History, we suppose, could scarce- 
ly furnish another instance of so re- 
markable a coincidence between the 
Ww arnings given by a statesman when 
out of office, and his own conduct 
when in. 

The project has succeeded. 
prerogative so ‘ liable to abuse,’ 
has been exerted. The people have 
been ‘‘ appealed to at the moment of 
a violent outcry;’? and the ministers 
have thus “ availed themselves,” to 
the fullest possible extent, of 
popular delusion spread by themselves.’’ 

The result of this manceuvre is 
said to have exceeded even their own 
expectations. To us, it appears to 
have reached no further than might 
very well have been calculated upon. 
Among every large body of electors 
in the kingdom, there has 
existed two parties ;—the 
claiming its superior 
sovereign,—the other, 
triotism and love for 


The 


always 

pro- 
loyalty to the 
its greater pa- 
the rights of 
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the people. But when, as in this 
case, a sudden manceuvre throws the 
cause espoused by the King and his 
ministers, into the hands of the se- 
cond of these classes, it is obvious 
that the preponderance resulting from 
such an union, must be such as utterly 
to overwhelm, for the moment, their 
opponents. The King’s name is truly 
a tower of strength, and when those 
who have been fighting all their lives 
in defence of their sovereign’s prero- 
gative, find that his authority is cited 
by their opponents, it is no wonder 
if their courage slackens, and, their 
rallying point being thus rendered 
coubtfe il, they, during that encounter, 
appear to lose the field. 

Nevertheless, although the name 


of the King has been abundantly 
made use of in the late contests, 


there has been less dismay and scat- 
tering among the Tories than might 
have been expected under such cir- 
cumstances. In many instances, in- 
deed, the dread of a doubtful con- 
attended by a great expense, 
and issuing only in the possession of 
a six months seat, has caused the 
Tory candidate to decline the engage- 
ment. Such cases as these have fur- 
nished the ministry with their great- 
est triumphs. Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, in Kent; Mr. Bell, in Northum- 
berland; Mr. Fleming, in Hamp- 
shire ; and some half dozen others, 
have thus admitted fact, that 
“* the popular delusion spread by minis- 
ters’? had rendered their success 
doubtful, and deterred them from 
undertaking so costly a_ struggle. 
And in nearly every case of this 
kind the adherents of the miuistry 
have at once assumed that the whole 
body of the people had declared for 
“the bill,” and that these resigna- 
tions arose from a knowledge of 
this general unanimity of the electors. 
In fact, the government newspa- 
pers have more than once ventured 
to assert, that the whole people were 
with the ministry, and that it would 
be impossible to find a score of free 
electors in any place who were op- 
posed to ‘“ the bill.” They have 
more than once reckoned the whole 
of the opponents of the ministerial 
plan as amounting, in the whole, to 
some few hundreds, including in this 
calculation the nation at large. 


test, 


the 








1831.) 


Fortunately, however, we have 
had some few contests, and these 
have told a different tale. They have 
shewn, indeed, what all will admit, 
that the poison has done its work; 
that the ‘‘ delusion spread by minis- 
ters” has operated widely; but they 
put an end at once to all the false- 
hoods about the unanimous delight 
of the people, and their general 
satisfaction with the proposed new 
constitution. The ministerial can- 
didates have, indeed, too often car- 
ried the day, but by majorities vast- 
ly inferior to what their friends 
would have led us to expect. In 
Oxfordshire, out of every 29 free- 
holders who recorded their opinions, 


Against. 


BeprorD . 
BRECON 
Bucks 
Hunts ‘ 
CUMBERLAND 
MonTGOMERY 
OxFrorb 
Essex . 
WORCESTER 
SHROPSHIRE 
CorNWALL 
Dorset. 
NORTHAMPTON 
PEMBROKE 


Stuart 

. Wood 
Chandos 

. Mandeville 
Lowther 

. Wynn 

. Norreys 

. Tyrell 

. Lygon 
Pelham 
Vyvyan 
Bankes 

. Cartwright 

. Owen 


Exhibiting, on a balance of the whole 
account, a majority of only 1,600 
freeholders on a gross poll of more 
than four and thirty thousand. Will 
any man, after this, making any rea- 
sonable allowance for the influence 
of the crown and of the government, 
venture to aver, that a decided ma- 
jority of the freeholders of England 
have declared in favour of the bill. 


Voted for the Second Reading of the Bill . 


Paired off in its favour 
Ma. Sa ee 
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16 voted for the bill, and 13 against 
it. In Essex, out of every 39 voters, 
22 were for the bill, and 17 against 
it. In Northamptonshire, out of 
every 41 freeholders, 21 voted with 
ministers, and 20 against them; and 
if, in Cumberland and Cornwall, the 
majority was 2 to 1 in favour of the bill, 
in Buckinghamshire and Shropshire 
the preponderance was equally against 
it. The following is an abstract of 
the gross number of votes given in 
all the county contests, by which it 
will be seen at a glance how per- 
fectly unfounded is the assumption, 
that the voice of the people of England 
is unanimous and decided in favour of 
this change in the constitution. 


For. 

Payne 
Watkins 
Grenfell 
Rooper 
Blamire 
Lyon 
Weyland 
Wellesley 
Spencer 
Lloyd 
Lemon 
Calcraft 
Milton 
Greville 


1,073 
138 
825 
841 
915 
302 

1,688 

2,250 

1,765 
828 

1,804 

1,452 

2,135 

1,850 


17,866 


But we must now say a word or 
two of the general results of the late 
election. ‘That the manceuvre has 
succeeded is sufficiently known; but 
it may be as well to calculate closely 
the actual extent of the success. We 
will endeavour to do this in as clear 
a manner as possible. We begin 
with the ministerial forces. Of 
these there 


o « « 3 


Of these members, however, who actually voted for 
the Second Reading, twenty-four have been dis- 
placed by the late elections, and their seats filled 


by candidates opposed to the Bill. 
therefore deduct . . 


We must 
24 


288 


. . . . . . . . . 


leaving . . 


To these we must add the following votes gained by the elections ;— 


Calcraft 

Howick 

Milton 
VOL, 111. 


vic€ 


Bell 


NO. XVII, 


Bankes 


Cartwright 


Dorsetshire 1 
Northumberland 
Northamptonshire 


” 


« Y 








Pelham 
Tennyson 
Hoskings 
Protheroe 
Langton . 
Atherley . 
Maberley 
Ramsden 
Vernon 


Lushington . 
Wilbraham . 


Offiey 
Fitzroy 
Wood 
Heneage . 
Lefevre 
Paget . 
Hanmer . 
King 
Godson 
Smith 
Ellis 
Macdonald 
Brayen 
Penleaze 
Currie 
Smith 
Thicknesse 
Blamire 
Nowell 
James 
Spencer . 
Morrison 
Heathcote 
Phillips 
Weyland 
Torrens 
Vere 
Warre 
Etwall 


Trowbridge . 


Stanhope 
Wilde 
Jeffrey 
Blunt . 
Fellowes . 
Moreton . 
Denison 
Canning . 
Hodgson 
Payne 
Easthope 
Weyland 
Norton 


Willoughby . 


Williams 
Chichester 
Mount . 
Wellesley 
Mills 

Lemon . 
Mangles . 
Venables. 


vice 
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Chaplin 
Chaplin 
Cotterell 
Davis 
Dickenson 
Dottin 
Dugdale 
Duncombe 
Duncombe 
Dundas 
Egerton 
Egerton 
Euston 
Ewing 
Fardell 
Fleming 
Gore 
Grant 
Greville 
Grimston 
Gunning 
Hastings 
Heathcote 
Hotham 
Hoy 
Ingestrie 
King 
Lindsay 
Lowther 
Lowther 
Lushington 
Lygon 
Mackinnon 
Malcolm 
Manners 
Norreys 
Palk 
Perceval 
Planta 
Pollen 
Price 

Reid 
Sadler 
Scarlett 
Shelley 
Smith 
Somerset 
Sotheron 
Stanley 
Stevens 
Stuart 
Stuart 
Sugden 
Sumner 
Thompson 
Trevor 
Tudor 
Twiss 
Tyrell 
Villiers 
Vyvyan 
Wall 
Ward 





Lincolnshire 
Stamford 
Herefordshire 
Bristol 
Somerset 
Southampton 
Shaftesbury 
Yorkshire 
Retford 
Winchelsea 
Cheshire 
Chester 

Bury St. Edmunds 
Wareham 
Lincoln 
Hampshire 
Carnarvon 
Westbury 
Warwick 

St. Albans 
Northampton 
Leicester 
Hampshire 
Leominster 
Southampton 
Hertford 
Wycombe 
Wigan 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 
Carlisle 
Worcestershire 
Ipswich 
Boston 
Leicestershire 
Oxfordshire 
Ashburton 
Newport 
Hastings 
Andover 
Sandwich 
Dover 
Newark 
Malton 
Lewes 
Andover 
Gloucestershire 
Notts 
Stockbridge 
Barnstaple 
Bedfordshire 
Banbury 
Weymouth 
Guildford 
Yarmouth 
Carmarthenshire 
Barnstaple 
Newport 
Essex 
Rochester 
Cornwall 
Guildford 
London 
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Foster vicé’ Whitmore Bridgenorth 1 
Barnett . . . — Winchester Maidstone 1 
Hall . . . . — Worcester Monmouth 1 
Denison . . . — Gascoyne Liverpool 1 
Rider. . . . — Knatchbull Kent 1 
IRELAND. 
Musgrave vicé Beresford Waterford 1 
Doyle - - — Bruen Carlow L 
Walker - . — Dering Wexford 1 
O’Connell . . —_ Fitzgerald Kerry l 
Shiel - « — M‘Clintock Louth 1 
Perrin . « — Moore Dublin l 
Harty . ». — Shaw Dublin J 
Westenra . . — Shirley Monaghan 1 
Lambert . . —  Valentia Wexford 1 
ScorLanpb. 
Dixon vicé Campbell Glasgow 1 
Sinclair . . . — Rae Bute 1 
Balfour . . . — Dalrymple Haddington 1 
Stewart . . . — Lowther Wigton l 
Johnstone . . — Balfour Anstruther 1 
Ross . .. . — Carnegie Aberdeen 1 
Innes . . . . — Gower Sutherland i 
Ferguson. . . — Loughborough Dysart J 
Others favourable, but who did not vote in the majority of 302. 
Lennox Sussex . L 
Cavendish . Derbyshire 1 
Rumbold. . Yarmouth . 1 
Smith, G.. . Midhurst l 
Williams . Winchelsea ° 1 
Blackney . Carlow 1 
Tottenham New Ross 1 
Chaytor . . Durham 1 
O’Connell, M. Clare 1 
Mayhew Colchester 1 
Ferguson . Londonderry , 1 
Hudson Evesham 1 
Total present ascertainable number of votes . 388 


We now take the other side, and proceed to estimate the opposers of the 


Ministerial plan. 


Voted against the Second Reading a 6 301 
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Of these the Elections have removed and exchanged for sup- 
ere sss es we. ee wt ee eS Oe 


Leaving, as re-elected, or replaced by others equally opposed 
to the Bill : a 


223 
But to these we add the following votes, gained in the Elections. 

Brecknock vicé Archdeckne Dunwich 1 
Herbert . . . — Baring, W.B. Callington l 
Baring, A. . . — Baring, F. Thetford 1 
Stormont . . — _ Blandford Woodstock 1 
Scarlett . . . — Bouverie Cockermouth 1 
Buller Sir A. . — ~ Buller, C. West Looe 1 
Dugdale . . . — Calthorpe Bramber 1 


yh 


Goulburn 
Trant. . 
Lowther . 
Grant r 
lott . . 
Best 
Stewart . 
Peel, W. . 
Ryder . 
Trevor 
Porchester 
Shelley 
Halse. . 
Percenal . 
Ferrand 
Young 
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Cavendish 
Ellis 
Garlies 
Gladstone 
Guest 
Hawkins 
Lemon 
Palmerston 
Sandon 
Taylor 
Villiers 
Wood 
Wellesley 
King 
Smith 
Saunderson 


Cambridge 
Okehampton 


Cockermouth 
Queenborough 


Honiton 

St. Michaels 
Penryn 
Cambridge 
Tiverton 
Durham 


Wootten Basset 


Grimsby 
St. Ives 
Sligo 
Tralee 
Cavan 


Hayes ... 


Mountcharles 
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Donegal 


Others, opponents of the Bill, but who did not vote on the second 


reading— 
Gordon 
Lane Fox . . 
Dawkins . 
Bradshaw... 
Bradshaw, R. H. 
Cole are 
Frankland . 
Malcolm . 
Gurney, H. 
Legh, T. . 
Montgomcry 
Morrison 
Fitzgerald ‘ 
Mexborough . . 
Thynne, Lord W. 
Wrangham 
Davidson 
Cockerell 


This calculation includes 652 of the 
658 members, leaving only six as 
doubtful, some of the Scotch returns 
not having yet reached town. It 
gives, as will be seen, 388 votes 
to ministers, and only 264 to their 
opponents, leaving a majority of 
124 in favour of the bill. This 
view of the matter, however, rather 
overstates the strength of the minis- 
terial forces, since we include in their 
number several members, who, like 
Sir W. and Mr. C. Wynn, voted 
for the second reading, and yet af- 
terwards voted for General Gas-+ 
coyne’s motion. These votes will 
probably, if brought to act against 
ministers on any point of detail re- 
sembling that amendment, leave their 
majority very little above 100. 

This majority, however, is obvi- 
ously sufficient to carry the bill, sup- 


Dundalk 
Helston 
Wilton. . 
Brackley . 
Brackley . 
Enniskillen 
Thirsk. . 
Launceston 
Newtown. 
Newton . 
Peebleshire 
Bamffshire 
Ennis. . 
Pontefract 
Weobley 
Sudbury 
Cromarty . 
Evesham...» » 


ee 
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posing all things move on smoothly. 
But there is much to be hoped from 
circumstances. Some reliance, indeed, 
may be placed on the efforts of the 

louse of Lords, in resisting or cor- 
recting the bill; and more, much 
more, on the sound principles of a 
large proportion of the people, who, 
supposing the measure carried, will 
yet do their utmost to neutralize all 
its most dangerous points. But still 
we look most to circumstances, many 
of which are above human control, 
for safety in this conjuncture. 

The government of the country has 
been carried on for the last five years 
on no other plan but that of yielding 
to circumstances. Our statesmen now- 
a-days seem to have but very faint 
notions of any higher system of ac- 
tion. Principles are, indeed, some- 
times adverted to, but only to shew 
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that they are regarded rather as ob- 
solete things, than as sure guides in 
legislation. To go with the wind and 
current, seems to be the only idea 
which our state pilots are endowed 
with. Catholic emancipation was 
conceded, as was plainly stated, not 
because those who conceded it, felt it 
to be just and right,—for they had 
all their lives argued to the contrary, 
—but because they were unequal to 
any bolder or hig her course than that 
of yielding to circumstances. Re- 
form is now proposed by a set of 
men who, but the other day, were 
half of them careless, and the other 
half opposed to it, and the very 
ground taken by its proposers is 
merely that circumstances call for it. 
Two or three of the Cabinet, indeed, 
have the merit of having long been 
its consistent supporters ; but if we 
ask even t 
varies so entirely from that which 
they formerly advocated, we are 
again met by the defence, that cireum- 
stances have chai ged, and that it is 
easy to carry, now, what it would 
have been useless to propose in for- 
mer years. But how are we to be 


sure—if a constitution is thus to be 





THE NEW 


Ir it be said that the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, does 
not represent the opinions of the peo- 
ple, those who say so must shut their 
eyes to the extraordinary results of 
the general election now terminated. 
These results prove one of two things: 

either that the popular members re- 
cently returned are chosen by the 
voice of the majority of the nation, 
or that they owe their return to the 
ascendant influence of certain fac- 
tions. It is immaterial to our argu- 
ment which of these premises be the 
most demonstrable; for if the new 
members be the faithful representa- 
tives of the popular will, as the mi- 
nisterial journals assert, whence the 
necessity for that reform which is 
now so loudly demanded? But if they 

be not the representatives of popular 
opinion, what consummate folly is it 
to trust to their remodelling of insti- 
tutions which they appreciate differ- 


ently from the vast majority of the 
national constituenc y. 





hese, why the plan itself 
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framed, not upon principle, but up- 
on existing circumstances,—that the 
same parties who have thus advanced 
from moderate reform to ultra, within 
afew months, may not, in afew more, 
if the popular movement should con- 
tinue, be induced to take another 
step, and plunge us at once into a 
pure democracy. 

However, as we have said, events, 
and what are called accidents, may 
still be in the womb of time, which 
may wonderfully change the views 
of these wind-and-tide politicians.— 
There are at least twenty English 
counties who are competitors with 
each other for the honour of being 
“the strong-hold of Toryism.” 
Every contested county, in its turn, 
was thus described. Buckingham- 
shire, Essex, Suffolk, Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Salop, Hamp- 
shire, and half a score more, were, 
one after the other, placed in the 
ranks of Toryism. ‘This account is 
true ;—this picture is not overdrawn ; 
—and, if the worst of our fears be 
realized, we shall yet find multitudes 
ready to fight, with us, the last 
battle of the constitution. 





PARLIAMENT. 


This argument has been forced upon 
us by the taunts and clamorous tri- 
umph of the King’s ministers and their 
literar y supporters. They tell us that 
wherever the people have put forth 
their power, they have defeated the 
anti-reform candidates. The Tories, 
they assure us, have been driven from 
almost every hustings in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. The popular candi- 
date has been returned, even in places 
where he has not a foot of land, or 
any property whatever—nay, where 
he has never even boiled his pot. Old 
influences have passed away; the 
bonds between landlord and tenant 
are dissolved ; past claims and past 
services are forgotten, and all things 
have become new. ‘The voice of the 
people has been lifted up ; the barriers 
of former ages have been levelled with 
the ground ; the mitre has been pull- 
ed down, and the pig and whistle set 
up; the bludgeon has silenced the 
boroughmonger, in some instances by 
beating out his brains ; and the mob, 
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the rabble, the canaille, the sans cu- 
lottes, the rick-burners, the machine 
and window breakers, the Terry Alis, 
the prize-fighters, the thieves of the 
metropolis, and the drunken scum of 
the large manufacturing towns have 
had a grand, signal, and immortal 
triumph. Ministers have been en- 
abled to form a House of Commons 
of that particular class of men who 
are competent to give their worst of 
thoughtsthe worst of words—to cheer 
them on in the unhallowed work of 
spoliation—to riot round the bonfires 
of revolution—to hoist the tri-colour 
flag on the battlements of Windsor, 
and shew to Europe that we in Eng- 
land can call spirits from the depths 
of our population akin to those who 
tuned their peans to the Goddess of 
Reason, and embrued their hands in 
the best blood of France. 

But what does all this prove? Not 
surely that patrician influence is too 
powerful in England. Not that the 
aristocracy can return a majority , or 
any thing” but a weak and inefficient 
minority in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. Not that one hundred 
and seventeen persons can control the 
elections of one half the members of 
the lower House ; but that these pro- 
scribed individuals have in reality no 
power whatever; that the most de- 
pendent burgage tenant can exercise 
an independent suffrage; that the 
public press is more potent than the 
restraints of law or the dictates of 
gratitude and justice; and that the 
people are the arbiters of their own 
fate, the victims of their own free 
will, the dupes of every empirical 
mountebank, and dishonest charla- 
tan who chooses to call himself a 
patriot. 

We belong to that class who think 
that some reform of the House of 
Commons is indispensable. But the 
results of the elections, as far as they 
have gone, convince us that the de- 
mocratic principle requires no fur- 
ther extension. It may require mo- 
dification—the abuses of the system 
may require correction—the rights 
of certain voters might safely be al- 
lowed to merge in other bodies who 
have not heretofore participated in 
the privilege of returning members 
a dozen or two of rotten boroughs 
might be safely weeded out of the re- 
presentation, on fair terms of com- 
pensation, and their privileges con- 
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ferred on large towns—a small and 
respectable constituency might be 
created in some places where the 
electors are mere paupers, too de- 
based to entertain any sentiments re- 
sponsive to the national welfare— 
outvoters might be disfranchised— 
the system in Scotland assimilated to 
that in England, and the influence of 
the crown and the people, of property 
and population, placed in a juster 
equilibrium. 

No reasonable man could object 
to this species or extent of reform, 
3ut when we are told that the peo- 
ple have been robbed of their rights 
—that the mouths or the purses of 
the boroughmongers are the parlia- 
ment of Kngland—that public opi- 
nion is scorned, and that the aristo- 
cracy have, by corrupt patronage, 
monopolized the privileges of the 
Commons; we deny the fact, and 
throw back the falsehood in the faces 
of the revolutionary faction who ut- 
ter it; and, in confirmation of its 
abominable mendacity, point to the 
issue of this contest, and those re- 
turns with which they taunt us. It 
is now clear as day, that all the re- 
presentations of the Whig reformers, 
who made this fraud their puppet at 
the crisis of the first French revolu- 
tion, and by virtue of which they 
strained every nerve to plunge this 
country into the same sanguinary 
broils, were atrocious falsehoods. 
The privileges of the people have 
undergone little or no change since 
Lord Grey, then Mr. Charles Grey 
first asserted, and offered to prove, 
that a few Peers and boroughpro- 
prietors returned a majority of the 
House of Commons; and yet we 
see the people omnipotent, and the 
aristocracy utterly powerless—the 
mob triumphant, and the higher 
classes trampled under foot—the old 
constituency of the country, acting 
under the influence of mania, rush- 
ing heedlessly to every hustings, and 
supporting men who have pledg zed 
themselves to support not a moder- 
ate measure of reform, but one of 
the wildest and most sweeping mea- 
sures of revolution, that ever was 
concocted by the most insensate ja- 
cobin in the worst periods of our 
history. Lord Grey’s appeal to 
the people proves, beyond all cavil- 
ling, that his former assumptions 
were false, that his representations 
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were untrue, that his calculations 
were founded in delusion, that the 
facts, which he offered to establish 
at the bar of the House, were de- 
liberate slanders upon his ‘‘ order” 
and the people of England. He has 
proved by this mad appeal, the con- 
sequences of which we sincerely 
hope he may not have cause to re- 
pent, that the men, who he asserted 
had the power of returning a ma- 
jority of that House, had, apart 
from the influence of their private 
characters and the justice of their 
cause, no influence whatever over a 
majority of that House, or any in- 
fluence by which they could colour 
the opinions or promote the interests 
of more than a fraction of the whole 
number of its members. This ap- 
peal, therefore, sets to rest for ever 
the popular fallacy, invented and 
persisted in by the Whigs for pur- 
poses abundantly obvious, that aris- 
tocratic influence is paramount in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
The very reverse of this is proved to 
be the case. The people, the elec- 
tors of the United Kingdom, the con- 
stituency as it exists at present, 
have, as they have always had, the 
supreme power. As to the manner 
in which they have exercised this 
power, that is another consideration. 
The motives which have induced 
them to act in the manner they have 
done have no bearing whatever upon 
the question of their power or their 
independence. It is enough for us 
to know that their recent conduct 
has exhibited the hollowness and the 
mendacity of that slander which has 
been made a handle of for so many 
years by the party now in power. 

It is not our intention to enter 
into any minute details relative to 
this extraordinary contest, simply 
because these must already be fa- 
miliar to almost all our readers. It 
will suffice to say that the Tories 
have been, if not dishonourably, at 
least signally and completely defeat- 
ed. The opponents of the “ whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” who 
were the majority of the last Par- 
liament, have been reduced to the 
very shadow of a minority in the 
new made House, With the excep- 
tion of Cambridge University, and 
the county of Bucks, they have 
been beaten in every contest. Even 
in some of the small boroughs they 
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have been driven from the hustings, 
not by the electors it is true, but in 
several instances by the bludgeons 
of hired assassins—by scoundrels 
brought from a distance, and ac- 
tually unknown in the places where 
they have wielded these truncheons 
of mob and ministerial authority. 
In Boston, Wigan, Bristol, Newark, 
Carlisle and other places, the con- 
duct of these ruffians has equalled, 
if not exceeded, in ferocity and brute 
violence that of the suburban rabble 
of Paris during the reign of terror. 
Candidates have been attacked and 
besieged in their houses—compelled 
to use firearms to defend their lives 
—have been bruised, maimed, and 
stabbed—have been pursued by mur- 
derous bands armed with knives and 
cutlasses, and menaced with that 
most intellectual mode of extermi- 
nation, recently introduced, called 
Burkeing. The electors of Mr. Ser- 
geant Wilde, at Newark, made this 
word their battle cry in all their 
assaults upon the anti-reform can- 
didate. In Bristol it was a dread of 
the fatal consequences which un- 
doubtedly would have ensued, say- 
ing nothing for the destruction of 
property, which overawed Mr. Hart 
Davis and his committee into a silent 
surrender. At Carlisle it would have 
been death for an unprotected anti- 
reformer to appear in the streets. 
One gentleman has died in conse- 
quence of the treatment he expe- 
rienced in Wigan. Colonel Blair 
and others have been most scanda- 
lously assaulted and severely wound- 
ed in Ayrshire. Nothing but terror 
and cowardice prevented his com- 
mittee from nominating Mr. Ward 
for London, who, but for this in- 
famous intimidation, would unques- 
tionably have been returned. 

And need we wonder at these atro- 
cities? They were openly recom- 
mended by some of the leading mi- 
nisterial journals. The Times news- 
paper, which has done more to bring 
the public press of England into dis- 
grace than all the publications of 
Carlisle or Cobbett, instructed its 
rabble readers to proceed to the 
hustings with mud in their hands 
and stones in their pockets, and ex- 
patiated on the liberal régime of 
ducking in a horsepond, provided its 
worthy abettors should have no con- 
venient Fleet ditch to render the 
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outrage more disgusting and appal- 
ling. These fiendish instructions, 
which could only emanate from the 
mind of a person habituated to a 
pothouse, or some lord paramount 
of a City stew, supreme among his 
brother blackguards, were wafted in 
the same broad sheet over the whole 
country, copied into all the other re- 
volutionary journals, and enforced 
by the same sort of argument which 
distinguished the master appeal. The 
mob were called upon, in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, to break the King’s 
peace. They were armed with con- 
vincing reasons in favour of reform, 
by having bludgeons under their 
smock-frocks, and brickbats under 
their arms. They were told that a 
knotted stick was as useful at an 
election as a good vote, and thata 
scoundrel so accoutred, although he 
had neither a coat to his back, nor a 
house to live in, although his shoes 
had been given him by the parish, 
and he had stolen the ale with which 
he was inebriated, was, nevertheless, 
as good an elector as a twenty pound 
freeholder. These were the senti- 
ments which the ministerial journals 
inculcated, and these the intoxica- 
ting arguments by which the rabble 
were driven to the hustings, with 
the sacred name of the King on their 
lips, and the symbols of their law- 
less authority flourishing over their 
heads. It was in this way that many 
of the elections of the kingdom were 
decided—by these acts of violence 
and intimidation, that many honour- 
able candidates were defeated. At 
no period, in the history of this 
country, was there ever an election 
contest similarly conducted. The 
rabble were stimulated to these out- 
rages, not perhaps by his Majesty’s 
ministers, but certainly by those who 
call themselves the organs of the 
government, and who have been per- 
mitted, God knows for what reason, 
to run a long career of insolence 
with impunity—slandering all that 
is good and great in the country, 
and pandering to the incensed pas- 
sions of the very wretches whose 
bread they have aided in taking away, 
and whom, now that they have re- 
duced them to pauperism, they would 
willingly cheer on to deeds of spolia- 
tion and crime. 

But while we are bound to com- 
miserate those candidates who were 
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and sanguinary scenes, and must ap- 
preciate the motives under which 
many of them acted, we cannot at the 
same time help regretting that some 
of them should have so soon taken 
alarm. The retirement of Mr. Ward 
from the City when he was so fully 
prepared and resolved to stand the 
brunt of the contest, was, to our 
thinking, a deep misfortune. It was 
against him that the brothel bullying 
of the Times newspaper was first di- 
rected. His committee absolutely 
guailed under it. They took fright 
at the first volley fired from the guns 
of Printing House Square. They 
were as much intimidated by the first 
broadside of these dirty-faced politi- 
cians as if it had come from the 
tinkers of the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine. They trembled in their shoes 
as if they had seen their counting- 
houses on fire, the wine from their 
cellars washing the pavement of 
Ludgate Hill, and the ghosts of their 
wivcs and children looking down 
upon them from the cross of St. 
Paul’s. They took to their heels, and 
left poor Ward very much like a fool, 
or the Lord Mayor—panic-struck, 
and helpless. This vile and coward- 
ly surrender began the work of dis- 
comfiture and disgrace in the other 
parts of the country. It is true, that 
few men have courage enough to ex- 
pose themselves to rabble insults in a 
public cause ; but in ¢his cause the City 
owed something to itself—the intelli- 
gent merchants and respectable inha- 
bitants of London owed something to 
their country. They ought to have 
done something for the sake of ex- 
ample. If they could not calculate 
on success, they ought at least to 
have shewn us how much they could 
do. Is it to be believed, that the 
most respectable portion of the City 
liverymen could not return one anti- 
reform candidate? Perhaps not, in- 
credible though it seem: still they 
might have recorded two or three 
thousand plumpers merely to con- 
vince Lord Brougham that the City 
electors were not unanimously in fa- 
vour of Lord John’s thrice amended, 
twenty times considered, fifty times 
cobbled, and yet imperfect and abor- 
tive bill—convinced even Lord Grey 
that the measure of a united cabinet, 
which was half strangled at its birth, 
and died before it was two months 
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old, was not a measure of absolute 
wisdom. This duty the capital owed 
to the nation. How it shrunk from 
it let history tell. 

But it is needless to dwell on every 
verse of this chapter of accidents. 
Cartwright did not lose Northamp- 
tonshire, nor Bankes, Dorsetshire, 
for want of courage. The defeat of 
the former is a victory. It has been 
an extinguisher to poor Lord Al- 
thorp. The budget of the noble lord 
was a sad blunder, and the letter of 
Mr. Horsley Palmer on the transfer 
tax, a sadder one; but the North- 
ampton affair is a real misfortune. 
We shall put him down with a sin- 
gle word. The noble lord says that 
he did not know that any of his 
friends intended to disturb the re- 
presentation of the county. He 
moreover says, that Lord Milton 
was his bosom friend. If he were 
sincere when he expressed these sen- 
timents to Mr. Cartwright, why did 
his lordship presume to give an un- 
dertaking for his friends, when he 
was entirely ignorant, not only of 
their intentions, but of their pro- 
ceedings? Why did he offer any 
such terms on the part of his bosom 
On the other hand, if he 
were cognizant of their intentions 
on the part of his friend, what are 
we to think? We freely give hima 
choice of the horn—it is preferable 
to be thought a ninny, than a 
The sooner, my lord, you resign the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, the 
better ! 

Sir Richard Vyvyan too lost Corn- 
wall—but that is an affair which will 
not bear canvassing;—Moore and 
Shaw, Dublin—no matter ;—as con- 
cerns Moore it was right. Poor Fy- 
ler was turned out of Coventry, the 
only sensible man that ever sat for 
the place. This is an illustration of 
radical gratitude. He served the 
weavers faithfully, and this is the 
reward! Bulwer will string rhymes 
to French ribands for this—so much 
the better; the rogues will have jus- 
tice in the end. The knight of Ker- 
ry is beaten in his own county—ca- 
pital again! Acland is kicked out 
of Devon—better still! He truckled 
to the Whigs, played fast and loose 
with the Tories, wheedled, and cur- 
vetted, and canted, voted against 
every thing he spoke for, and debat- 
ed most hostilely every measure he 
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ever voted for, and now he is thrown 
overboard. No harm in this—not in 
the least. But Scarlett is in for Cock- 
ermouth !—beautiful !—has run away 
from Lord Milton’s conventicle, and 
given the odds against all the black- 
legs with Lord Lowther. We wish 
the Tories joy! This is really a des- 
perate game. Timeo Danaos et dona 
Serentes. 

But we have done with looking 
over the lists. No matter by what 
means ; no matter whether openly 
or by stratagem; no matter whether 
for good or for evil; yet certain it is 
that the Tories have been most un- 
mercifully and most completely beat- 
en. In county and in city, in field 
and in hall, among farmers and 
Weavers, among graziers and miners, 
the Tories have been defeated. In 
the last parliament their strength 
was fairly measured with the minis- 
ter, and they beat him; but in the 
new parliament they can be nothing 
but the spectre of a party, a poor 
fragment of a once powerful body, a 
remnant of the only gentlemen in 
the House of Commons. The revo- 
lutionary bill, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as carried, as far as concerns 
that House. There will at least be a 
hundred of a majority in favour of 
the measure, whatever that measure 
may be, when retinkered for the fifty- 
first time, and presented to the new 
chamber of delegates. What may be 
its fate in the upper House, in the 
hereditary assembly of the nation, is 
another question. Ministers, we un- 
derstand, are not a little perplexed 
as to the nature of the influence 
which they should exercise in forcing 
it through that House. They have 
already sounded all the depths and 
shallows of the peerage ; but the re- 
sults are by no means satisfactory. 
There is there a powerful majority 
against them; and this majority 
consists of elements which they will 
have great, if not insurmountable 
difficulty in neutralizing. His Ma- 
jesty, they must be convinced, has 
already rendered them every reason- 
able assistance. If it could be car- 
ried by the creation of five or six, or 
even ten new peers, this might be 
conceded. But the truth is that 
neither ten, twenty, nor even thirty 
new creations would suffice. They 
cannot surely indulge the hope that 
his Majesty will degrade the peerage 
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so far as to meet their views by any 


such unexampled increase in the 
numbers of the upper House. They 


might as well call upon him to make 
every baronet a peer, or sanction the 
abolition of hereditary privileges al- 
together. His Majesty, deeply as he 
interests himself in the question, and 
anxious as he is to consult the wishes 
of his people, is not made of such 
yielding stuff as to lend his concur- 
rence to so wild a measure as this. 
He has done all that can become a 
king. He has given to his ministers 
every auxiliary which the constitu- 
tion sanctions, or the crown can, con- 
sistently with its dignity, confer. 
And having done this he must stop. 
His Majesty cannot sanction a re- 
form of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament by a positive invasion of 
the constitution, by doing that which 
would indeed be a wanton violation 
of all its forms. 

It is true, that the peers them- 
selves, dreading a collision with the 
lower House, may see the expediency 
of consenting to a measure, of which 
they heartily disapprove. But this 
is exceedingly improbable. As it is 
now undeniably a conflict between 
the democratic and aristocratic or- 
ders—between those who aspire to 
power, and those who have every 
thing to lose by conferring it—they 
will, we conceive, pause before they 
become their own executioners, and 
sign that warrant which is to level 
all the distinctions of society. Be- 
fore they concur with the Commons 
they will seriously consider the na- 
ture of the new powers they are in- 
vested with, and the tendency of 
those measures which they are likely 
to propose. In the first place, they 
must see that such a reformed Par- 
liament as is proposed, based upon 
the violation of corporate charters 
and the rights of property, would 
have little scruple in unsettling other 
rights, not less tenable, but of a 
much more serious kind. They 
must perceive that this reformed 
Parliament would, before the lapse 
of two years, involve England in a 
serious struggle with Ireland, in the 
revival of religious feuds, in a deadly 
contest for Popish supremacy, and 
the preservation of our Protestant 
establishments. However we may 
blink the question now, this conflict 
would unquestionably take place.— 
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However fashionable may be the li- 
beral notions of the passing hour, 
the English are a religious people in 
heart, and, when the day of strife 
comes, all their old prejudices will 
burn on the side of Protestantism. 
Even if the repeal of the union were 
conceded, all their feelings and sym- 
pathies would be on the side of their 
Protestant brethren. Popular indig- 
nation would annihilate that minis- 
ter who should dare to tamper with 
their predilections in so holy a 
cause. 

Here, then, is one source of dis- 
sension which the Peers of England 
have to consider before they give 
their sanction to the revolutionary 
bill. They cannot fail to see that 
the object of Lord Grey and his 
friends is to place England, bound 
hand and foot, at the mercy of the 
Irish demagogues, and the most dis- 
loyal and ambitious priesthood on 
the face of the earth—a priesthood 
who hate England from religious in- 
stinct and natural antipathy—who 
hate our schools, our system of edu- 
cation, our knowledge, influence, 
and superiority, as Protestants.— 
Nay, the friends of Lord Grey do 
not disguise that the extinction of 
the Irish Church, and the stipending 
of the Popish Clergy, and the pro- 
bationers of the College of May- 
nooth, are among their first objects. 
Lord Plunkett’s sentiments have been 
sounded, and they are decidedly fa- 
vourable to this project. Mr. Re- 
membrancer Blake has been sent for, 
and consulted, and he is of a simi- 
lar opinion. Blake has bitten Lord 
Grey, and Lord Plunkett has con- 
vinced Lord Brougham. The two 
Chancellors, like the two kings of 
Brentford, smell at the same rose on 
this subject. The pensioning of the 
priests, at the expense of the Pro- 
testant establishment, is deemed the 
grand specific. Dr. Doyle has been 
consulted, and is now a convert for 
the first time in his life. The priest- 
magistrate now sees things in a dif- 
ferent light. He perceives the as- 
cendency of his church in the vista, 
and through clouds which he could 
never penetrate before. 

If the Reform Bill pass, and the 
present ministers remain in office 
only for two years, these projects 
are certain of carried into 
effect, whatever may “be the conten- 
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tions or the civil war to which they 
may lead. Will the Peers of Eng- 
land, therefore, who cannot be blind 
to the results, not seriously delibe- 
rate before they consent to a mea- 
sure so pregnant with national diffi- 
culties ? 

But this is far from being the only 
or the most perplexing difficulty into 
which the measures of such a re- 
formed, or rather revolutionized Par- 
liament would precipitate us. The 
funds! Start not, courteous reader, 
at the word. Unbend thy brows, 
dear dowager and most amiable 
spinster, for they who are forewarn- 
ed are forearmed. Answer me this 
question :—Why is the Parliament 
to be reformed? Because, as is 
alleged, it being a corrupt Parlia- 
ment, composed of seat-sellers and 
seat-buyers, it is consequently pre- 
sumed to be an unconstitutional as- 
sembly, incompetent to carry on the 
affairs of this great nation—because, 
as is alleged, it is so much addicted 
to all sorts of jobbing, that its legis- 
lative acts are tainted by the venal 
character of its members. Is not 
this the song which you sing? Is 
not this the burden of every street 
melody? Is not this the theme of 
every piece of newspaper doggrel, of 
every swelling patriot on the hus- 
tings, and of every unwashed Radi- 
cal over his pots of Buxton and 
Whitbread? Is not this the reason 
why you would vote, if you were 
allowed to vote, for the honest Lord 
Milton and the incorruptible and 
moral Mr. Long Wellesley? Just 
so. Why, then, should the reform- 
ed Parliament be expected to sanction 
the profligate contracts, or recog- 
nize the unjust and onerous obliga- 
tions of its defunct and venal prede- 
cessors? Is it reasonable to expect 
the new delegates of the people to 
eat of the old leaven, or plod in the 
old track? Can we expect them to 
pay the interest of debts declared to 
be dishonestly contracted, and the 
capital stock of which we have al- 
ready liquidated by paying an illegal 
usance of fifteen per cent for twenty 
years? Out upon it! Fye, aunt 
Martha and cousin Rebecca! We 
must not continue in evil that good 
may abound. The funds, therefore, 
must go!—your annuities must go! 
—the taxes must go!—the tithes 
must go!—the corn bill must go; in 
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order that our palfrey, in fulfilment 
of Cade’s prophecy, may feed upon 
the grass which shall grow in Cheap- 
side ! 

But seriously—should the revo- 
lutionary bill pass, it is folly to de- 
ceive ourselves by imagining that 
this grand act of settlement, of 
sponging, of oblivion, would not 
follow as a matter of course. True, 
there will be weeping in Cornhill, 
and wailing on Clapham Common, 
and wringing of hands from Ply- 
mouth Dock Yard to North Shields. 
What of that? The few must not 
continue to revel on the misery of 
the many. Injustice towards those 
who have anything to lose, is an act 
of grace in favour of the rabble. So 
runs the adage of our modern jaco- 
bins and reformers. It is not con- 
cealed by some of the advocates of 
this ministerial revolution that an 
act of adjustment between the pub- 
lic debtor and creditor is indispen- 
sable, and must be among the first 
works of the new Parliament. By 
the term adjustment these gentle- 
men mean spoliation; by settlement 
they mean abolition; by the prun- 
ing-knife they mean the axe which 
they intend laying to the root of 
the tree. The utter disregard which 
they evince towards private and char- 
tered rights by this bill, is an in- 
dication of their intentions with re- 
spect to funded and church pro- 
perty. Lord Althorp’s propositions 
lately submitted to Parliament, on 
the Colonixul Question, shew the con- 
cern which he entertains for pri- 
yate property, and explain his prin- 
ciples of conservative policy. The 
fashionable doctrine of the day with 
these men is, that the owner of a 
slave is incompetent to form any cor- 
rect opinion as to what is most con- 
ducive to his own interest. The po- 
litical economist and mad philanthro- 
pist alone are allowed to dictate and 
instruct on these subjects. It is the 
schoolmaster and not the merchant 
who is permitted to offer an opinion 
on commercial policy. The jacobin 
tailor lays down the principles of 
international law. The tinker teaches 
the shipowner how to man and equip 
his vessels. The cotton-weaver pre- 
scribes for the mining interest. The 
tallow-chandler preaches to the silk- 
weaver, and the retailer of cheap 
and stolen goods directs our foreign 
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policy, and reads lectures upon cur- 
rency to the country bankers. In 
fact, those who practically know least 
of any given subject, are considered 
the most competent conservators of 
every branch of trade which they 
presume to discuss, and which it is 
their interest to destroy. 

This being the case, and consider- 
ing who are in power, and the prin- 
ciples of the men who will be su- 
preme in this assembly of delegates, 
what security have we that any one 
of the institutions of the country, 
on the maintenance of which de- 
pends the safety of the crown, will 
be preserved unimpaired for any 
length of time? Our dependencies in 
the West Indies are bordering upon, 
if not at this moment in an actual 
state of rebellion. Martial law has 
been proclaimed in Antigua. Canada 
awaits the decision upon the timber 
duties in a spirit which is the very 
reverse of submissive. The meeting 
of colonial delegates in Barbados, 
indicates similar feelings. Such is 
the disgust with which the whole of 
the resident proprietors and planters 
of these colonies view the conduct of 
a certain faction in this country who 


menace their destruction, and with 


whom his Majesty’s ministers are 
by principles closely allied, that it 
only requires a spark to light a flame 
anh will blaze over the whole of the 
Caribbean sea. A few more insolent 
speeches in Parliament—one false 
step—another series of threatening 
resolutions—and our colonial empire 
is at anend! If we lose the West In- 
dies, the Treasury may shut its doors, 
for the news of that event will seal 
the fate of England, and proclaim her 
bankrupt to the whole world. 

And yet we are nearer this crisis 
than most people will believe. The 
passing of this revolutionary bill will 
render what may yet be considered 
doubtful, absolutely certain and in- 
vitable. Not that we mean to deny 
that his Majesty’s ministers, or even 
the faction to which we allude, pro- 
fess the most anxious desire to es 
tect the colonies, and ameliorate the 
condition of their labouring popula- 
tion. They profess a great deal. 
They pretend to foresee the happiest 
results following the adoption of the 
visionary measures they recommend. 
But this is the worst feature in the 
case. They tell us that they are 
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doing good when they are only pro- 
ducing evil, and making bad worse. 
They coolly assure us that they are 
relieving the patient when they are 
bleeding him to death. They tell us 
that they are producing peace on 
earth, and good-will among men, 
when they are fomenting the pas- 
sions of the deluded negro, encou- 
raging him to raise his hand against 
his master, invoking him to revolt, 
to trample upon the law, and deluge 
the earth with blood. What can we 
expect from these men, the rulers of 
a reformed Parliament, the majority 
of whose members cherish similar 
sentiments, but the annihilation of 
our colonial trade, civil war, blood- 
shed in the West Indies, and the ruin 
of thousands of helpless families ? 

But these reformers assure us that 
the trade of England would not suf- 
fer, nor the industry of her people 
be impaired, although these trans- 
atlantic possessions were to-morrow 
ceded to the United States. Infatu- 
ated fools or despicable hypocrites 
must the men be who entertain such 
sentiments. They might as well 
maintain that the revenue of England 
would be as productive if Yorkshire 
were ceded to the Belgic provinces, 
or if no more tea, sugar, and tobacco 
were imported into England. They 
might as well contend that the secu- 
rity of the fundholders would re- 
main unaffected if the people were to 
cease paying the taxes. If we lose 
the colonies, we lose the right arm 
of England—we lose the best nursery 
for our seamen—the best market for 
our manufactures—the sovereignty of 
the ocean! 

This, however, is the way in which 
these modern Liberals—the staple of 
the new Parliament—treat every sub- 


ject connected with the stability of 


the empire, the dignity of the crown, 
the preservation of public credit, the 
rights of property, and the salvation 
of the church. They do not hesitate 
to affirm, as we have before stated, 
that the spoliation of the Protestant 
church of Ireland, and the transfer 
of its revenues to the Catholic clergy, 
would act as a sedative upon this 
turbulent and disloyal faction, and 
by giving tranquillity to that country 
give security to’ England. To ac- 
complish this object, they would not 
startle at the means. I: the attain- 
ment of this end they would risk 
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every thing. But supposing it were 
practicable, and the priests could be 
conciliated by an act of robbery, are 
they so short-sighted as not to see, 
that the church of England, with a 
reforming Parliament sanctioning 
these projects, would not stand twelve 
months after the extinction of that of 
Ireland. One difficulty overcome, a 
much greater one would present it- 
self. What they surrendered to the 
Irish Catholics they would have to 
yield to the English dissenters. It 
would be a gentle opiate to the one, 
and a powerful sleeping draught to 
the other, from the effects of which 
both would awake to demand further 
concessions. Thus we should pro- 
ceed fighting in a disastrous re- 
treat—yielding every thing to fear 
or the force of numbers—till at last 
we should be compelled to assail the 
very vitals of public credit, leaving 
the fundholder to be swallowed up 
as being unworthy of our protection 
or beyond our aid. It may not be 
true that these persons are so blind 
as we represent them. On the con- 
trary, we strongly suspect that they 
see and anticipate these consequences 
as clearly as other men. But this, 


so far from bettering our case, only 
renders it more hopeless. Their good 
intentions are a mere pretext—RE- 
VOLUTION, IN THE MOST SWEEPING 
SENSE OF THAT WORD, IS THEIR SE- 
CRET AIM! 


We have adverted to the state of 


Canada, and the West Indies, in 
order to show what may shortly be 
expected to occur there, and what is 
certain of taking place should this 
revolutionary bill pass into a law; 
and it is only necessary to glance at 
the condition of Ireland to confirm 
our views as to the effects of the 
measure in that country. Four 
counties are, like Antigua in the 
West Indies, under martial law. 
Notwithstanding the leniency of the 
government, or rather the humble sub- 
mission of the King’s ministers to the 
agitator O’Connell, several extensive 
districts are in a state of rebellion, 
while in others the constabulary force 
is greatly increased, and the military 
called upon to perform duties as ha- 
rassing as if they were in an enemy’s 
country. Notwithstanding the ho- 
nour conferred upon Dr. Doyle, and 
the promised donation to the embryo 
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priests of Maynooth, the country 
is as far from a state of tranquillity 
as ever. It cannot be said that the 
Catholic gentry and their priesthood 
have acquired no new rights since 
the passing of the “ healing mea- 
sure.” They have had two oppor- 
tunities of availing themselves of 
their privileges and of showing their 
gratitude. The latter they have most 
unequivocally done, in expelling from 
the representation almost every Pro- 
testant gentleman who voted in their 
favour. They have not lost a single op- 
portunity in showing their contempt 
for the men who courted them, and 
who betrayed their own cause to ad- 
vance theirs. Admirable patriots ! 
Grateful priests! The patriotism of 
the one is worthy of the gratitude of 
the other. 

We confess that this is a very 
just retribution; but what is the 
lesson which it teaches? Why this, 
that every concession we have made 
to Ireland has increased her dis- 
satisfaction, and inspired her with 
fresh courage to break the bonds, or 
what the demagogues call the chains, 
which bind her to England. Look 
at the triumphant career of O’Con- 
nell. Since 1829 he has already 
been returned for three counties. It 
seems to be his ambition to be re- 
turned for every county in the island 
one after the other. And we have 
no doubt but that if the reform bill 
pass he will have it in his power 
to compass his good intentions. He 
will only have to name his county, 
and hold up his hand, and that 
county shall be his, either for him- 
self or some member of his family. 
Already his son has succeeded in 
being returned for Clare, although 
he has neither an acre of land in 
that county nor any where else. 

And what do we infer from this ? 
Just this: that O’Connell and the 
priests will be enabled to consum- 
mate their secret schemes, and either 
succeed in rooting out the Protestant 
establishment, or carrying the repeal 
of the union; and, (hear it, William 
IV.) ultimately, the entire dissevera- 
tion of Ireland from the British 
crown. The augmentation of the 
number of Irish members, and the 
diminution of those of England to 
the extent of seventy, as was ori- 
ginally proposed by the unanimous 
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bill, or of ¢hir/y, as was proposed in 
amended form, are evidently 
calculated to promote this last great 
object. Ministers cannot be insen- 
sible of this; they must foresee the 
natural consequences of their own 
measures. The infraction of 
porate rights will confer unbounded 
power in all towns upon the ( 
cle rey This 
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cor- 
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principles of thos« 


who shall 


cl ired 

popul: ir empiric S 
orm the majority in the 
new revolutionary parliament. Let 
us make a summary of the stages of 
this grand movement. 

Ist. The extinction of the Protes- 
tant church in Ireland. 

2d. The loss of Ireland. 

3d. The emancipation of 
groes. 

4th. The loss of the colonies. 

5th. The reduction of the interest 
of the national debt. 

6th. Abolition of tithes in Eng- 
land, and appropriation of the church 
revenues. 

7th. Acall upon the nation for 
supplies in the shape of benevolen- 
ces. 

8th. The Treasury unable to meet 
its payments. 

9th. National insolvency. 

10th. Tue Sponce!—The Na- 
tional Debt declared to be extinguish- 
ed, and the payments at the savings’ 
banks suspended. 

11th. A provisional government, 
and the disbandment of the army. 

12th. 


the ne- 


Delicacy prevents us from proceed- 
ing further. 

There is one melancholy consola- 
tion arising from this march of 
events, namely—that those who fi- 
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gure most conspicuously in produc- 
ing them, will be the first who are 
embroiled in their consequences. 
Justice never loses sight of 
tims! 

But before we 


} 
cave 


its vic- 


done we beg 
words to the 
discomfited men, 
beaten in a quarrel which themselves 
originated, and by 
sions which their 
made _ assailable, 
weak because 


have 
to address a few 
Tories, who, as 
virtue of dissen- 
own folly had 
rendering them 
disunited, and disuni- 
those of them who were 
f their 
d sacrificed probity to 
justice to intimidation, 
flattery, and their 
friends to the hol- 
those who first 
erted, and next dis- 
Torie . therefore, 
reasonably object to a word 
of admonition from us. 

If they ever expect to obtain the 

scendancy they have and the 
confidence which the country once re- 
posed in them, it is not enough that 
they forget recent differences. They 
must also pay more respect to public 
opin ot the opinion of the rabble 
of London and the readers of the Times 
newspaper—but the opinion of those 
who, from their rank, property, and 
education, may be considered as the 
mind of the nation. They have hith- 
erto paid too little regard to the influ- 
ence of the press. They have hitherto 
been far more eager to prosecute this 
formidable engine than to meet it on 
its own element with its own arms. 
The Whigs have always understood 
the management of the press better 
than the Tories, and have conse- 
quently been able to render it avail- 
able on their side. They have, for 
many years, had something like a 
monopoly of the press working double 
tides in their favour, keeping their 
pretensions as patriots and philan- 
thropists incessantly before the pub- 
lic, charming the general ear with 
fictions that flatter, and with hopes 
which never can be realized, thus 
drawing from delusion that popula- 
rity which alone sustains them at 
the present juncture. 

The Tories, on the other hand, 
have not only not pursued this 
course, they have not even done their 
duty to themselves and the public. 
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They have been at no pains to unde- 
ceive the people—to unmask the se- 
cret objects of the Whigs—to point 
out the venality and rottenness of 
their pretensions, and expose the da- 
ring and systematic falsehoods in 
which the journalists of that party 
daily indulge. The consequence is, 
that a foreigner, unacquainted with 
the state of parties in England, and 
judging from what he reads in three- 
fourths of the public papers, would 
be induced to believe that the Tories 
are a set of persons absolutely worth- 
less in point of character, and totally 
destitute of talents, consisting of ru- 
ined boroughmongers and blacklegs, 
needy attorneys and sharpers, ex- 
placemen reduced to a state of pau- 
perism, and a few poor peers riding 
on borrowed geldings and living in 
lodging-houses in order to avoid their 
creditors. The Whigs, however, per 
contra, appear in a very different 
light. They consist of all that is 
high in station, ennobled by virtue, 
or dignified by genius—a host of 
warriors, statesmen, philosophers, 
and poets—all that is affluent and 
eminent—all that is great among the 
good, and good among the great— 
all that is exemplary in common life, 
and useful and meritorious in the 
walks of industry. 

There is no caricature in this what- 
ever. It is a faithful copy taken 
from the accredited limners of the 
Whig press. The only mistake is 
that the picture is destitute of veri- 
similitude. It is a fiction altogether 

—an allegory, with slander on the 
one side and falsehood on the other. 
But it is this picture which is held 
up to the gaze of foreigners, and to 
a vast proportion of the lower classes 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
We need not say what effect is pro- 
duced—the majority of these persons 
believe and admire it ! 
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It is true that this does not say 
much for their taste or their discern- 
ment; but whose fault is this? A 
child believes the fictions of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and an Irish Papist be- 
lieves the miracles of Prince Hohen- 
lohe. The lower classes receive their 
opinions from this dishonest source, 
because they can obtain them no 
where else. The picture is constant- 
ly before their eyes, and it is not 
strange that the hundred-times re- 
peated lie begins to look like truth. 
It is said of Lord Brougham, that he 
has maintained the innocence of 
Queen Caroline so long and so ob- 
stinately, that he now believes it. 
Can we reasonably expect more from 
a Preston weaver ora Wigan Burke- 
ite ? 

It is the fault of the Tories that 
these things are so. ‘They have too 
long treated the press with indiffer- 
ence; and now, if they do not see 
their error, they feel the consequen- 
ces. Even Mr. Ward the other day, 
when in the agonies of defeat, could 
not resist having a dying kick at the 
press, which he affected to disregard. 
This poor affectation is in wretch- 
ed bad taste. Mr. Ward ought to 
know better, for we need not remind 
him that the cultivation of those lite- 
rary pursuits which he undervalues, 
might not have proved unserviceable 
to himself as chairman of the India 
committee. We throw out this hint, 
more in sorrow than in anger, for the 
benefit of those Tories who occasion- 
ally indulge similar sentiments. In 
one word, if the party cherish the 
hope of resuming their station, they 
ought forthwith to change their tac- 
tics, encourage the press, meet their 
enemies openly and boldly in a fair 
field, and attach to themselves those 
auxiliaries whom they have too long 
neglected. 
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OVER THE FATE OF HIS 


FRIENDS. 


BY THE BARONET. 


TuHereE has been a pretty general 
flooring of the Tories in the elec- 
tions, and the Reformers will come 
in with an ample majority. Well! 
—having been all my life a Tory my- 
self, I suppose I ought to grieve over 
this consummation, and yet I do not 
feel all the sympathy with my suf- 
fering brethren that may be expected. 
I suppose you will say, that I, too, am 
going to rat—and if I pleased, why 
should not I, like so many others? 
There is one thing, however, I beg 
leave to remark, that I never will be- 
come a moderate reformer. If I turn 
at all, it must be something stiff. Mo- 
derate, indeed! The word sounds like 
intermediate ale—horrible to all pa- 
lates. Isn’t Peel, himself, a mode- 
rate reformer? Has he not reformed 
the law—put an end to the statutes 
against witchcraft—against harbour- 
ing with people, reputed to be Egyp- 
tians, against blackening one’s face 
—and other such ordinances, found 
to be so practically oppressive now- 
a-days—to say nothing of the infi- 
nite disgrace which they reflected 
upon that well-digested and philoso- 
phically-combined work, that rejoices 
in the appellation of the statute book. 
To him, therefore, and to his crew, 
who have brought the country into 
its present jeopardy, I leave all the 
honours and glories of moderation. 
But lam not going to rat at all. 
Iam still the same thick and thin 
out and outer that I was during the 
war, and under the easy reign of 
Lord Liverpool. I am anti-jacobin ; 
and if the thing were to be done 
again, would again vote for the war 
of 1793; voting, however, at the 
same time, that we should never sub- 
sidize any rascally foreigners to fight 
our battles, but instead of sending 
our guineas, clap our bayonets upon 
the soil of Europe, there to drive all 
before them to the old and never- 
surpassed tune of the British Grena- 
diers. I am anti-catholic, and can- 
not see, even after the passing of the 
Bill of 1829, what we have gained 
by that great work. I am anti-free- 
trader —anti-political economist — 
anti-Malthusian, in several senses— 


anti-humbug—anti-speechmonger— 
anti-hack statesman—anti-liberal. I 
wish to see England a great empire, 


_the mistress of the sea, the nursing 


mother of colonies, destined, by-and- 
by, to be mighty nations. I wish to 
see her honoured abroad, and happy 
at home—her church revered and 
supported, mild, learned, stately and 
tolerant—her aristocracy flourishing 
in their lofty place, and deserving to 
flourish—her lower orders well fed, 
well clothed, well housed, contented 
and secure—her landed interest, her 
manufacturing interest, her commer- 
cial interest, in all their various 
classes and ramifications, prosperous 
and powerful, each supporting each, 
not sacrificed one to the other by the 
foolish or knavish doctors of that 
mock science, which in the end will, if 
acted on, be the ruin of all, except 
those dead weights upon the country, 
the capitalist, the jobber, or the 
usurer. I wish to see the talent and 
genius of our native land, in all the 
departments in which they can find 
a field of exercise, developed and en- 
couraged ; and that, great in arts and 
arms, ready, if called on, for trium- 
phant war, but reposing in all the 
blessings of peace, generation after 
generation of Englishmen may pass 
away, with pride in their post, and de- 
fiance in their eye, under the sceptre of 
a long line of constitutional monarchs. 

Such is my Toryism—and to it 
have I ever stuck, perfectly regard- 
less of the shiftings and changes of 
those who have led the party. I 
see in the destruction of the church 
the overthrow of one of the main in- 
struments of civilization among us— 
pardon me for not speaking of higher 
considerations—and believe, that if 
it were effected, we should have an 
establishment of the superstitious 
tyranny of the inquisition, or the 
morose and degrading despotism of 
puritanism in its place. I hate there- 
fore those measures which have jeo- 
pardied the church, and put power 
into the hands of its inveterate ene- 
mies. I believe that the repeal of 
the corn laws would beggar the 
English farmers, and reduce the farm- 
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labourers to the condition of the 
serfs of Pomerania. I know that 
what the currency quacks and the 
free traders have done already has 
crippled or destroyed every interest 
on which they have laid their un- 
hallowed hands—lI hate therefore all 
political economists. I believe that 
the poor have a right to live—and to 
live comfortably. I deny that Nature’s 
table is full—I deny that it is fit or 
proper, or to be tolerated for a mo- 
ment that any man should starve 
while food is to be got. I hate 
therefore all the hard-hearted and 
hard-eyed tribes of the Malthusians 
and Maccullochites who inculcate 
doctrines worthy of Pandemonium. 
I am still of opinion that when Napo- 
leon Buonaparte—something of a 
judge, it will be admitted, in political 
affairs—wished for ships, colonies, 
and commerce, he wished for what 
are the elements of a great naval em- 
pire, and being fully convinced that 
the schemes relative to our colonies, 
set afoot either by ill-judged philan- 
thropy, or well-judged roguery, will 
either deprive us of them altogether, 
or render their possession compa- 
ratively valueless, I set my coun- 
tenance totally against all the orders 
of saints and swindlers who are 
doing, under various pretences, that 
work which it would give our bitter- 
est enemies the greatest pleasure to 
be able to effect by the most strenu- 
ous exertions of sanguinary war. 
And having had all my life a parti- 
cular hatred of humbug, quackery, 
lying, and deceit, it is quite needless 
to add that I hate, in politics, Whigs, 
i.e. Jacobins in a cloak—in religion, 
Socinians, 7. e. Deists in a cloak—in 
philosophy, useful knowledgers, that 
is, blockheads in a cloak—and in all 
branches of human concernment rats, 
that is to say, rascals, who, to do 
them justice, seldom wear any cloak, 
but walk forth stark naked in all the 
majesty of scoundrelism. 

I shall not trouble you any farther 
with my confession of faith, because 
I take it for granted that any person 
versed in our politics may, with little 
difficulty, fill up the outline which 
has been here scratched out. It will 
be seen by it that a bigoted adhe- 
rence, on its own account, to the pre- 
sent, or rather I should say, late con- 
stitution of Parliament, makes no part 
of my creed. I believe that it work- 
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ed well to accomplish all the objects 
which I have enumerated as the che- 
rished of my desires, and, therefore, 
I supported it to the utmost of my 
power. If the government of the 
Dey of Algiers had had the same ef- 
fect, I should have voted that he 
should have been ruled by his pleni- 
potentiary. I cannot conceive any 
such thing as abstract love for a 
parliament ; at all events, i know I 
never felt any. If it were effective 
for good, then I stuck to it; when 
it came to be the contrary, my alle- 
giance passed away like a snow-flake 
on the river. When I found it wheel- 
ing about, under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington, in support of 
an odious breach of faith—when I 
found it refusing to enquire into the 
state of the country—when I saw 
that it was gradually becoming no- 
thing more than a spouting club, 
with large prizes in its hands to re- 
ward the mouthing of those who had 
a hold of it by the ear, without any 
regard for any person or thing out 
of its own coteries—then, I confess, 
my heart felt no particular sorrow 
at the contemplation of a change in 
its system. 

There are two sets or societies of 
mankind for which I have either a 
hatred or a contempt, as they hap- 
pen to be powerful or the contrary ; 
and these are—the rabble great, and 
the rabble small. The rabble small 
are designated by the name of mob. 
The rabble great are collected in 
clubs. By neither of these parties 
have I any desire to be governed. 
The mob, in its usual and ordinary 
course, seldom favours us with its 
appearance. Until the present oc- 
casion his Majesty the People has 
not had a grand day since the time 
of the Queen, and he generally chooses 
to make himself especially absurd 
when he does turn out in this fashion. 
Let me here digress for a moment, 
to disjoin and segregate myself whol- 
ly, totally, and altogether from those 
who abuse and despise the lowest 
order. I say the lowest as contra- 
distinguished from the lower, which 
is in general base in all points. I 
am, and I care not who knows it, 
intimately acquainted with plough- 
men, hedgers, and ditchers—wag- 
goners, butchers, draymen, smiths, 
miners—with that bulk of men who 
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country; and, when they are fed with 
bacon and beans, as they ought to 
be, they are a most honourable, ho- 
nest, truth-speaking, and hardfisted 
generation. They are not educated, 
I believe ; for in my various conver- 
sations with them in places of public 
resort—such as fights, hangings, 
whippings, pilloryings, fairs, street- 
riots, elections, ducking-matches, or 
other cours pleniéres at which they at- 
tend, I never bothered myself to make 
the enquiry ; but if they are not, I 
am not quite so certain that they 
have thereby lost all claim to com- 
mon sense. Let any man dine with 
a bishop, say Philpotts, for example— 
a great orator, Shiel, for example—a 
wonderful novelist, Bulwer, for ex- 
ample—and then adjourn to the 
Black Diamond, by the yawning gulf 
which gapes at the boftom of Dur- 
ham Street, expanding its murky jaws 
towards the Strand, and there, seat- 
ed upon a bench, among the congre- 
gation of coalheavers, retired thither 
to enjoy their ofium cum potiibus, let 
him compare the acumen, the solid 
sense, the justice of observation, the 
exactness of remark of the one com- 
pany with the other, and the Black 
Diamond will have it. As for ho- 
nour, or honesty, consistency of 
principle, freedom from rancour or 
ostentatious display, or dull encoun- 
ter of muddy wits, I shall not affront 
the coalheavers by instituting a pa- 
raliel. 

From these, however, mainly, most 
mainly different, are the lower or- 
ders. The comparative is not to be 
confounded with the superlative. The 
lower orders I despise. The whey- 
faced shopman, who takes his tea at 
a coffee-shop in Clerkenwell, and 
reads the Times “‘ noose peeper”— 
the horator at westries—the intel- 
lectual bagman travelling in brown 
paper or green vitriol, and deeply im- 
bued with the march of mind—the 
satisfied hearer of the lecturer at the 
Hinstitutions, and the still more sa- 
tisfied lecturer himself—the smug 
apprentice, who defies his master— 
the Templar spark, who finds out 
that common law is unphilosophical, 
and reads a hessay to prove it at the 
academies—the gentlemen of the 
press—the crack-writers of liberal 
magazines—these and all the rest of 
the mendici, mimi, balatrones—these 
are the lower orders, these the true 
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and ever-to-be despised mob. Shame 
was it that Horace Twiss abused 
them. It was an act of fratricidal in- 
justice—he being one of the body 
himself. 

Now, it is barely the truth to say 
that this mob has governed the em- 
pire of England for sixteen years. 
There has not heen a question urged 
forward by the clamour of this rab- 
ble that has not been carried. Place, 
the tailor of Charing Cross, has been 
one of the Viceroys over us for many 
along day. I do not recollect what 
has become of that fraction of hu- 
manity, but, certainly, whoever has 
had the office which he once held, 
that of commanding the “ intellect” 
of the scoundrelly part of the crea- 
tion, was our master. We under- 
ling Tories—we who ruled poten- 
tially all the channels of opinion 
on our own side, beat, or thought 
we beat the tailors and bagmen— 
we had with us the genuine aristo- 
cracy of the country—we had with 
us the honest chawbacons, and, ex- 
cept upon great occasions, the En- 
glish portion of the ‘‘ operatives” of 
the towns—but those to whom it 
was our lot that the destinies of 
our party should be committed, 
thought, or preterided to think other- 
wise, and surrendered, one by one, 
to paltry sophistry, or still paltrier 
clamour, all the principles which had 
been considered to be the exclusive 
masks and tokens of Toryism. Ex- 
pediency was the word. I do not 
care of what school of statesmen that 
person is who has ever thought of a 
general principle in his life. To such 
a man, I leave it to decide if the ex- 
pediency principle is not a principle 
worthy of a forty-horse power of 
contempt. I'll leave it even to my 
friend Jock Black, of the Morning 
Chronicle—only I hope he will not 
write a leader about it. Here is his 
health, nevertheless. 

I looked once to the House of 
Commons as a bulwark against mob 
power—I was deceived. It was de- 
clared in that House that a measure 
of vital importance, as all parties, 
whether favourable or adverse to it, 
allowed it to be, was carried at the 
recommendation and by the suf- 
frages of those who had declared 
themselves for years its most un- 
flinching enemies, solely on the 
ground that circumstances required it. 
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Justice, honour, honesty, good-faith, 
all were forgotten; consequences 
were blinked; dangers, once de- 
nounced as inevitable attendants up- 
on the measure, laughed at—all upon 
the ground that it was necessary to 
yield to the noise in Ireland. Mr. 
Peel—let me pause for a moment 
after pronouncing that name—Mr. 
Peel offered no other excuse for his 
conduct. The brute power was ac- 
knowledged to be triumphant. When 
we hear Le Roy le veut, we know 
who is Le Roy—and the party chief- 
ly interested in the discovery will 
not be long in finding it out. 

How, then, it may be asked, did 
the persons to whom you Say the 
destinies of Toryism were committed 
contrive to obtain such an ascen- 
dancy as to be able to betray you, if 
you had, as you pretend, all the in- 
tellect of your party, and all the 
stubborn honesty of England upon 
your side? Softly, good questioner! 
I was coming to that. I had laid 
down the basis of my argument on 
that point already, by denouncing 
the domination of the great rabble, 
who congregate in clubs. The ciub- 
ocracy has been the principal cause 
why such leaders as those to whom 
our sins committed us, were able to 
retain the sway which they are now 
upon the point of losing. It would 
take a long essay to examine the 
whole history of the effect of the 
London clubs upon English society 
and English politics. I have no time 
for essays just now, but I pledge 
myself to prove, when necessary, that 
it has been most deleterious. They 
have made a kind of caste in socie- 
ty, and contrived to persuade them- 
selves that the opinions which it 
pleases the body to maintain are the 
opinions of the public; or, at least, 
the opinions which will at last have 
universal sway. Poor blockheads! 
there are they comforting one another 
with the imagination that the lisping 
prattle and the drawling idiocy, which 
passes for fine speaking and fine 
breeding among them, has immense 
weight in the country, and that what 
fhey, in their inanity, are pleased to 
consider as the suitable line of ac- 
tion in any contingency, is imme- 
diately ratified. It is rather unne- 
cessary to say that, in a circle in 
which affectation stands in place of 
all the attributes which were former- 
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ly considered as necessary to con- 
stitute the character of a gentleman— 
a circle consisting of effeminate dan- 
dies, illiterate coxcombs, turf-pup- 
pies, the prey of their grooms, beg- 
garly dependants upon noble families, 
hungry led captains, parasitical buf- 
foons, ‘‘ deuced gentlemanly men,” 
ignorant hounds of all degrees, vain 
boys let loose from colleges, feather- 
bed guardsmen—a circle in which the 
only clever men are the swindlers 
who prowl upon the purses of their 
companions, or the decoy-ducks who 
obtain their eleemosynary support 
from Crockford, for bringing in pi- 
geons to be plucked—in such a circle 
we need not say that it is as idle to 
look for high or honourable feeling, 
or any acquaintance with even the 
elements of political knowledge, as 
to go on a voyage of discovery, in 
quest of knee-buckles, in the forty- 
second Foot.. There, however, they 
are, holding an influential place in 
society—corrupted and corrupting— 
shedding over London that same sort 
of deadly nightshade influence which 
London itself sheds over the country. 
To them it is easy to render any 
kind of stupidity plausible, any sort 
of baseness—provided it is attended 
by a “‘deuced good thing’—wmatter 
of panegyric and applause. They 
were the main props and buttresses 
of that crew who usurped the throne 
of Toryism: they were the natural 
and well chosen allies of that office- 
bred school of clerking statesmen, 
who, from their accurate knowledge 
in the art of tying up state-papers, 
are known, out of their own coteries, 
by the name of the Tape Worms: 
they call themselves—the rising ta- 
lent of the day. 

These folks do I with heart and 
soul abhor. Give me honest, jolly, 
convivial, compotatory clubs—give 
me fierce, rancorous, furious, out- 
and-out party clubs—I object to 
neither. But God deliver us from 
congregations of idlers or swindlers 
living together in ‘ gentlemanlike” 
society, and occupied in sneering 
down all manly feeling, and driving 
away, as a thing abhorred, all men 
of intellect or strength of mind. 
Peel, most deservedly, is a great 
favourite with the emasculate set, 
and when you go among them you 
are sure to hear of the great lead 
that eminent genius has in the House 
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of Commons, and the “ deuced good 
speech” he made last night—the 
oration so lauded being nothing more 
than a cento of the most pitiful par- 
liamentary common places tagged 
together in a style of oratory as 
ragged as the breeches of a scare- 
crow. 

So then, to come on towards a wind 
up—as the almost defunct system of 
parliament secured us neither from 
the invasion of the bagman rabble 
on one side, nor the men-upon-town 
rabble upon the other—I am not so 
particularly wounded to the heart at 
its approaching downfal. There i 
an end, at all events, of the coterie 
whom I have been for the last quar- 
ter of an hour so lustily denouncing. 
This wen of London is to be aug- 
mented in its electoral powers —it 
is to have sixteen or eighteen mem- 
bers, which I hold to be a great 
blunder, for many reasons ; of which 
the chief is, that London has too 
much influence already—but not one 
of them will be chosen from “ gen- 
tlemanlike young men.” Black- 
guards of another class and order 
will be found for that office. And 
as for the country, he who hence- 
forward wishes to get in for the 
reformed towns or boroughs must 
cultivate a more intimate connexion 
with the people of these places; and, 
instead of dawdling or scheming in 
St. James’s Street, eating fourteen- 
penny dinners under gilded cornices, 
he will be obliged to rusticate, and 
by coming in contact with folks out 
of the “set,” will, if he has any 
chance at all of success, find out 
that the ‘‘set” is as powerless in 
point of influence as it was ever 
contemptible in point of intellect. 

There are ten thousand blots in 
the bill, and it can never get through 
any legislative body pretending to 
the slightest share of reason, as it 
now stands—but pass in some shape 
it will, Don’t talk to me of the 
House of Lords. They are now 
making a loud clattering of their de- 
termination to stand against the bill 
—but it is no go. I lay you the long 
odds of a hogshead of Roscrea to 
a glass of gin, that their lordships 
stag. You may say that that is plain 
speech, and savoring of scandalum 
magnatum. But it is true. Mark 
my words, my old philosopher, and 
Pll be calling for your contribu- 
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tion of Thompson and Fearon before 
the first of August--that is to say if 
the Tories have not the sense to beat 
it off by one humbug or another over 
the ensuing session, as I think they 

can. And, believe me, our lords the 
Whigs would have no particular ob- 
jection, if they could decently Iet it 
be tossed off until February. It 
would be no bad joke to collar the 


official coppers for nine months lon- 


ger, and be patriots all the while. 
But come when it will, there will be 
a regular ratting among the Lords— 
and the beautiful bishops 

However I’ll not talk irreverently 
of the church. Are not the old ma- 
nagers for the Tory party done? or 
undone, if you like the word better. 
My dear friend, bear with me for a 
moment—I am not going to be ina 
passion, for I have not time for any 
such nonsense; but was there ever 
such a hanging of the tail—such a 
flight—such a sauve qui peut? Bold 
were they a week before the elec- 
tions, and where are they now? 
What did Knatchbull do in Kent? 
Hart Davis in Bristol? Ned Somer- 
set in Gloster? Crickety Ward in 
London? Bill Duncombe in York- 
shire? Heathcote in Hampshire? 
Fleming in ditto® Patten in Lanca- 
shire? Shielinagig Beresford in Wa- 
terford? Saintly Acland in Devon- 
shire? Never mind going through 
all the Kyrie eleison—whi ut did they 
do? Why they ran! And these, 
Heaven compassionate us, were our 
leaders. 

I do not pretend to say that we 
should not have been beaten in any 
contingency ; but I do say, fearless- 
ly, that had these men come to the 
scratch with the tenth part of the 
game of Simon Byrne, the cause 
would have looked far less blue. 
Their flight was a millstone round 
the neck of those candidates who 
fought it out. Had Acland, for ex- 
ample, not have hoisted the white 
feather in Devonshire, Vyvyan would 
not have been down on the poll in 
Cornwall. The cowardice of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire infected Cum- 
berland, and Lowther, who had three 
times beaten the Lord of Brougham 
and Vaux, himself, in fair fight, was 
obliged to decamp. Chandos came 
in swimmingly for Bucks—so did 
Hill and Pelham for Shropshire. 
Cartwright and Tyrrell were barely 
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beaten in Northampton and Essex. 
{ maintain, perfectly careless of who 
denies it, that had any thing like 
the pluck of those two latter gentle- 
men been displayed in other quar- 
ters, the beating could not have been 
so very disgraceful and decisive. 
But cowardice was the order of the 
day, and magna est poltroonery, et 
prevalebit. Thanks be to the stars 
we have got rid of those who were 
found wanting in the moment of 
need, 

Don’t talk to me of riots and in- 
timidation. That may do for the 
marines. There has been fighting 
from time immemorial at elections. 
I have managed a dozen of Irish af- 
fairs myself, where, we heard, what 
might be called music, and yet it 
was no great matter after all. I 
put it to you, as a gentleman, if you 
ever saw an election mob that you 
were afraid of? I never did. Would 
not you back fifteen stout and honest 
men to beat out clear and clean the 
whole of the assembled body of 
Covent-garden electors, roaring hot 
for Burdett and his Man, and to 

make the congregated rascality fly, 
scud, and evaporate through all the 
avenues of escape, spreading them- 
selves in a shower of flight to Of- 
fley’s westward, and into the hun- 
dreds of Drury east—yea, from Ro- 
botham’s in the north, to the Lane 
of the Maidens in the south, leav- 
ing the Garden a paradise for the 
dainty devices of their dozen con- 
querors and three? Sir, I know by 
that satisfactory nictitation of your 
eye that you agree with me in opi- 
nion, and picture to yourself the 
scattering of the vagabondary, per- 
fuming the air in the abruptness of 
their rout. Recollect the far famed 
field of Peterloo, where some forty 
thousand of the great unwashed— 
Hunt, if I mistake not, made an af- 
fidavit that they were a million and 
a half—scoured away in less than two 
minutes, leaving the ground a com- 
plete ¢erre pleine before the charge of 
some dozen yeomanry, headed ‘by a 
tailor of the name of Meagher, from 
the barony of Eliogurty, in the county 
of Tipperary, w ho led on the charge 
like Triton the sea-god, blowing his 
trumpet. No, no, let us not fancy 
that it has come to that yet. Our 
worthy leaders have slunk from the 
poll; but believe it not, that if they 
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had gone there they would not have 
found the old masters of the art of 
offence ready to lick, leather, and 
squabash—or, at least, to try to do 
it—those who opposed them. If we 
were beaten, well and good. They 
who did it would not have been idle, 
and it would have been a comfort to 
us to think that Sparta had better 
men than ourselves; but to skulk— 
poh! 

I tell you what, sir, the report of 
the immense sums of money sub- 
scribed to prop our cause did us 
harm. The thing itself was a lie of 
the first water. The Duke of North- 
umberland was said to have put down 
a quarter of a million: he did not 
give sixpence. Ask my friend Tom 
Singleton. Peel was valued at fifty 
thousand pounds: did he givea rap? 

—ask George Dawson. There was, 
I understand, tw enty-seven hundred 
pounds gathered, and I rather think, 
when we reflect upon the stern vir- 
tues of some of the managers of the 
fund, that we need not bother our- 
selves computing what became of it. 
But the rumour was afloat, and every 
hollow fellow of the set opened his 
mouth to swallow as much of it as 
he could; and, failing in his patriotic 
endeavour, made it an excuse for 
declaring off: “ he was not sup- 
ported by the conservative fund as 
he ought to have been, and therefore 
he consigned the party to perdition 
in disdain.” 

What is to happen when the bill 
is carried? The sun, I take it for 
granted, will rise as usual, as I sup- 
pose it would if England and ail that 
therein inhabit were carried of to- 
morrow morning by the cholera mor- 
bus. But, morally and politically, 
what is to occur? O, Johnny Rus- 
sell, you little know of what you are 
the author. No more than the child 
who flings a match into a powder- 
magazine. What says the Cumber- 
land Cow ?—fit grandmother for any 
bill of which John the Historian is 
the reputed father. Thus she vati- 
cinates 


“ Two winters—a wet spring— 
A bloody summer—and No KING.” 


The two winters we have had—the 
wet spring is just past— 
7 * 7 * » 
Ho! ho! ho! ho, ho! ho, ho, ho! 
—In the new parliament how will 
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William Holmes, Joseph Planta, 
George Robert Dawson, John Charles 
Herries, John Wilson Croker, Ho- 
ratius Flaccus Twiss, Charles Ross, 
William Rae, Oo Dundas, and other 
great men of that stamp, get into 
the House? Poor fellows! no won- 
der that they are angry. To some 
of them it is no joke; particularly 
as the barbarous custom of arrest for 
debt is still continued, to the disgrace 
of the age. These were the great 
heroes of the red-tapery, and never 
again do they appear. Dundas and 
Herries, by a very honourable trick, 
are in for Harwich—but it is to be 
*‘never no more.” The whipper-in 
must be whipped out—“‘ pity the poor 
debtors having no allowance,” will 
be yet the motto of fine gentlemen 
who entertained dukes in dogholes, 
and the localities of the King’s 
Bench may be well known to high 
born officials, who were ignorant of 
the existence of Russell Square. All 
this is as it should be, and it is a 
drop of comfort afforded by the bill, 
that it inflicts the due punishment on 
a crew who were the particular and 
especial enemies of ‘‘ us youth.” 

Let me also take up a lamentation 
for Maurice Fitzgerald. Alas, for his 
knighthood! woe’s me for bygone 
days of jobbery!—Turned out of Ker- 
ry! I told him five years ago, in Din- 
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gle, ‘that his tenure of that kingdom 
was not worth three years purchase, 
after ’mancipation. He talked to me 
of the gratitude of the Irish—and I 
laughed. Never mind. What is this 
O’Gorman Mahon has been about? 
And little Lord Monson has lost Gat- 
ton, after being cleverly done by that 
cunning old Whig, Mark Wood. A 
pretty pair of senators the wee lairdie 
has chosen to sing the dying song of 
his borough. Well may it be said 
that these boroughs were the avenues 
by which genius got into the House. 

Sit tandem finis. I have, in some 
sort, unbosomed myself. And yet 
but slightly. There is a rabble of 
pamphlets on my table, but I do not 
intend to read them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I may cast my eye upon Black- 
wood’s Silent Member—and, if I do— 

But the day is about to break, and 
the glories of a May morning burst 
in through the window. Let us, 
therefore, depart to inhale the beau- 
ties of the new-born day. Come 
what will, Bob, you and I will lose 
nothing by a revolution, for the best 
of all reasons, which is, that we 
have nothing to lose. Let the rich 
chuffs look to it. ‘Oh! what for a 
plunder !” said old Blucher, from the 
top of Paul’s. : 

M. O’D. 
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